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PREFACE 

In connection with the existing, actively pursued inquiry 
into the physical conditions and stage conventionalisms 
of the Elizabethan Playhouse, I lay claim with par- 
donable pride to the mild honours of a pioneer. Ten 
years ago, when I first began to publish the result of my 
prolonged investigations on the subject, there were no 
scientific workers in the field. At home and abroad, in 
Germany, in America, there are many now. To those 
who desire to see how notable has been the progress made 
in this department of research during the past decade I 
commend Professor Reynolds' critical retrospect, "What 
we Icnow of the Elizabethan Stage",as published last year 
in Modem Philology at Chicago. To myself the seriousness 
of this advance has been vividly brought home by the 
circumstance that, on examination, the first fruits of my 
labours in this field have proved too axiomatic to bear the 
test of reproduction. I refer here more particularly to a 
paper on " Some Characteristics of the Elizabethan-Stuart 
Stage," contributed in 1903 to Engliscbe Studien, which at 
least justified itself in inspiringand directing other workers. 
Vainglorious as this may sound, it is simply an echo of 
what has been publicly acknowledged. 

In bringing the following papers together for republica- 
tion in collected form, I have been ruled in my selection 
by desire to illustrate, not only the rise and progress of 
the Platform Stage, but in what degree the characteristics 
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of that stage coalesced with and otherwise influenced the 
early Picture Stage. It will be found, I think, that these 
studies embody full details of the evolution of the English 
theatre in its primary and secondary stages, or, in other 
words, from its inception in the inn-yards until the close 
of the seventeenth century. In them some attempt has 
been made to indicate what features were indigenous and 
what derivative, a task undertaken with the view of 
combating the popularly accepted idea that all the salient 
characteristics of the Restoration playhouse were imported 
wholesale from France. There can be little doubt that 
during the first two centuries of its history the English 
theatre, as an institution, was highly individualised. 

For courteously sanctioning the reprinting of these 
papers, I have to thank the editors of the various periodi- 
cals in which, with one exception, they all originally 
appeared. The first, third and fourth are taken from the 
Jabrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Geselhchafl (1908-1 1), 
the second from Engliscbe Studien (1908), the fifth — with 
the accompanying illustrations — from The English Illus- 
trated Magazine (1903), the sixth from The Gentleman's 
Magazine (1902), and the seventh, eighth, ninth and 
tenth from Anglia (1903-9). All have been carefully 
revised, some amplified, and one — the paper on "Music 
and Song in the Elizabethan Theatre" — entirely rewrit- 
ten. In view of the publication of Sir Ernest Clarke's 
article on "^The Tempest as an opera" in The Athenaeum 
of August 25, 1906, — a contribution which immediately 
earned for its writer in some ill-informed quarters the 
honours of a discoverer, and whose raison d'itre 1 then 
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vigorously challenged — it is necessary to state that my 
paper on the same subject, now republished, originally 
appeared in AngUa in 1904 (Vol. xxvii, pp. 205 sqq.), 
and that the only material strengthening of the argument 
has been derived from my supplementary contribution on 
the point, published in Notes and Queries later in the same 
year (loth S., ii. 329). Irrespective of the plates which 
accompany the paper on "The Mounting of the Carolan 
Masques", all the illustrations have been newly added. 
They have been chosen as much for their rarity as their 
appositeness. One other new feature of the book remains 
to be commented upon, the final paper, written after the 
first sheets had been printed off, by way of supplement 
to the opening study. This addition was rendered impera- 
tive by the appearance of Monsieur Feuillerat's article in 
The Daily Chronicle^ revealing preliminary proof of the 
existence of an earlier playhouse in the Blaclcfriars. 

My thanks are finally due to my publisher, Mr. A. H. 
Bullen, for placing at my disposal in the reading of the 
proofs his wide knowledge of Elizabethan life and litera- 
ture. It may be that 1 have not been apt pupil enough so to 
profit by his advice as to be able to disarm Criticism ; 
but I feel assured that he has, at least, taught me how 
to blunt its weapons. 

W. J. Lawrence. 

Dublin, March, 1912. 
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The Evoldtion and Influence of the 
Elizabethan Playhouse 

Within the span of Shakespeare's birth and death there 
took place a vital melioration of the conditions of English 
acting and playgoing, together with some slight improve- 
ment in the status of the player. It is true that, subject 
to certain reservations, the stage still remained, as it had 
been constituted by Act of Parliament, a banned vocation. 
But, if viewed with no favourable eye by the middle 
classes, the player had already won the countenance of the 
court, and Uken thereby a stride towards his enfranchise- 
ment. 

In 1576, or nine years before William Shakespeare 
arrived in London, an epoch-marking event in stage annals 
had taken place. This was the erection in Moore-fields, 
outside the city boundaries, of the Theater, a structure 
without prototype, ranking not only as the first permanent 
English playhouse but as the first organised public theatre 
in modern Europe, ll is matter of curiosity, as well as 
importance, that an event which deflected the trend of 
Elizabethan dramaturgy and led to the immediate system- 
ization of the player's irregular calling should have been 
brought about purely by force of outward circumstance. 
No evidence exists to show that up to the period when 
James Burbage solved a difficult problem by building the 
Theater under protection of a royal patent, either players 
or playgoers were otherwise than content with the primi- 
tive histrionic conditions obtaining in the several inn-yards- 
For years it had been customary to give performances twice 
or three times a week on removable stages — possibly the 
*• boards and barrel-heads" referred to in The Poetaster as 
the later resource of "strutters" — in the yards of well- 
known hostells like the Cross Keys in Grace-church Street, 
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the Bull in Bishopsgate Street, and the Bell Savage on 
Ludgate Hill. In divers ways these iU-reguIated assem- 
blies had given dire offence to the Puritans who constituted 
the Common Council. In recurrent periods of plague they 
were always viewed as a menace to the public health, and 
every outbreak was marked by prohibition of acting. 
Despite all protests, the players persisted in desecrating 
the Lord's Day by their performances. Apprentices had 
been distracted from their work by the allurements of 
Melpomene and Thalia ; there had been " sundry slaugh- 
ters and maimings of the Queen's subjects" by falling 
scaffolds and ill-handled stage ordnance ; and, worst of 
all, young maids and good citizens' daughters had been 
inveigled into "privie and unmete contracts" in the rooms 
overlooking the yards. ^ In December, 1574, the Common 
Council had issued an order imposing municipal censor- 
ship of the drama, and it was only a question of time as 
to when the players would be expelled from the city.* 
Forewarned, however, was forearmed, and, when it came, 
the blow fell on well protected shoulders. 

When a decision was arrived at to migrate northwards 
to the Liberty of Halliwell, in Shoreditch, with the view 
of nullifying the gravity of the situation, Burbage and his 
associates were forced to evolve a suitable playhouse out 
of their varied experiences, both in public and in private, 
in town and country. For the reason that the old bull- and 
bear-baiting amphitheatres on the Bankside potently indi- 
cated how the greatest number of spectators could be 
accommodated in the least possible space, the Theater was 
built, like them, of wood and circular or octagonal in shape. 
Doubtless its near neighbour of a year or so later, the 
Curtain, was constructed on similar lines. ' 

1 CaVatft Hilt. Sng. Dram. Fstrry^ilii), X. p. 114 note, 

* Theexpu1iionprebibl)rc«mecirei i ;Si, but the order it undited. Cf. Mr. E.K. 
Ctumbcra'i review of Ordi th'i Etrly ionrfon Tbiaira in Tin AcaJtutf for Auguit 14, 1 89;. 

■ TheThciter ind the Curtain were Ewo of Ihe four "imidiitheilra" referred to 
hy Johandei de Wilt. It ii pliin to be leen thil do louire-ihiped pliyhouK »itled 
in i!9j, elie of lauretyNiib would notbave written then in Tbt Unfirtiuiaie Travrl- 
liri "l iiwci binketliog home belanging to ■ mcrchiDt thit will tlie meiu>ile of the 
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Burbage*s house was so elaborately decorated that John 
Stockwood, in a sermon delivered at Paul's Cross on 
August 24, 1 578, could refer to it as "the gorgeous playing 
place erected In the fields." "The painted stage" or "painted 
theatres" is the phrase applied to the two Shoreditch houses 
at different periods by Gabriel Harvey' in his letters, and 
Spenser in his Tears of the Muses (1591). One recalls in this 
connexion what Johannes de Witt wrote a few years later 
concerning the Swan, whose columns were "painted in 
such excellent imitation of marble that it might deceive - 
even the most cunning." 

In keeping with his quality as pariah, the Elizabethan 
player entertained no very lofty opinion of his calling, 
made no par;ticular effort to keep the temple of the Muses 
undesecrated. The fact that neither the Theater nor the 
Curtain was intended solely for dramatic purposes postu- 
lated to some extent their internal arrangement. We 
know from Stow* that both were built "for the shewe of 
Activities, comedies, tragedies and histories for recreation." 
What the the word "activities" here implies can be gathered 
from a characteristic passage in Gosson's Plays confuted in 
Five ActioHS (1582), wherein it is maintained that the 
devil entices the eye in the play-house by sending in 
"garish apparell, masques, vaulting, tumbling, dauncing 
of giraes, galiardes, moriscoes, hobby horses, shewing of 
judgeling castes — nothing forgot that might serve to set 
out the matter with pompe, or ravish the beholders with 
variety of pleasure ". Other side shows, such as fencing 
matches, were also held in the Shoreditch playhouses. 
The public uses to which they were put were practically 
without limit. Following on the heels of his visit to 
London in 1 596, Ludwig, Prince of Anhalt, wrote a poem 
commemorative of his travels, in which he pointed out that 

world ... It wii buillc round of greca mirblelike > Theater without;" Ac. Sec tlw 
protofoc to OUfarnaHUu(i599) for indintioa of [be circulir diipoiitioo of the audito- 
rixn at the Riw. 

■ Tbt Ltmr Book tf Gciriil Htrviy, i;7]-So (Cundea Sodetjr 1SR4), p. 67. 

■ Cf. T. Fairmtn Ordiib, Earlj Lndtn TUiirii, p. 4;, ct K^. 
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the English capital boasted four theatres', which were 
utilised, not only for dramatic purposes, but for the bait- 
ing of bulls and bears and for cockfights. Most of these 
cruel and debasing exhibitions demanded a clear arena : 
hence probably the main reason why the inn-yard principle 
of the removable stage was adopted at the Theater and the 
Curtain. As a matter of fact little deviation took place at 
either house from the stage conventionalities and play- 
going habitudes of the inn-yard era. So insensible was the 
transition that the space occupied by the groundlings (who 
remained standing at all save the private theatres for long 
after Shakespeare s day) inherited the old designation of 
"yard."* That th« later term "pit" was a contraction of 
"cock-pit", in part confirming the statement of Ludwig, 
Prince of Anhalt, is clearly indicated in Leonard Digges' 
lines on Shakespeare's Poems (1640) : 

Let but Beatrice 
And Bcncdickc be seen, loe in a trice 
The cock-pit, galleries, boxes, are all full. 
To hear Malvoglio that crosse-garterM gull. 

As in the inn-yards, acting in the Shoreditch theatres 
took place in the afternoon by natural light. Beyond the 
covering in of the circumambient galleries, the two houses 
remained unroofed. Exposure to the elements having 
been thitherto the normal experience of the groundling, 
the perpetuation of his discomfort was accepted with 
equanimity. A quarter of a century later, however, the 
public theatres were to be placed at some disadvantage by 
the cosiness of the covered-in .private houses. One recalls 
how Webster, in his "Address to the Reader", prefixed to 
The White Devil, accounts for the ill-success of his play 
(as probably produced at the Curtain in the harsh winter 
of 1607-8), by averring it was "acted in so dull a time of 

■ The other two probably being the Roie lad Newington Buitt, both on the 
tonlbaide. Cf. V.B. Rjt, Englai J ai iitn fy Foreignn, p. 133, 

' So, too, the tigabaard bjr which the pUf hoiue wii known, the iTitem of prelim- 
iniry pijmenl al (he door and lecondity "gathering" in the galleriei, ind the three 
tnimpel'blaiti ihonljr before the perfotmnnce were ill relici of the inn-yard period. 
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winter and presented in so open and black a theatre ", that 
it (ailed to attract a fitting audience. j. 

Following the old inn-yard system, the stage in our 1 
earliest theatres was a simple, rush-strewn platform, jutting ' 
out prominently into the yard. It had neither a proscen- 
ium arch nor a front curtain, both of which were essential 
characteristics of the picture stage and were not to be 
permanently adopted in England until the period of the 
systematic employment of scenery, a year or two after 
the Restoration. Under such conditions Drama could not 
be wholly, or even largely, an art of emotional illusion. 
It was simply a more or less discursive narrative put into 
action. The stoiy was told rather than realised. With the 
stage surrounded by spectators and the player embarrass- 
ingly close to his public, acting, to be eirecttve, had to be 
rhetorical and vigorous. With the bulk of the audience 
noisy and turbulent attention had to be gained by resolute-/ 
ness of attack and a certain measure oidirect appeal. '^ 

We come now to the point of departure between the 
physical conditions of fhe inn-yard stage and the stage of 
the first public theatres ; or, in other words, to a considera- 
tion of the various improvements suggested by the short- 
comings and inconveniences of the earlier system. The 
paramount need of a readily accessible dressing room, with \ 
wardrobe and store for properties, led at once to the crea- 
tion of the "tiring-house". So far, however, from being 
an isolated or hidden structure, this was adroitly conjoined 
to the stage and made to subserve the purposes of the play. 
Its composite fa9ade formed a permanent background to 
the action, and the whole afforded a crude resemblance 
to the skene of the Attic Theatre of the fifth century. 
Authentic details of the prime characteristics of the Shore- 
ditch theatres are almost wholly lacking, but these can be 
soundly, if laboriously, deduced by collating the stage 
directions in the plays written for the two houses and 
examining the evidence thus obtained by the light of the 
information derivable from interior views of subsequent 
theatres. To some extent the aspect of the tiring-house 
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recalled the bacl^round of the older stages in the inn- 
y^rds, but it would appear that at least one important hint 
had been taken from the screen of the banquetting halls in 
the palaces, universities and inns of court, halls tn which 
the players had occasionally given performances. From 
this source came the princij^e of the two frontal doors, 
forming the normal (but not complete) method of entrance 
and exit. 

The deft combination of platform and tiring-house was 
of extremely grateful utility. It permitted of the division 
of the circuit of action into three distinct parts. The value 
of this arrangement lay in the fact that, on a stage devoid of 
scenery, it yielded the necessary illusion of a sudden change 
of place. Fjrst there was the outer_ platform, or stage 
proper. To this was appended an inner stage formed by 
a central passage, or opening, between" the two frontal 
doors of the tiring-house, and hidden from view, when not 
in use, by arras curtains suspended by rings to an iron rod 
and working laterally. These curtains were commonly 
known as "traverses '. At the back of this recess was the 
third door of entrance, that "mid-door" of whose employ- 
ment we read occasionally in old stage directions. * This 
inner area came to be known in theatrical parlance as "the 
study"*, probably from the nature of the scene for which 
it was most commonly employed. But it was utilised for 
a variety of other interiors, such as caves, arbours, count- 
ing-houses, prisons, shops, tombs, tents and (occasionally) 
bed-chambers. Its employment was, to some extent, 
restricted by the remoteness and obscurity of its position, 
an inconvenience which almost invariably demanded the 

■ ' Cf. C. F. Reynoldi, Som, Frituipla of Elimittian Staging \a MaJirm PiMcp, 
ii. 07, note ]. The remoter poiitioa of the third door it cltirlf indicilcd in &t 
following itige direclioa from Tti Stn-d Maidtn'i Tragiiiy {^i6ii),iv. 3:— "Enter 
the Tirant >££□ il a firdcr liore, which opened, bringei hym to the Toorabe wher 
tlie Ladj [iet buried; the Taombe here diicguered ritchly act fonhc," Here what 
took place waa thia. The Tyrant made hit exit by one of the frontal doora and the 
tmvenca were drawn open, revealing the tomb on the inner itage. Then the Tyrint 
TC-CDtered \if the mid-door at the eitieme back. 

ttoliheB'iitaMKeTiaaAndnmcuA.v.IiHi^ , _, _ 

I. (where the icene ii u 
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bringing in of lights at the commencement of all inner 
scenes. ' Most ofthe emblematic set-pieces used as aids to 
the imagination were placed here. One cannot speak of 
a fixed rule, but they were generally put into position and 
removed under cover of the traverses. Apart from these 
traverses (or curtains designed for theatrical use), the stage 
was also adorned with tapestry hangings or painted cloths. 
A sufficiency of evidence exists to show that these were 
changed for draperiesofblackwhenTragedy was performed, 
but the prevalent idea that the stage was hung with blue 
for comedies, due to a curious surmise of Malone's, has no 
foundation in iact.* 

The third division of the circuit of dramatic action was 
known as "the upper stage", or what is tersely indicated 
in the old stage directions as "above". It took the form 
of a central room on the first story of the tiring-house, 
immediately over the inner stage, and was fronted by a bal- 
cony, behind which hung another set of traverses. The 
upper stage answered indifferently for city walls, Antony's 
rostrum, or the lookout of a vessel. Many, but not all, 
upper chamber scenes were acted within this area. Some 
effects ofthe kind were more illusively procured by means 
of practicable windows over the two frontal entering doors.* 
At many of the theatres, when not in dramatic use, the 
upper stage was occupied by the musicians and boy-singers. 
It IS matter of certitude that at all houses alike their nor- 
mal position was on an elevation at the back. 

Taking a hint from the habitudes of old inn-yard audi- 
ences, Burbage and the other builders of the first public 
theatres saw fit to make thetiring-houseasource of revenue 
by devoting portions of it to the service ofthe exclusive 

■ Cf. Tbt Tbo Mist Gnlltmn, ii. 1 ( Saliromtitix, i. 1 ; Tbi Mtryr'J SnUur, 
iii. 1 3 Til Piny ibt'i m Ifbirt, ili. 6. 

■ S« the induttioo to ,* fVtrwing fur Ftin iFtmtn; ilio Tri|edr'i ipecch 
prucding the tecond id. In Tbi Kaf€ efLmtrtci (1594), we hiTi the line, "Blick 
SUfc Tor Tnfedin, BOd murlhcn fill ". For Mitooe'i coajectore, ace C. I. Elton, 
IFillUm SlialHtpnrt, bu/tmilj axifric%ii, p. 461, 

* Cf. T-w Anpj Ifamnt af Amnion, iii. a ; Tbt Inittiatt Connau, iii, I ; Blurt, 
M^Utr Cmaitili, n. 3 j Ttt PtriitJI Lav, 1. ;, mi ii. J { OibtUt, Q. i6it, i. i ; Tbi 
Tamiiil ^ riH Sirrtff, y. 
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playgoer. On the same level with the upper stage were 
constructed a few latticed boxes for spectators, one of which 
was distinctively known as " the lords' room". Our first 
definite trace of this aristocratic rendezvous is at the Rose 
on the Bankside in 1 592, but it doubtless had earlier and 
other existence. In less than seventeen years, however, its 
use had been abandoned by the nobles to a very inferior 
type of playgoer, a change which was apparently brought 
about by the growing i^hion of sitting on the stE^e. 

At a period when the players were becoming more and 
more luxurious in stage attire, the sole theatrical extrava- 
gance of the Shakespearean era, it was not to be expected 
that they would continue to brave the elements with the 
fortitude and equanimity of their fellow sufferers, the 
stinkards in the yard. The problem was to afford them 
shelter from the pelting rain without unduly darkening 
the house, or obstructing the spectators' view from any 
part. It was solved by erecting over the stage, at an eleva- 
tion corresponding to the ceiling of the uppermost gallery 
in the auditorium, a thatched (or possibly, tiled and leaded) 
half-roof, sloping down from the tiring-house and known 
indifferently as "the shadow" or "the heavens". This 
curious makeshift had the additional advantage of serving 
as a sounding-board. Proof of the presence of the heavens 
in Burbage's house is afforded by a quaint metaphorical 
conceit of Nash's, in his preface to Sidney's Aitropbel and 
Ste/ia (i 5^1) : 

. . . Let not your surfeted sight, new come frS such puppet 
play, think scorne to turn aside into this Theater of pleasure, For 
here you slial find a paper stage streud with pearle, an artificial 
heau'n to ouerehadow the faire frame, and cliristal wals to encounter 
your curious eyes, whiles the tragicommedy of loue is performed 
by starlight. 

Surmountingthe tiring-house in the early public theatres, 
at a slight elevation above the roofing of the galleries, 
was a turret, or hutch, from which the flag, bearing the 
symbol of the house, was hoisted an hour or so before the 
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performance. It was here, at short intervals before the 
entry of the Prolc^ue, that the three Trumpet blasts were ^ 
blown. As a matter of fact, the turret, so far from being 
purely ornamental, was put to a great variety of useful 
purposes. Through its apertures stage ordnance were let 
off, a custom that led to the destructive fire at Shakespeare's 
Globe. Here thunder was simulated by "roU'd bullet" and /^ 
"tempestuous drum " ; and here was situated the windlass, 
or other rude machinery whereby the " creaking throne ", 
or the substantial deity-bearing cloud, was lowered. ' 

Something remains to be said of the arrangement of the 
auditorium in the Elizabethan public theatre, a portion of 
the house which practically attained completeness at the 
outset, so few and trivial are the variations that can be 
traced. To the first English theatre-builders must the 
credit be given of having originated the modern system 
of the three galleries, a aisposition commented upon by 
Samuel Kiechel of Ulm as a novelty, when he visited 
London in 1585.* Apparently the lowermost and middle 
galleries were divided into commodious boxes and the 
uppermost galleries left open. Not all, if any, of the rooms 
and galleries were provided with seats, although in most 
parts stools and cushions could be procured by paying 
extra. Details on this point are, however, somewhat vague. 
All we know for certain is that the scale of prices dimin- 
ished in ratio with the height of the gallery. In keeping 
with this system, "the gentlemen's room", or "twelve- 
penny room", usually the most expensive part of the 
house, was situated on the lowermost gallery close to the 
stage. 

So fiu- as can be determined, no Pre-Restoration play- 
house had a separate entrance to every particular section 
of the building. The public theatres were only provided 

' CCi Prolcifac lo Evrry Mta M bii Hnmtitr ; CymMhu, T. 4 ; Alfbtnau, King tf 
Arrign, openin( of Act i ; Tin Silvtr Agi, faiam. 

■ Cf. W. B. Vijc, Sa£ltMJai tm bj Ftranm, p. 88. Thii diipotitjoa wai un. 
luumra in Venice c. 1609. SttCtiy/iCniJiria\c\ufoinqos),ii.f.i%6. Thceirlicit 
known Tie woTi modem Ililian luditorium ii thil of the PcrtolcK Theatre in Floience, 
cogtiTed in 1657, ind reproduced on oppoiilt p>{e. 
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with two doors, one for general admission to the yard and 
galleries, and the other (by which the lords and the stool- 
holders, as well as the actors, entered), leading intothe tiring- 
house. Writing to Sir Ralph Winwood on July 8, 1613, 
Chamberlain conveys intelligence of the disastrous fire at 
the Globe on St. Peter's Day, "which fell out by a peal of 
chambers (that I know not upon what occasion were to be 
used in the play), the tampln or stopple of one of them 
lighting in the thatch that covered the house, burn'd it 
down to the ground in less than two hours with a dwel- 
ling house adjoyning ; and it was a great marvaile and fair 
grace of God that the people had so little harm, having 
but two narrow doors to get out." ' This curious restriction 
of the number of entrances was due to the continuance 
of the inn-yard and bear-baiting system of preliminary 
payment at the door with subsequent "gathering" inside. 
"Those who go to Paris Gardens, the Bell Savage, or 
Theater", writes Lambard in his Perambulation of Kent 
(1596), "to behold bear-baiting, interludes, or fence-play, 
must not account of any pleasant spectacle, unless first 
they pay one penny at the gate, another at the entry of the 
scaffold, and a third for quiet standing". The perpetuation 
of this clumsy system,' which, subject to some modifica- 
tions, lasted until considerably after the Restoration, was 
due to the circumstance that in the early public theatres, 
the proprietor rarely, if ever, leased the house to the 
players, preferring to take a portion of the receipts.* This 
meant prompt payment and less risk. Hence the reason 
why the players themselves were remunerated by shares 
and not by salaries, and were generally expected to find 
their own costumes and defray the daily charge for " hire- 
lings ". Methods of dividing the receipts varied according 
to the period and the playhouse. At the Theater the players 
received "the profitts arising from the doors", and Burbage 

■ WinwoDd'a MiimrisU, iii. p. 469. Cf. Rilia. tfonm. (16S5), p. 41;, where ihe 
ptay it laid to hare been Ki„g Hi„rji fill. 

■ A iorocwbat limilar ijalein i> itill puriued in Southern Europe. For a modem 
Spiniah analogy, tee Heniy Lyonnel'i Tbiattt n Eifapn (1S97), p. 17. 

• Cf. W. W. Gteg, HeatlHU^i Diarj, ii. p. 118 and p. 134 note) ilio Karl 
Manliiut, Uimrjr >/ TiaaitMl An (1904]^ iii. pp. Si, 109, 146. 
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the proprietor the money gathered in the galleries. But at 
the second Globe and the Bkckfriars half a century later 
(when the daily charges defrayed by the sharers had con- 
siderably increased), the players received "all the commings 
in at the dores to themselves and halfe the galleries from 
the house-kepers. " ' 

Except at the first performances of new plays when the 
ordinary rates of admission were doubled, prices at the pub- 
lic theatres during the strictly Shakespearean era ran from 
a penny to a shilling. An allusion in Nash's Martin's 
Afo»/A'jAf/W shows that in 1589 admission to the Theater 
and the Curtain was a penny. This made the playgoer free 
of the yard, into which one and all hurried. " In the play- 
houses in London", wrote Gosson* in 1582, "it is the 
foshion of youthes to go first into the yarde, and to carry 
their eye through every gallery; then like unto ravens, 
when they spye the carion, thither they flye, and press as 
near to the fairest as they can ". Ingress to the other parts 
could be obtained by external staircases,* but an extra charge 
was subsequently enforced, according to the locality, the 
fee being collected during the performance by "gatherers", 
who were sometimes pressed into stage service as super- 
numeraries. Hence the reason why the top gallery is 
somewhat confusingly referred to in contemporary plays 
and pamphlets as "the penny gallery", "the two-penny 
gallery" and "the two-penny room".* The charge for 
this part would be a penny, but the preliminary payment 
at the door made the total cost two-pence. 

Nothing is more interesting in the social life of the 
Elizabethan-Stuart era than to note the frequent shiftings 
of the centre of gravity in the theatrical world. With the 
erection on the Bankside of the Rose and the Swan in the 
last decade of the sixteenth century, the tide of lashion set 
in southward, much to the satisfaction and increase of the 

■ Hilliwcll-Fliillipp*, Omdima, jrd ed. p. ;49. 
' IV<r> Camfiiird im Fivi Srvtral Aeiwn. 

* Reached (rom the pit \if the rtip lOirked "iofcttvat" in tio Bnehell'i iketch 
of dkeSwu. 

* Callicr'i Mat. Eog. Drtm. Fkoj (tSjt), iii. pp. J4J-4. 
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Thames watermen. Although differing materially from 
each other in point of magnitude, the two new houses pre- 
sented no serious departure from type. Oncis not unmindful 
that the evidence of the well-known Dutch drawing of the 
Swan runs counter to this assertion, but, on the other hand, 
potent reasons exist for believing that van Buchell's sketch 
is not a minutely accurate mirroring of the playhouse it 
depicts at second hand. * It is, indeed, matter for regret 
that we have no completely satisfying view of the interior of 
a Pre-Restoration playhouse, nothing that corroborates or 
amplifies the evidence synthetically derived. The Roxana 
and Meisalina illustrations merely tantalise. Both suffer 
from the grave defect that even the meagre details presented 
cannot be authoritatively applied to any particular theatre 
or kind of theatre. The more illuminative frontispiece to 
The WilSy or Sport upon S/or/(i662) — so long misdescribed 
as a view of the Red Bull but now recognised as a view of 
a "private" theatre*— cannot be taken strictly as evidence 
for the Elizabethan period, even if one uses that term in 
its widest sense. It deals with the surreptitious perform- 
ances of Cox's Drolls during the Commonwealth, or, in 
other words, after the generd dismantling of the theatres 
under the repressive act of 1648. 

The art and mystery of playgoing, as mordantly revealed 
by Dekker in The Guls Hornhooke in 1 609, must not be 
too literally applied totheBankside houses of a decennium 
earlier. In the intervening period the uprise and vogue of 
the "private" theatres had brought about certain modifi- 
cations, not only of the conditions of playgoing, but of 
dramatic representation. We are prone to look upon all 
the Southwark theatres as mere summer resorts, forgetful 
of the fact that performances were given there at all seasons 
until shortly after the dawn of the new century. At the 
Rose or the Swan, in and about the year 1595, the per- 

' C(. T, F. Ordiih, Early LonJen Tbiairo, pp. 164-70 { C. F. Refooldi, Mod. 
mi^ n. p. 5B7 i Victor E. Albright, Ttr Sbalmfiarian Sagi, p. 39 ; Tbi Triiam newg- 
piper, of Aug. 17, 1907, Mr. WiUiam Accher'i feuilleloa on Tbi Grmni efibi PItjr- 

' Ct Victor Albright, op. cit, pp. 40-j. 
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formance generally began at two o'clock in the winter and 
three in the summer, and lasted from two to three hours, 
according to the season and the duration of light.' Within 
this limit a drama in five acts, and a brief jig (otherwise 
a rhymed musical farce) had usually to be given. Although 
acting was often a matter of uncertainty and largely 
depended on the state of the weather, meagre bills convey- 
ing particulars of the place of performance, the play and 
the hour were generally posted up in the city a day or two 
previously.* But as excessive rain might occasion an 
eleventh-hour postponement, the intending playgoer could 
not be assured positively about the arrangement till he 
saw the flag hoisted above the theatre. Resort had to be 
made to the Rose or Swan betimes in order, bodily, to 
secure a place. For the benefit of those who, through 
coming early, arrived dinnerless, eatables and drinkables, 
including fruits, nuts, and bottled beer, were vended tn 
the theatre. No preliminary music to wile away the time 
was vouchsafed these eager enthusiasts, but powdered 
tobacco and the latest thing in pamphlets were procurable 
for a consideration, and the tedium of waiting could be 
allayed by reading, smoking, and playing cards. Nor must 
one overlook, in this connexion, Qasson's vivid testimony 
to the early assembling of women in the galleries and to the 
eagerness with which hot-blooded youth sought them out. 
This factor in the economy of Elizabethan playgoing is par- 
ticularly notable, seeing that in no continental theatre or the 
sixteenth century, or the first quarter of the seventeenth, 
was there frank and free Interminglement of the sexes. * 

■ Thmhoanii the pctiw) miiatci iaVThattoat' t Htfitmmn tf Civil DUmria 
(■jSa), uid Dekkct'i Kwn'i Alwumct (1609). "Tht ipact of twoboun and t half 
and (omevbat marc " ia alluded la in the inductiaa to Baritalcmne Ftir, n pUjtiJ at 
the Hope in 1614. S«e alio (he prologDe to Tbi Lwtt'i Pragrta, and the epilogue to 
TUL^SmbJtct. 

* II wat alto cuitoniarr, at the end of ererj pcrTonnance, to annoaoce (he next 
pUf and the dar ol acting. See the altuaion to thia practice in the linei headed **Thc 
Statioucr", bj H. MDielef, pefiied Co the Pint Folio Beaumont and Fletcher (1647). 
It ia euriouitr JUuitracive of the intente coniemtiim of the pUjter-falk that thia 
coatam ihould ha>e been maintained in the Bngliih theatre dawn to the middle of the 
Uat cents rj. 

■ CC H. A. Rennirt, Lift ^ Ltf* it Vt^ chap. Ti ; Ctryali CnJiiiti (GlaafoiT, 
■90{),iL p. ]S6i Qmtrurly Rmuw, Vol. cii, p. 416.' 
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There was no provision of programmes, as, for other 
reasons besides the vagaries of the weather, there was 
seldom any absolute certainty in the Bankside houses as 
to what would be performed. During Shrovetide and 
other holiday periods the players were at the mercy of the 
'*saylers, watermen, shoemakers, butchers, and appren- 
tices " then enjoying an unwonted leisure, and had to give 
them what they demanded, or risk the destruction of the 
theatre. ' But to prevent misunderstanding (the playgoer 
having the right to depart without payment previous to 
the appearance of the e;atherers*), it was usujil, at public 
and private theatres alike, to expose on the stage, with 
the opening of the doors, a titleboard indicating in text 
letters what piece was about to be performed. Notwith- 
standing this habituation of the Ehzabethan audience to 
inscribed boards, one sees no reason for believing what has 
been so often averred, viz., that changes of scene were 
regularly Indicated in a similar way. It is tolerably certain, 
however, that in plays like Peridei, where the action oscil- 
//'lates rapidly from country to country, as well as In plays 
i/^ of the Marlowean order, where the scene occasionally 
changes while the characters remain on the stage, resort was 
made to Inscribed locality-boards to prevent confusion. 

( — Whether In the theatres in the Fields or on the Bank- 
side there was tacit obedience (probably more from force of 

. habit than deliberate bowing to authority) to the City ordi- 
nance that "no playing be In the dark, so that the auditory 
may return home before sunset". This limitation of the 
tramc of the stage to a period of between two hours and 
a half and three hours largely conditioned much that was 
distinctive in Elizabethan dramaturgy, as well as the entire 
technics of the Elizabethan player. Since time had to be 
rigidly economised, waits of all kinds were studiously 

■ S« the remirkiblf vivid dcMriptiou of thcK lalurnilii in Garton'i Fatiims 
Nam mdit Hhnryafrbe rtinvmiJ Dan Quixou (|6;4]. 

* Tbi> eiutoni, ■□ fit at applied lo [he boiei, long lurviied the Eliiibelhin era, 
and eren penetrated into Ireland. It obtained in the Dublin playhouie earlji in the 
eighteenth eealur;. 
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avoided. Speech had to be at once fluent, articulate, and 
well modulated. Action became well-nigh continuous, and 1 
the interplay of character upon character a merry-go-round. / 
Act-divisions were indicated rather than realised, and gen- ^ 
erally lasted no longer than it took a dumb show to pass 
aoo^s the stage, or Chorus to deliver a brief speech. J 

''^though not exactly the first of its order (a select 
silenced playhouse having been previously established in 
the Singing School of St. Paul's), the Blackfriars, as built 
by the Burbages and opened by Henry Evans in 1597 
under royal patronage, was the first "private" theatre of 
importance, and the exemplar of its type. As much a public 
theatre as any house on the Bankside, it was only private 
in the sense that privacy was obtained for its better class 
patrons bychai^nghigherprices of admission, the cheapest 
seats costmg six-pence. But if more was charged, more, as 
we shall see, was provided. 

For the first sixyears of its history the Blackfriars was 
virtually a Court Theatre subsidised by the Queen. The 
lessees were responsible only for rent and repairs, the 
heavier charges for maintenance, apparel, and furniture for 
the Children of the Chapel, who composed the actors and 
singers, being borne by the royal excheouer. In other 
respects, the Blackfriars enjoyed a distinction beyond 
any other playhouse of its era. It was the first London 
theatre to be honoured by a visit from a reigning monarch. 
We know for certain that the Queen attended the perform- 
ance there on Tuesday, December 29, 1601.' This may 
not have been her first visit and, doubtless, was not her 
last. The vogue of the young eyases caused much heart- 
burning among the adult players, especially as Elizabeth, 
in furthering uie interests of^the petted children, sought 
to suppress, or restrict the other companies. 

t a.CVI.-Wtam,Th,CbiUrmfA,Cbttd*iBUttfr^i,f.^i. Snn>l»f 
Bf ^*f *'■ anconiiij the tlaAinm lure b« dcrrvcJ imm tliit TtJuMc vork, htt 
nil nil mill J I hwtt been tamifditi to owtom la \it4rf<airtuj bl'fuiftoxM vbcrc tiK 
rmIu of antmiti pcnaaal Maif tad rewardi m counict Ui Piut. WiIIkc*! iiiat- 
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Byreason of the persistence of many of its characteristics, 
the private theatre formed the connecting link between the 
platform stage of Shakespeare's day and the picture stage 
of Dryden's. Others of the type may be briefly referred 
to. Paul's, reconstituted shortly after the opening of the 
Blackfriars, had an audience of almost equal distinction, 
and might have enjoyed a similar vogue, had not its reper- 
tory consisted for the most part or "musty fopperies of 
antiquity". Kve or six years later, synchronising with 
the dawn of James the First's reign, the Children of the 
King's Revels had their private house in Whitefriars, to be 
known later (after its re-edification for the adult players), 
as Salisbury Court. About 1615 the Cockpit in Drury 
Lane was transformed into a private theatre and called the 
Phosnix, from its sign. As often as not, however, it was 
referred to by its earlier designation. Largely owing to 
the disrepute of its surroundings, the Phcenix never gained 
distinction of audience, and the quality of its performances 
was little superior to that of the average public theatre. 
f^ With the building of the Blackfriars came in many vital 
improvements. So rapid an advance in a single essay was 
remarkable, for it must be remembered that the divergency 
of the private from the public theatre was considerably 
greater than the divergency of the public theatre from the 
inn-yard. To begin with, the era of the roofed theatre, 
with acting by artificial light, had now dawned. Again, the 
Blackfriars was the first of the rectangular, as opposed to 
the circular, or octagonal, houses. It was likewise the first 
to possess a rectilinear auditorium. ' Of this the shape and 

' I am bMing here on Prof. Willan'i pUufible ireument {op, tit. chip, i.), whith 
neitUr idmiu of proof nor diiproof. But if the Blackfrlari' audilarium begin kjuitc- 
•hapcd it ended round. In Middleton't The Mtjtr af QKnitnugi (1661], i) ceilainly 
icted there before the Civil War, Raynulph, ai Prologue layi : 

"Whit Ra^ulph, moak of Cheicer can, 

RaiK from hi> Polychronicon 

That riiielh him, » worki do men, 

To lee long-parted light agen. 

Thai irii may pliau ibii ramdfmr ring, 

IFilk tfarUing diameaJi drclij in, 

I ihail produce." 
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general disposition were almost wholly conditioned by 
pre-existent circumstances. The Blackfriars was a second 
floor theatre, constructed in an old monastic hall some 
66 feet long by 46 feet broad. Incapable of providing 
accommodation for more than six hundred people, it was 
smaller than any existing playhouse, not even excepting 
Henslowe's "little Rose". But within its narrow confines 
several innovations of practical issue were at once effected. 
From being the worst, the pit now became the best part 
of the house. No longer at the mercy of the elements, it 
was furnished with benches in gradually ascending rows.' 
The house had also the regulation three galleries, not, 
however, as in the existing public theatres, ovoid in form, 
but running along three sides of a rectangle. It has been 
asserted that the Blackfriars was the model for at least two 
of the later private houses*, but it is gravely to be doubted 
whether the rectangular auditorium was ever repeated in 
any house of this order. When Antonio's Revenge was 
produced at Paul's c. November, 1599, the prolt^ue 
maintained that "a sullen tragic scene" was adapted to ( 
the melancholy of the season : — "^ 

Therefore, wc proclaim, 
If any spirit breathes tvithin this round 
Uncapable of weighty passion 



let such 

Hurry amain from our black-visagcd shows. 

Tbc "ipirkling diimonda", I take it, were the lidiii' tyet — nhich oftencr ipirkled 
ia Oic prifiK (ban the public thealrn. Or the reference mighl be to the abounditif 
ligbti of "Ibc torchf Frian." 

I Tbe bcnchei of the Blackfnaia are diitincllx referred to hy Thomu Care* in 
Ua linea to D'Avenaal on Tht Jail Italian, lod the benehea of Satiiburr Court in the 
epilofue to Tin SiMari, Undaubledir it wat from the earlier private houiea thai the 
ReMontioo thcatrea of the picture ttage order derived the principle of the amphilhe- 
Ittical pit, with the beochet ay tlematicallf covered wilh green cidth, an amngemeat that 
held |ood up tn the eighteeoth century. Abundant evidence of Iti ellllence ii to hand, 
ovring to the fact that the contemporary eontineatal pit *« invariably * alandiag one, 
tod that Kveral French travellen have leititied to the tuperiority of the Engliah lyilfm. 
Among iheK are Balihaiar de Moncnny) (166;), Brunei (1S76) and Miiion (1698). 

• C. W. WaUace, op. eil, p. 18 note j and elaewhere. 
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The reference here not only indicates the circular disposi- 
tion of the auditorium, but disproves Professor Wallace's 
assertion that the Paul's theatre had no galleries. "This 
round"' could not refer to the Singing School in which 
the playhouse was constructed ; for that, most assuredly, 
was rectangular. Moreover, one treads on firm ground in 
inferring that the Phoenix had curved galleries, seeing 
that it was constructed in a cockpit, and that Shakespeare 
in King Henry V makts the Chorus speak of the Globe (or 
was it the Curtain ?) as "this cockpit" and "wooden O." 

So much for the Blackfriars auditorium. On turning 
our attention stagewards what first strikes us is the notable 
advance towards the slow-coming isolation of the playerand 
his domains. This, however, was matter of accident, not of 
artistic intention. It was due to the comparative smallness 
of the hall. So far from projecting as of old into the middle 
of the pit, and being surrounded on three sides by the 
groundlings, the stage shrank proportionately in depth and 
mcreased in breadth. It was made to extend right across the 
hall, a disposition that led to the devotion of some little 
space at either end to the service of privileged spectators. ' 
Moreover, as the house was designed for strictly theatrical 
purposes, the stage was made permanent, boarded in below 
and embellished along the front with a carved balustrade. 
Much inconvenience must have been experienced by the 
players on the old removable, unpalisaded stages (of the 
type represented in the well-known Swan sketch), more 
particularly in connexion with the working of traps, always 
a vital factor in Elizabethan performances. Few theatres 
but must have had several of these traps ; many plays 
demanded the simultaneous employment of three or 

' One i) ilwi^i life in taking thne rcferrocca liltrall)', provided one ii ccttiin of 
the plite of pcrfDnnince. Tkui, in the prologue lo Thi Wbsri af Bakyhi, ii written 
for delivery it the Fortune, we hive "the channel of lilence through ibii ifuari be 
throwne." 

' If thit new lyitem of itige-building wi> followed it ill the liter private theitrci, 
« Prof. Willice infer., then we hive no luthentic view of the interior of iny home 
of the order. The Stxina ind Mnialina printi both ihow projecting ttagci ; ind the 
frontiipieee lo Thr fyin, dmpiie prcieniing ligni and lokcni of the private theatre in 
the matter of artificial lighting, indicatei the giaundlingi on two lidea. 
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four." The Induction to 7be Poetaster shows that the Black- 
friars stage had a central trap, and the masque in The Maid's 
Tragedy indicates the use of others. Hence one reason 
why the stool-holders could not have sat about promis- , 
cuously, and must have been assigned a circumscribed 
position. It is noteworthy also that with the introduction i 
of the permanent stage came speaking in the cellarage : 
instance, the ghost In Hamlet.^ 

Beyond the fact that there was considerable elaboration v 
of spectacular effect*, stage routine at the Blackfriars ruled 1 
much as in the public houses. But some modification of 1 
the old physical conditions was clearly brought about by / 
the complete roofing and the consequent resort to wax and f 
tallow for lighting purposes. We know that the turret \ 
and its flag disappeared; and we can assume that "the ' 
shadow" was dispensed with. No other material alteration ' 
in stage regions took place, save a vital change in the 
position of the two main entering doors. On the old 
removable stages no permanent projections beyond the 
straight front of the tiring-house were practicable. Accord- 
ingly the two doors with their surmounting windows had 
to be flush with the facade. This arrangement was more 
calculated to satisfy the vision of the main body of specta- 
tors than suit every possible variety of dramatic situation. 
Detours had to be made where passages across the stage 
were demanded. Scenes where the action took place at 
opposite upper windows in a street were impossible to 
visualize. Hence situations such as that in The Devil is 
an Ass^ \\. 2, had to be eschewed. But on the piermanent 
stage of the Blackfriars these difficulties and restrictions 

' Cf. TU WUti of BtljiM (FoTtuni Tbeitie). the dumb ibow of FilMbood 
<«d. Pnnoo, M. m) ; If It Bi Not a Gtod PUy, ibt Divati$ in it {V.ei SxxW), cfWo^t ol 
HiUi mad MiumUms, t. 3. 

' Ct A*ttm't tuimp (itioo at Piul'i), *. 1- In all public (heiliet preceding 
the BlickTrian, ai well » in die Blackfriara iUelf, the cellange could hardlj have ei- 
cceded lin feet in depth. The iciie wit do 1 lerel with the line of fiijon, and there 
csuM hiTC been no eicaTition in houua where the tcifFold wh occaiiomillr removed 
(or the holding of other enteruinmenli. Thii iIki ippliei to the Blickfriin but for a 
diRierent reuon — (he peculiar locution of the theatre. 

' Note the practicable working fountain in Cytibit'i Knxli, ■ chirieteriitic 
feature o( the Court mounliag of the period. 
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were obviated by placing the two main entering doors and 
their overhanging balconies in an oblique position at either 
end of the tiring-house.' A host of later stage directions 
testify to thegratefulnessofthisarrangemcnt. Forexample, 
in The Malcontent^ v. 2, we have "Enter from opposite 
sides Malevok and Maquerelle singing."' The older 
directions of this sort read "enter from the one door . . . 
the other door." So much more satisfactory in its results 
was this new oblique disposition that it was adopted in all 
subsequent public and private theatres, with the possible 
exception of^ the Hope. Not only this, but it afforded the 
prototype of the proscenium doors and balconies of the 
Restoration picture-stage,aconventionality that maintained 
its sway in the English theatre to a period almost within 
living memory. 
^ "^Tne Blackfriars custom of sitting on the stage, so agree- 
able to thoTe who carried a year's revenue on their backs, 
and desired to "publish a handsome man and a new suit," 
quickly spread to the public theatres, despite the grum- 
bling of the players, the girdings of Jonson, and the 
vigorous protests of the groundlings. Not, indeed, until 
near the middle of the eighteenth century was the stool- 
holder to be wholly banished from the scene.' In Pre- 
Restoration days the presence of these intruders militated 
against the procuring of sustained scenic illusion by means 
of material accessories, with the result that properties 
remained in their primitive stage of symbolism. It was 
only in the imitation of natural phenomena that realism 

■ Cf. Sbatiif^iri-Jatrtuii, ilit.ff. 165-6, Mr. WilllimArchcr'i reprinted trtidc 
on Tit FoTiuHt Tbiairi ; Albright, op. cit. pp. 47-9. The Dutch iketch of (he Swin 
illiutrXei the older method. Had thii obtiined it the BUckfriari, Perigol'i opening 
tpcctk in the fifth tct ol Tbi Fairtfil SbtfbtrJaiviovXii have (eemcd absurd. Immedi- 
ateijr on hit entry he eipiu Qorin leated in her cabin (i. e. on (he inner itage) and layi : — 

"Yon it her Cabin, thui far off I'll Hand 
And call her forth; for my unhallowed hand 
I dare not bring lo near jron lacrcd place." 

■ See alto Nier y^lmr, lU. j i Fcur Play, in On, Sc. 4 (Tbi Tri^mfh of Low), 
dumbihow, Th, LirHt Ffcnh La'wytr,in. i; Tbt CbaMr,,^. i;lfififiraMoHih,\\. 1. 

» Dekker ditcourtei upon thi. ineubut -ith delicioua irony in Tbi G-U H<,r„t«,kt. 

H. Fiwjeffrer, N«»Jrom Blickfrytr, (1620). 
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was aimed at. Thunder, lightning, rain, mists', blazing i 
stars, the singing of birds, all were illusively simulated. 1 

At "the torchy Friars" good music was a predominant 
characteristic. The gross afterpieces, known as "jigs", 
which had so long delighted the rough frequenters of the 
public theatres were abandoned in favour of intercalated 
song and dance. The high reputation for its music gained 
by the Blackftiars early in its first, or subsidised, period was 
never afterwards lost or rivalled. In the beginning this dis- 
tinction was largely attained by the quality of the prelude 
with which it regaled its patrons for a whole hour before 
the play.* The strange thing was that, notwithstanding 
all these extraneous musical features, the earliest comer 
was not detained at the Blackfriars any longer than three 
hours, or about the limit of a public theatre performance.* 
This dispatch is all the more curious seeing that the 
necessity for undue rapidity of action had been precluded 
by the employment of artificial light. But it may be that 
strict economy ruled, wax and tallow being expensive.) 

It is noteworthy that the two innovative theatres of the 
Ellizabethan era, each typical of its class, were built by 
James Burbage. But Burbage's death apparently took 
place before the Blackfriars was finished, and the work 
was probably completed under the superintendence of his / 

son Richard. There is here an important continuity, for V 
the younger Burbage constructed in 1598, largely out of 
the material of the demolished Theater, the never-to- 
be-forgotten Globe on the Bankside. All the theatrical 

' MitU (li in ArJtn ef Favtribam, it. 1 and j) were tjfcctcd bj' imake iritiag 
from ■ tr»p. For mimic ninilDtmi, «« If Ir Bi Nei a Guni Ply, ihi Divell ii in / 
(cd. FeinoD, iii. p. ]i6) ; ind Tbi Bratn Agi, Act i, dumb ihoir. It ii impoiiible (o 
4nine hov tbii tffttx wig maoiged. 

■ Sec the imponiDt extract Tram the Diary of Phitipp Juliui, Duke of StttlcD- 
Pomcnnii (i6oi),giicn by C. W. Wallace, op. cil. chap. ii. Bcfond doubt the Black- 
friin CBMMn ronned the prototype of the " Fitit, Second, and Third Muiic " of the 
Xdloritioa period. Hence the lenor of the Duke'i temarki ii curioutly iterated by 
later Tiaiton, tuch ai Sorbitrei (1664} and Migolotii (1669]. In the belated Travth 
af the latin we read, "before the comedy begini, that the audienee may not be tired 
with waiting, the moK deligblful lymphoDiei are played ; on whith iccounl many 
pcnoDi come early to trCjoj ihjt agreeable amutemenl." 

' The actual traffic of the Wage rarely exceeded 1 period of two houn. See 
frolofue to Tbt 7w* N»Ui Kimtmi* and (o Ltvt'i Pilirimsif. 
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improvements of the age were therefore due to the enter- 
prise of the one femily, father and son. It must not be 
overlooked that the Globe was in the direct line of pro- 
gress. Although its auditorium had all the normal charac- 
teristics of the older public theatres, some melioration took 
place in the arrangement of the stage, based on the im- 
provements at the Blackfriars. 

We have no authentic view of Shakespeare's famous 
theatre on the Bankside, but we know at least that it was 
'^ circular in outline.' Whether or not it was the '* wooden 
O " referred to by the Chorus in King Henry V, it was 
certainly the house spoken of in the prologue to TAe M«rry 
Devill of Edmonton in 1608 : 

We ring this rtund with our invoking spellcs.* 

Surrounded by dykes and reached by light bridges, the 
Glotw stood on a sort of islet. Its situation is vividly 
pictured in Ben Jonson's Execration upon Vulcan. Over its 
galleries was a thatched roofing, an arrangement that 
eventually occasioned its destruction by fire. Unlike most 
of the other Bankside houses, its record remained unsullied 
by bull- and bear-baiting. Since it was strictly a playhouse, 
we may take it that, after the manner of the Blacklriars, it 
had a permanent, palisaded stage, projecting, however (as 
in the earlier public houses), into the yard. That the Globe 
stage was surrounded on its three sides by a low balustrade * 
possibly with a view of resisting the encroachments of the 
groundlings, can be gleaned from Middleton's allusion in 
thepoeticalintroductiontoyAffi/flc^ffico^f (1604). Lucifer, 
on ascending to speak the prologue to his own play, says : 

' HilUwell-Phillippi, in hii Onilim, idenlilio an uninicribcd, lurrcllcti pLajhnute 
in Hondiui' Tiev of North and South Londoa in Spccd'i Tbi'iiyi ofibi Empi.c cf Grcti 
Briiahu {1610), at the Globe. But Thiy (Cbron. Hiir. Eng. Sragr, p. 14.6] Iravtrieithii 
aicription jn poinlme out that the lo-called Globe ii more likely the Roie. No [chance 
can be placed on the eiidcnct or the old mapt. They were baied for the mait part on 
■urveyi made many jrtari previouilf { and in ihcm the Bankijde theatre* arc leldom 
correctly located. Cf. William Martin't Tbi Siu of Ai Gltht Plajbauii „f Stmkapart 
(1910} ai reprinted from Strny Artbtnltptal Cilletihm, Vot. xiiii. 

' Cf. the linei "On Sejanui," b)- "Ev. B." 1— 

" When in the Globe'i fair ring, our world"! beat aUge," etc 

' DouhtlcH limilar to the itige raili indicated on the engraved title pagei of 
Xgiand and Mauliw. 
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And now that I liave vaulted up so high, 
Above the stage rails of this earthen Globe, 
I must turn actor and join companies. 

There seems to be no valid reason for doubting that one 
invariable concomitant of the permanent (as opposed to the / 
removable) stage was the oblique entering doors. Some ^ 
slight evidence exists to show that the Globe had these. 
In The Merry Devill ofEdmonlon, v. 2, as performed there, 
the scene represents two opposite inns whose signs have 
been mischievously stolen or transposed. Note that the 
host of the George refers to his rival as "mine overthwart 
neighbour." The situation demands two opposite doors, 
with or without overhanging signs, and could not be 
realised by two doors ranged along a straight line in the 
front of the tiring-house. 

Shortly after the opening of the Globe, two other public / 
theatres were built on the north side of the river, the Red ^ 
Bull in St. John Street, Clerkenwell, and the Fortune in ^J' 
Golden Lane, Cripplegate.' Both appealed to much the 
same type of playgoer, a rough and ready type, delighting 
in robustious melodrama and exuberant declamation. "I 
have heard," writes Gayton in 1654,' "that the Poets of 
the Fortune and Red Bull had always a mouth-measure 
for their actors (who were terrible tear-throats) and made 
their lines proportionable to their compasses, which were 
sesquipedales — a foot and a half." 

Built in 1 599, after the general disposition (but not the 
form) of the Globe, the Fortune was a square- shft ped J 
theatre with a rectangular auditorium. It enjoys the 
distinction of being the only Pre-Restoration playhouse 

' No authentic view Dftithn hii [ome down lo ui. Albright (op. cit. p. 45) 
p)iu>ibl7 identifict tht MtHalim illuitrilion ■■ 1 licw of the Red Bull, la iicriplioa 
*hidi. It fitil light, Kmu Iwrnt out bf what Bako {Bhg. Dramanca, 1782, i. 16S) 
%tjt of Hiomii Jordin, lii., tbit he w» "i ptrformtr belonging to the compinj' it 
the Red Bull, and icifd ihepart of Lepidi in the trigedf orM»w/iJU." But difficultiea 
oop up on further elimination. The King'a Reieli men ihifted about from theatre 
to theatre, and we ha*e no record of the houae where Richirdi' trigedj' wit lirtt pro- 
duced. And enen if we had, we ha*e no evidence to ahow (hat the TJew on the 
eoiriTed (itle-pafe repreieiita the atafe of that particular theatre. 

' op. tit. 
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which can be scientifically reconstructed. Basing on its 
extant building contract, and supplementing the incom- 
plete details by knowledge derived from other sources, Mr. 
Walter H. Godfrey, the well-known London architect, has 
drawn up a series of elaborate plans which visualize satis- 
factorily the main characteristics of the first Fortune.' 
The only seriously debatable point in connexion with this 
sound reconstruction is the position of the staircases, which, 
on due reflection, would appear to have been external.' 

It only remains to add that within the strictly Shake- 
spearean era a complete cycle of theatre-building took 
place. The last public playhouse erected in the poet's 
j lifetime — the malodorous Hope o n the Bankside — was a 
' reversion to type. ModelFed largely on the S wan , the 
Hope was provided with a removable stage, so that it might 
maintain the unsavoury traditions of the old Bear Garden 
which it had superseded. 

In reviewing the story of the English drama and its 
habitat in the seventeenth century, it is impossible to draw 
any sharp line of demarcation. The outbreak of the Civil 
I "War simply indicates (in military phrase) a marking of 
j time, not a dismissal. When activities were renewed it 
1 was on the old basis. The first theatres of the Restoration 
period were strictly of the Elizabethan order. Even when 
these were superseded one cannot say that the platform 
stage passed away and left no trace. Some of its physical 
characteristics and not a few of its conventionalities became 
the inheritance ofthe_pkture stage. So, too, many of the play- 
going customs of Shakespeare's day lasted until Congreve's. 
The great Elizabethan impetus cannot be said to havewholly 
spent itself until the middle of the nineteenth century. 

' FoF the deii^i, contract, and eicunui, •« Mr. Goiirrey'i article, " Ad 
Eliiabethan Theatre " in The AnbiiKaral Rraiivi fot AprLl, 1908. Cf. Sbainpcar,- 
Jabrbuih, 1908, pp. 159-66, Tbc Farluni Tbtam. For an independent recon it ruction 
of the Cripplegale houie, by A. Forellier, lee Tbi lUuuraud London News of Augutt 1 1, 
1911. Thit, white in lomc reipcctt an improvement on Mr. Godfrc/i deiigai,ii marred 
by one or two unwarrantable fcaturei, luch as the curtain dividing the upper itage from 
front to bade, and the partition at the front of the yard. 

' See my review of Mr. Godfrey'i plana in the article on « The Old Fortune " in 
Tit Tribune newipaper of October ij, 1907. 
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Chronological List of Elizabethan, and quasi- 
Elizabethan, Playhouses (1576 — 1663). 
The Theater. 
Unroofed theatre; situated in Moore-fields, Shoreditch; built by 
James Burbage,i576} pulled down, 1598; authentic views, none.' 
The Curtain. 
Unroofed theatre ; situated in Moore-fields, Shoreditch ; built 
in 1576-, pulled down c. 1630; last referred to in 1627; authentic 
TJews, none. _ 

Paul s. 
First roofed theatre ; situated In the Choir Singing School, near 
the Convocation House (St. Paul's) ; built c. 1581; suppressed, 
' 1590-6 ; last trace of, c. 160S ; burnt down in Great Fire, 1666 j 
authentic views, none. 

Newincton Butts. 

Unroofed theatre i situated in Lambeth -, built c. 1586; pulled 

down c. 1603 ; authentic views, none. 

The Rose. 

Small, unroofed theatre ; situated on the Bankside in South wark; 

built between 1587 and 1592 ; first referred to in IS92, last in 

1603; authentic views: (Exterior) Nord en's Map, 1593; Ryther's 

Map, 1604. ^ 

The Swan. 
Unroofed theatre; situated in Paris Garden, Southwark; built 
' 595 ^Y Francis Lznglcy ; pulled down c. 1635 ; authentic views: 
(Interior) Van Buchell's sketch, after de Witt, 1596; (Exterior) 
Visschcr's Map, 1616 ; Manor Map, 1627. 
Blackfriars. 
Small, roofed, second-floor theatre ; situation, Blackfriars ; built 
1596, pulled down August 6, 165$; authentic views, none. 
The First Globe. 
Unroofed theatre ; situated on the Bankside; built IS9S i burnt 
down June 29, 1613 ; authentic views, none. 

■ Cf. G. P. Biker, TbtDrvilepmtnlefSbaliiiftartaiaDramami, FP' i^i I IJ. US- 
Prof. Biker here reproducei the rude dcpictloni of two bulldinfi from Kjrlher'i Map of 
■ 604, which he idcnllliu ■• the Theater ind ihe Fortune, forKelful of Ihc fict Ihitthc 
two houiei were never itanding il the one lime. Perhipi, on lecond thought, he would 
be indioed Co uj that they rcpretrntid the Curtain ind the Fortune — a plauiible 
ucriptioa. Bill tita here there are difficulliei. The auppoied liew of the Fortune ii 
Borc like i church thin i theatre. It hat ■ iteiple luttnounted by i fiig. The &*% doca 
not ncccMiriljr prate the theatre. Id Hondiua' liew of London in 16 to (reproduced aa 
a frantitpicce bf Prof; Baker), two aXf churchei ate ihown with aiimilir adamneDt. 
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The First Fortune. 
Unroofed square theatre ; situated in Golden Lane (afterwards 
Red Cross Street), Cripplegate; buiIti6oo; burnt down December 
9, 1621; authentic views, none. 

Red Bull. 
Unroofed theatre; situated in St. John Street, Clerkenwell; 
built c. 1600; enlarged in 1632; last used as playhouse 1663 
(see Pepyi' Diary, April 25, 1664); authentic views, none. 
Whitefriars. 
Small roofed theatre ; situated near Salisbury Court, Fleet Street ; 
built c. 1603 ; last referred to, 1621 ; authentic views, none. 
The Hope. 
Unroofed theatre and Bear-baiting arena ; situated on the Bank- 
side; built 1 61 4; pulled down 1656; authentic views: (Exterior], 
Visscher's Map, 1616 ; " Cittie of London" Map, 1646; 
** Londonopolis " Map, 1657. 

The Second Globe. 
Unroofed theatre (on site of, but much superior to, the first 
house); built 1614; pulled down 1644; exterior view of, Visscher, 
1616. 

The Cockpit, or Phcenix, 

Small roofed theatre; constructed in the Cockpit in Drury Lane 

c. 1617 ; dismantled 1649 ; last used 1664. 

The Second Fortune. 

Unroofed, brick theatre; erected on site of older house c. 1623; 

dismantled in 1649, and never afterwards used as a playhouse; 

serving as a secret conventicle in November, 1682; later used as 

a brewery. For exterior view in final stage, see Wilkinson's 

Londina Illuitrata, 

Salisbury Court. 
Roofed theatre; situated in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street; built 
1629; dismantled 1649; last used 1661 ; destroyed by Great 
Fire, 1666 ; authentic views, none. 

_ Verb Street. 
Oblong roofed theatre ; situated in Vere Street, Clare Market ; 
built in a tennis-court ; last constructed house of the Elizabethan 
order ; opened by Killigrcw and the King's Company, November, 
1660 ; closed April, 1663; for view of ruins of, see C. W. 
Heckethorn, Linula'i Inn and tht LecallUii Adjaftnt, p. 138. 
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Writing in his Guh Hornbooke (1609) on "How a Gallant 
should behave himself in a Playhouse," Dekker addresses 
his pretended fledgeling in a vein of masterly irony and 
contrives to pillory some of the foibles of the time. 
" Sithence then " he says, "the place is so free in entertain- 
ment, allowing a stoole as well to the Farmers Sonne as to 
your Templer : that your Stinkard has the selfe-same 
libertie to be there in his Tobacco-Fumes, which your 
sweet Courtier hath : and that your Car-man and Tinker 
claime as strong a voice in their suflfrage, and sit to give 
judgment on the plaies life and death, as well as the 
prowdest Momus among the tribe of Critick : it is fit that 
hee, whom the most tailors bils do make roome for, when 
he comes, should not be basely (like a vyoll) casd up in a 
corner. 

"Whether therefore the gatherers of the publique or 

f)rivate Playhouse stand to receive the afternoones rent, 
et our Gallant (having paid it) presently advance himselfe 
up to the Throne' of the Stage. I meane not into the 
Lords roome (which is now but the Stages Suburbs) : No, 
those boxes, by the iniquity of custome, conspiracy of 
waiting women and Gentlemen-Ushers, that there sweat 
together, and the covetousnes of Sharers, are contemptibly 
thrust into the reare, and much new Satten is there damba, 
by being smothred to death in darknessc. But on the very 
Rushes where the Comedy is to daunce, yea, and under 

' Prof. SchcUing, who !• much too upl to tike Dekkci'i litaritiirt phruing literallj', 
Momblci buUf over [hii piiiige. Set ElhaUihn Drtma I. 17;. He thinlu the 
ttftnnct wi( to the actuil propertr throne which he deemi iccordinglj almoM a 
pcmiineDl feiture of the (tige. Dekker'i meining ii mide ippareal b^ the Second 
Child'! initruction to the pcea plixgocr in the Induction to Cjukia'i Reinli 1 "O loid 
•ir I will jrou betnji four itoorute to much } Vfhj throne jounelf in Mile, a> other 
frntlcmen lue, til I" Or, in other word*, hire 1 itool and tike ■ an>picuou potitien 
on the niic 
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the state of Camhises himselfe must our fethered Estridge, 
like a piece of Ordnance, be planted valiantly (because 
impudently) beating downe the mewes and hisses of the 
opposed rascality." 

Than this, no old passage dealing with the EHizabethan- 
Stuart stage has been more sadly misinterpreted. It is only 
within the last decennium that a scientific examination of 
early physical conditions has been entered upon, and no 
investigator has as yet attained sufficient knowledge to 
tearouttheheartof Dekker'sfascinating mystery. Towards 
that consummation the following excursus may ultimately 
prove helpful. 

Our first business is to note that Dekker's reflections 
are not limited tn their application. They deal, on his own 
showing, with both the public and the private theatre, and 
one cannot but assume that alt the customs referred to in 
the chapter were common to both. ' 

The gull is instructed to seat himself on the stage at the 
psychological moment, or, in other words, when "the 
quaking prologue" is about to enter. He has come in by 
the tiring-house door, having duly paid the preliminary 
price of admission ; more remains to be disbursed for a 
stool. The same doorway leads to the Lords' room, a resort 
to be avoided, as it has lost its high repute. He is not 
told why Rank and Fashion had abandoned these boxes to 
waiting women and gentlemen-ushers. It may be that 
they wearied of trying to execute the impossible feat of 
seemg the action that occasionally took place on the inner 
stage beneath them, and, in sheer desperation, increased 
the numbers of that growing body who sat on the stage 
itself. This would have necessitated some enlargement of 
the scaflnsld, more in breadth, probably, than in depth, but 
still with some deepening. The actual position of the 
tiring-house would not be — could not be — altered ; and 
yet, if we assume that acting went on well to the front of 



■ Prof. Willace ili>|iut« thii (op. cit. chip. li. faii'im), but hi> a. 
been ctftclivtly diipoied of by Mr. C. R. Baik'crvill in hit paper on "The Cuit< 
SittinE on the Eliubcthan Stigc " in Medtrn PUIiligj (Cbkigo), tJU. No. 4, April, 
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the stage, the boxes at the back would be so much the more 
remote from the main action. Dark and ill-placed, they 
should no longer have been let to spectators, but the 
cupidity of the players induced them to turn the deserted 
rooms into a licentious rendezvous for the lower middle 
classes. 

By those not profoundly versed in Dekker's pamphleteer- 
ing style, it might possibly be argued that the description 
of the Lords' room as "now but the Stages Suburbs" 
implies that the position of the boxes for the nobility had 
recendy been altered. That this was not so, seems demon- 
strated by the fact that no topical allusion to the Lords' 
room can be traced later than The Gub Hombooke. What 
one really requires to grasp is that Dekker uses the word 
"suburbs" in a sinister metaphorical sense, hard to arrive 
at now but readily comprehended by his contemporaries. 
In Lantbom and CandU-Ligbt (1608), he had already 
devoted a whole chapter to a gruesome description of the 
iniquities of London's suburbs. "Would the Divell hire 
a villaine to spil bloud ?" asks he. "There he shall finde 
him. One to blaspheme ; there he hath choice. A Pandar 
that would court a matron at her praiers ? hes there. A 
cheator that would turne his owne father a begging ; He's 
there too: A harlot that would murder her new-borne 
Infant ? Shee lies in there." That Dekker meant to imply 
by "suburbs of the stage " a disreputable and undesirable 
locality is shown by a quaint passage in the first chapter of 
The Guh Hombooke, wherein we learn of " Potato-pies, 
and Custards" that "stood like the sinful suburbs of 
Cx>kery, and had not a wall (so much as a handful! hie) 
built rownd about them."^ 

As much of this interpretation appears a mere beting 
of the question, I hasten to advance some proof that the 
boxes for the nobility were originally situated aloft in the 

> CtNuhc*>CtrHR Torn ni«r/fn«/ni(i;9]),*'l4iiulni, whit irtlhrSuborlxbul 
IkCBKd Stcwci ? Cin it be M miDf brolhtl-houtei of MI117 Motutlitf uil •iie-pennf 
whamlaDw (ihe neit doore to the Migidritei) ihould be lel upuiilmiintiinni," «tc^ 
etc. Sec >]» Dckkci'i Jaa u Mah Tw Mirrii, No. Jg. 
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tiring-house, and that before 1 609 the position had been 
abandoned. 

Of the four known views of interiors of early non-scenic 
theatres, three show incontestable that spectators sat in 
elevated boxes at the back of the stage.' The existence of 
this custom at the public houses is indicated in the well- 
known sketch of the Swan, and at the private by the 
erroneously ascribed frontispiece to Kirkman's Drolls, 
, which, popular acceptance to the contrary notwithstanding, 
does not represent the Red Bull.* Professor Baker, as 
behoves a thick -and-thin supporter of Dr.Cecil Brodmeier's 
individual exposition of the alternation theory, scouts the 
possibility of spectators sitting at the back of the stage, and 
opines that De Witt's sketch is lai^ely responsible for the 
persistence of the idea. He tries to explain away the evidence 
it presents, forgetful of the feet that corroboration of its 
details in this respect is ample.* "It is by no means clear," 
he writes, "that the persons seen in this gallery in the 
print are not actors watching the scene o'n the front stage, so 
that any argument from it starts from an exceedingly weak 
premise. Secondly, the great majority of the Elizabethan 
plays call for use of the upper stage. How convenient and 
how probable, to turn the occupiers of the upper stage 
seats out when the exigencies of the play demanded! Above 
all, why should rational theatre-goers wish to gaze on the 
backs of the actors and to sit in the one part of the house 
where hearing would be most difficult," The prime mistake 
here is in supposing that the whole of the second floor in 
the tiring-house was given over to the upper stage. A 
sufficiency of pictorial and textual evidence exists to show 
that only a central portion of the floor was so allotted ; the 
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remainder was divided up into boxes for the musicians 
and for spectators. Even if some of the boxes were occasion- 
ally pressed into the service of the scene to represent 
windows, — a not improbable supposition — I see no reason 
why the spectators should not have been disturbed. Those 
who went there took all risks. Spectators of a similar order 
had to undergo a like discomfiture at a much later period. 
In the London theatres of the eighteenth century there 
were stage boxes over the two proscenium doors, and in 
these spectators frequently sat. It is to this arrangement 
Tate Wilkinson refers when he says in his JWwio/rj" when- 
ever a Don Choleric in The Fop's Fortune, or Sir Amorous 
Vainwit in A Woman's a Riddle, or Charles in The Busy 
Body, tried to find out secrets, or plot an escape from a 
balcony, they always bowed and thrust themselves into 
the boxes over the stage, amidst the company, who were 
greatly disturbed, and obliged to give up their seats." 
Prof. Baker's query as to why rational people should desire 
to occupy such a generally undesirable position as that of 
the back boxes can be satisfactorily answered. The nobility 
went there in the beginning because they could enter by 
the tiring-house door, and be completely isolated from the 
mob. When the inconvenience of the locality from the 
mere playgoer's point of view became unbearable, the 
Lords' room was abandoned to the desecrations of those 
who made of it a mart for illicit love and bought kisses. 

The earliest known reference to the Lords' room occurs 
in Henslowe's Diary, in a list of payments made for the 
building or repairing of the Rose circa 1 592 : 

pd. forscllyngeof the Romeouer the tjrerhowssc. ... x 5. 
pd. for scllingcs my lords Rome. . . . xiiij s.' 

It may be that the association of the two entries does 
not warrant us in assuming the propinquity of the two 
rooms ; but if we take it that the room over the tiring- 
house is represented by the garret in the Swan sketch out 

[ mikn Hd huh of thcM dctiili. CT. Hht. Emw. 
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of which the trumpeter is emerging, the Lords' room at the 
Rose might well have been on the lower story. That it 
was sub-divided is apparently indicated by Henslowe's 
use of the word "sellinges," and the relative payments 
show that it occupied a somewhat larger area than the 
top room. 

Two important textual allusions bring into sharper 
perspective the evidence presented in the three interior 
views, and go far towards clinching my main argument. 
Every Man Out of his Humour was acted at the Globe in 
1599. In Act ii. sc. i., Carlo BufFone comments upon 
Fastidious Brisk's boasting of his intimacy with certain 
courtiers thus : "There's ne'er a one of these but might 
lie a week on the rack, ere they could bring forth his name; 
and yet he pours them out as familiarly as if he had seen 
them stand by the fire in the presence, or ta'en tobacco 
with them over the stage, in the lords' room." ' This is 
definite enough. " Over the stage " can only be interpreted 
to mean above in the tiring-house. None of the rooms in 
the auditorium proper could be said to be over the stage. 
In the Swan sketch, as well as in the so-called Red Bull 
&ontispiece, a clear space (for the use of spectators in the 
yard or pit) is shown between the sides of the platform and 
the lowermost gallery. At the Fortune theatre, as one can 
readily deduce from the building contract,' this space 
formed a gap of some six feet on each side. On the Messalina 
and Roxana engraved title-pages (wherein the type of 
theatre represented cannot be satisfactorily determined) we 
have indications in the narrowing stage of a similar arrange- 
ment. From these facts may be safely predicated the 
existence of a definite rule for the public theatres. The 
chances are, however, that in the private houses, with their 
comfortably seated pits, a different system obtained. On 

■ Compire Wcbitcr'i induction to Tbt lUalcsnttni (Globe, 1604) : 

Jibn Lnv'ni i Good (ir, will you leave (he ttige t I'll help ^on to 1 privite 

Stj! Come Cue, leli tike lome tobieco . . . 
> Given in eilenio, from Milone'i Sbaktifare, in Hilliwell-Phillippt' O.l/nci, 
3rd ed, pp. 5i+ ff. 
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Prof. Wallace's showing the stage in Burbage's Blackfriars 
extended right across the entire width of the hall. ' Even 
conceding this, it is doubtful if the Lords' rooms during the 
first lustrum of this house's history were situated otherwhere 
than in the tiring-house. One longs to speak decisively 
on this point so that one might the more readily visualize 
that amiable habitude of Ben Jonson's at the Friars, 
caustically alluded to in Satiromasnx, or the Untrussing of the 
Humorous Poet (1602), in that curious passage beginning, 
"Besides you must forswear to venture on the stage 
when your play is ended, and to exchange courtesies and 
compliments with the gallants in the Lords' rooms, to make 
all the house rise up in arms and to cry 'that's Horace, 
that's he I that's he 1' " &c. 

Before the period of its degradation the Lords' room was 
more remarkable for the conspicuousness and distinction 
bestowed upon its occupants than for its play-seeing con- 
veniency. That a certain type of ruffler haunted the place 
is seen in an undated epigram on "Spongus the gallant" 
preserved in The Dr, Farmer Cbetbam MS. Commonplace 
Book': 

He pIsLycs at Primero' over the stage, 

%htc for the wall, and Iceepes a lac'tc Clokc page ; 

Ryde through the streetcs in glisteringe bravcrie 

and swallowcs not the least indignitie. 

To occupy a seat in the Lords' room was accordingly to 
place oneself where all eyes would naturally be attracted. 
The action had no other background than the tiring-house. 
That was the sense in which such a seat was "the best and 
most conspicuous place " according to the allusion of Sir 
John Davies in his Epigrams* : 

Rufus the Courtier, at the theatre, 

Leauing the best and most conspicuous place. 



■ Bd. GroMtt (1B71), pt. i- p. 104. 

' A (uhionable gime it cicdi. "t left him ii priauro with ihe Duke of Suffolk." 
JThj; Hmrj nil, i. a. 

• Publiihcd at Middilburgh circa i;qg. 
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Doth either to the stage himselfe transfer, 
Or through a grate* doth show his doubtful face. 
For that the clamorous frie of Innes of court, 
Fillcs up the priuate roomes of greater prise; 
And such a place where all may haue resort, 
He in his singularitie doth despise. 

Yet doth not his particular humour shunne 
The common stews and brothels of the towne, 
Though all the world in troupes do thither runnc, 
Clean and vnclean, the gentle and the clowne : 
Then why should Rufus in his pride abhorre 
A common scate, that loues a common whore. 



As for the waiting-women and gentlemen-ushers who 
resorted to the Lords' room after it had fallen from its high 
estate, and who, according to Dekker, sweltered there in 
ignoble obscurity, some allusion to this well-marked and 
undiscriminating type of playgoer is evidently intended in 
Ben Jonson's lines to Fletcher on The Faithful Shepherdess: 

The wise and many-headed bench that sits 
Upon the life and death of plays and wits, 
Compos'd of gamester, captain, knight, knight's man, 
Lady or pusil, that wears maske or fan, 
f^tlvet cr taffata cap, ranted in the dark 
With the shops foreman, or some suihe brave sparke^ 
(That may judge for his sixpence) had before 
They saw it half, damn'd thy whole play. 

One wonders whether it would be safe from this to draw 
the inference that the Lords' rooms, at the period of their 
decline and fell, were known as " sixpenny rooms ". In the 
induction to The Magnelick Lady (1632), Jonson makes 
allusion to " the faeces or grounds of your people, that sit 
in the oblique caves and wedges of your house, your six- 
penny mechanicks." In The Actors' Remonstrance, a satirical 

I Grated itigc boiei were •omctimei ptetieil into llii icrvice a( the icenc. Cf. 
Tbt TvH Ntilr Kinimin, ii. 1, the Diughler'i penultimate ipeech. Alio i King Hnrj 
Fl, i. l^, where Siliibuty on the upper itige lalki of looking "through the Cr»te." In 
Tbi Picmrt, it. I, Ubaldo, in hit ahirt, peepi out of ■ grited window in the upper part 
of the tiring-houae. 
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tract published in 1643 after the silencing of the theatres, 
promise is made on behalf of the players that in future 
they will cease to admit into their "sixpenny rooms those 
unwholesome enticing harlots that sit there merely to be 
taken up by apprentices or lawyers' clerks." If it was to 
the harpy and her prey that the old Lords' room was given 
over, one can readily divine why they were content to sit 
there in semi-darkness, seeing little of the action, unseen 
of the audience. 
c The question naturally suggests itself, to what part of 
the house did the gallants resort after they had forsaken 
the Lords' room ? Many doubtless sat upon the stage, but 
this position, from its aptness to evoke "the mewes and 
hisses of the opposed rascality," could not have been grate- 
ful to all. Dekker in the Proamium of his Guls Hombooke 
reveals to us the position sometimes occupied by the gallant 
who had matriculated in "the new-found Colledge of 
Criticks." Addressing shallow censurers of this kidney, he 
writes, "I conjure you (as you come of the right goose-caps) 
staine not your hose ; but when at a new play you take up 
the twelve-penny rome next the stage ; (because the Lords 
and you may seeme to be haile fellow wel-met) there draw 
forth this booke, read alowd, laugh alowd, and play the 
Antickes, that all the garlike mouthd stinkards' may cry 
out. Away with the fool." 

As the witling could not give the impression of being 
hail fellow well met with the nobility without sitting in 
their midst, it follows that the twelvepenny room must 
have been the part of the house generally resorted to 
by the higher orders after they had forsaken the Lords' 
room. 

Apart from the distinction of tariff between the public 
and the private theatres, there was apparently no uniform 
charge for admission to any particular part in all the houses 

I A phrau commiMilr ipplicd (a the peuadliap. On< un hert cite Dckkir in 
clociditioa of hinwclf. Scoffin| it the iinitj of the plijtn in hii ifction on Wini« 
in Xnn'i jthmamtk, he writn : **Yc dull be (lid to plijr three houri for two-pence 
' " ' ■" ' ilronger th»n g>r1jck, and ible to 
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of any one cat^ory at any specific period.' But generally 
speaking, a shiUing (or, in other words, about six or seven 
shillings of the present currency) was the highest charge 
demanded. In this connexion Collier quotes from Sir T. 
Overbury's Characters {t 6 1^), "If he have but twelvepence 
in his purse he will give it for the best room in the play- 
house." This he takes to be decisive. If then this twelve- 
penny room " next the stage " was the most expensive part 
of the house, there is every reason to believe — not only 
from Dekker's allusion but from other circumstances — 
that it was situated in the lowermost gallery. In the 
English theatre the rule has invariably held good (beginning 
with the first tier of boxes, not with the basement), the 
higher you go, the less you pay. 

It must be said with emphasis that this twelvepenny 
room was no new device fashioned as a substitute for the 
old Lords' room. Identity of position shows that the 
twelvepenny room was only another name for the gentle- 
men's boxes, which were undoubtedly co-existent with the 
tiring-house room during the period it was frequented by 
the nobility. From the outset of its career the Globe had 
these gentlemen's rooms, for the Fortune was built after 
the manner of the Globe, and in the Fortune contract 
we read of " fower convenient divisions for gentlemen's 
roomes" in one of the galleries, the particular locality, 
however, remaining unspecified. But the information 
lacking can be obtained by a careful study of the Hope 
contract of 1 6 1 3. In even greater degree than the Fortune 
was based on the Globe was the Hope constructed on the 
lines of the Swan. One finds it stipulated in the Hope 
contract that Gilbert Katherens should "also make two 
boxes in the lower most storie fitt and decent for gentlemen 
to sitt in ; and shall also make the partitions betweene the 
roomes as they are at the salde playhouse called the Swan." 



ft in 1614, enumerated m the iaduction to Bariialomna Fair, i 
fact thit (he Globe had juit been buml down. Thii meaac 
re demind for plicei. 
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We turn now to the valuable sketch of the interior of 
the Swan, and we find that van Buchell, acting on the 
instructions of his friend Johannes de Witt, has inscribed 
across the very portion of the lowermost story indicated 
by Dekker ("the twelvepenny room next the stage") the 
word orchestra. ' This is conclusive. Neither in its original 
nor its latterday sense was the term here applied, but in 
a sense peculiar to the sixteenth and seventeervth centuries. 
Cotgrave in his Dictionary, published in 1611, defines 
erchestre as " the senators' or noblemen's places in a tlieatre, 
between the stage and the common seats." In Serlto's 
design for a stage and auditorium,' a genuine orchestra, 
in the classic sense, intervenes between the two, and the 
seats nearest the bare space are indicated as those occupied 
by the noblest spectators. As this was the normal arrange- 
ment on the continent throughout the sixteenth century, 
and as the orchestra itself was no longer made use of, the 
term came to be applied by natural transition to the seats 
occupied by the highest classes. Instances of the use of 
the word orchestra in this sense could be multiplied. Perhaps 
the most striking example is to be found in the Orhis 
Sensuaiium Picius of Jan Amos Komensky, particularly in 
that edition of the book published in London in 1659, 
with the High Dutch portions translated into English by 
Charles Hoole. The Latin description of Plate Number 
cxxxii, entitled Ludus Scenicus, runs as follows. — "In 
Theatro (quod vestitur Tapetibus, et tegitur Siparils) 
Comoediae vel Tragasdiae aguntur, quibus repraesentantur 
memorabiles ; ut hie, Historia de rilio prodigo, et Patre, 
ipsius, a quo recipitur, domum redux. Actores (Histriones) 
agunt personati ; Morio dat Jocos. Spectatorum primarii, 
sedent in Orchestra, plebs stat in Cavea, et plaudit, si 
quid arridet." Hoole 's translation of this reads, " In a Play- 
house (which is trimmed with hangings, and covered with 

' Several wrilen h>K TJcwcd On phruc *itb i purely modcni iotellifCDCC wd 
finn it i filae inlcrprrtition. C(. Dr. Richird Wcfeoct, Dit bSbnm tairUbivipm dti 
Sbtiaparacba Tbtmitn, p. 1 ; I { lUo Karl Blind't miew of Gacdcru ia 7^ At4Jrmf, 
No. I40, p. J91. 

' Strtio, Arekiatnrt (Parii, 1S4S- Book II, dciling with Pefipccliirc.) 
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curtains) Comedies and Tragedies are acted, wherein 
memorable things are represented ; as here, the History 
of the Prodigal Son, and his Father, by whom he is enter- 
tained, being returned home. The Players act being in 
disguise ; the Fool maketh jests. The chief of the Spec- 
tators sit in the Gallery, the Common Sort stand on the 
Ground, and clap their hands, if anything please them." 
Hoole, in rendering the passage, strives as rar as possible 
to make it applicable to the English theatre. There is 
a touch of insular realism in his "trimmed with hangings, 
and covered with curtains." But his translation is chiefly 
noteworthy for the fact that "spectatorum primarii sedent 
in Orchestra" is rendered by "the chief of the spectators 
sit in the Gallery." This was probably as near as he could 
get to the exact truth at a time when the London theatres 
had long been silenced by the Puritans. 

If the foregoing conclusions win any degree of acceptance 
from scholars, it seems to me the result must be disastrous 
to the alternation theory. In the latest stages of its develop- 
ment, that theory (as expounded by Brodmeier) calls for 
a central enclosure formed of curtains hanging from the 
front and sides of "the Heavens." To those who have 
full knowledge of the physical conditions of the Elizabethan 
stage such an arrangement is inconceivable. In creating 
it to bolster up their cause, the alternationists failed to 
take into consideration the presence of spectators at the 
back. Are we asked in all seriousness to believe that from 
first to last the occupants of the tiring-house rooms would 
have been content with seeing barely a moiety of the action!' 
Possibly at a pinch we might stretch our imaginations so 
far as to concede that the players had the audacity to 
ignore the claims of the philanderers who infested these 
boxes in 1608 and thereabouts. But what of the years that 
preceded ? Would the Elizabethan nobles whose patronage 
of the Lords' room gave it its titl« have suffered such 
indignity ? 
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Title and Locality Boards on the Pre- 

Restoration Stage 

Side by side with the strenuous efforts that are now being 
made to arrive at the prime physical characteristics of the 
Elizabethan stage it is desirable that some one should 
undertake the task of thoroughly investigating the origin 
and influence of certain stage conventions which were 
either born of those physical conditions or contributed to 
their establishment. Moreover, the time is ripe for rigid 
scientific discussion of one or two principles whose existence 
has long been suspected but never definitely established. 
Of this order is the vexata quaitio of inscribed scene-boards, 
a matter on which there has been much dogmatism and very 
little argument. Among scientific investigators Professor 
Reynolds stands alone in point of making serious attempt 
to pluck out the heart of the mystery. ' My purpose now is 
to consider the question in its broadest aspect, throwing out 
a wide drag-net with the hope of bringing to the surface 
all the available data relative to the employment of inscribed 
boards and inscriptions generally on the early stage. The 
subject permits of easy division into two sections, the one 
dealing with title-boards and the other with scene-boards, 
and it will be most convenient to discuss the former first. 

So far as the general employment and persistent usage ■ 
of title-boards on the Tudor and early Stuart stage are 
concerned, all is plain sailing. The only difficulty is to 
determine whether the custom was of purely native origin 
or derived from foreign initiative. Later on, in connexion 
with the masque-titles 1 shall discuss the point more fully, 
but at present I must content myself with saying that 
a prolonged study of early European theatrical conditions 
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has imbued me with the impression that the prototjrpe of 
the English title-board must be sought for in Italy, that 
great fount of scenic inspiration. If this theory be sound, 
the principle must have been introduced into the court 
entertainments of Henry VIII. by one or other of the 
Italian painters, or artificers, that we know to have been 
employed there. ' The traffic of the players with the court 
would lead to the transference of so grateful an expedient 
to the popular stage. 

Whether of native or foreign origin, the convention of 
the title-board can be traced back in private performances 
to 1 528. Writing early in that year of a representation of 
Pbormio, given by the Children of Paul's before Cardinal 
Wolsey, the Venetian ambassador says "the hall in which 
they dined, where the comedy was performed, had a large 
garland of box in front, in the centre of which was inscribed 
in gilt letters Teretitii Pbormio."' 

Assuming for argument's sake the correctness of my 
theory, it is vital to approximate the period when the title- 
board first began to be utilised on the popular stage. We 
shall see later that it was not an uncommon practice for 
the Prologue in the closing years of Elizabeth's reign to 
make allusion to, or imply the presence of, the title-board; 
and in view of this habit it will not be unprofitable to seek 
in the prologues and inductions to the moralities and inter- 
ludes of some thirty or forty years earlier for similar 
allusions and implications. In Ralph Roister Doiiter, c.1551, 
the only reference to the title occurs in the last stanza of 
the Prologue : 

Our Comedy or Interlude, which we intend to play 

Is named Royster Doyster, indeed, 

Which against the vainglorious doth inveigh, 

Whose humour the roysting sort continually doth feed. 

I Cf. Collier, Annali (iSjl), \. loo. tullin influence ii deirl)> apparent on the 
acenic adomment of the court enlertaininenli of Henry VIII. The Ireca and folia; e 
faihioncd out of lilk in the great ipectacle of November lo, i ;it, chtonided bf Hall 
(Collier, i. 1 1 l-l), followed the device of CiroUmo Genga of Urbing. See Walker, 
Hiiarical atiJ Criiicid Eimy an ibi Revival of ibi Drama in Italy, [go;, p. loi. 

> Vmtiian Siau Papirt, January 8, i;iS, » cited hy Refooldi. 
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Here the word " indeed" seems to suggest a simultaneous 
pointing to the title-board by the speaker ; the only alterna- 
tive is that the word was weakly demanded by the exigencies 
of the rhyme. ' In Edwards's court play of Damon and 
Pythias (1564) the introductory address not only particu- 
larises the title of the piece but the scene of action, a 
circumstance that might be taken to imply the absence of 
boards of all kinds, were it not fairly well assured that title- 
boards (at least) were in use at court at this period. But 
if we restrict our examination to the moralities and inter- 
ludes of the popular stage in the pre-theatrical era — or in 
other words before the establishment of the regular play- 
houses — it will be found that, generally speaking, the 
prologues avoid all reference to title or locality. This 
omission points at least to the employment of title-boards. 
Coming down to a slightly later period, one finds in the 
prologue to The Conflict of Conscience (c. 1 581) an allusion 
which seems to point to the presence on the stage, or sudden 
exposure by the speaker, of a title-board : 

And for because wc sec by proofc that men do soonc forget 
Those thingcs for which to call them by no name at all they 

knowe. 
Our author, for to hclpc short wittes, did thinke it very mccte 
Some name for this his Comedy in preltice for to showe. 
Clear evidence is afforded us in the Revels Accounts of 
the employment of title-boards at court in the meridian of 
Elizabeth's reign. In the Account Book for 1579-80 
a payment is recorded "for the Garnyshinge of xiiij titles" 
in gold and silver. * During that period eight plays were 
performed at court and a ninth prepared. It is difficult to 
divine the possible utility of the other five titles, unless, 
as seems probable, they served for scene-indications. No 
such problem presents itself in connexion with the item of 
fifteen shillings noted in the Accounts for 1580-81, as 

' C(. the pre), to the Enttrludc of RttfuUUt {■;]}) i 

"Bui Dooe of thirfumtnte to to*di t »ord( or fnjtit i 
The Nunc of our plifc p Rnpubliu, certiinc." 
The title it mtntionrd here that it mty be fuU^ eipounded. 

' Cuaaiiiflura,Xrw/iifr(»ia(it4i),p. 161. (JtH>H!i^cd.Feuill(nt i9oS,p. 31S.) 
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paid to William Lyzard fbr the " painting of ix. titles with 
copartment^j."' These were apparently for actual titles 
only. Reckoning the two challenges at Tilt, there were 
exactly nine entertainments at court in the period comprised 
by the Account Book. 

So little analogy exists between the elaborate and gradu- 
ally expanding scheme of mounting in the Stuart masques 
andthe vague and indeterminate background of the contem- 
porary drama as presented in the ordinary playhouse, one 
takes leave to think that the persistence of the inscribed 
title on the proscenia of Ben Jonson's graceful fantasies 
was rather the perpetuation of an old court convention 
than a practice suggested by the customs of the theatre. 
Although he was not without creative faculty as a scenic 
artificer, Inigo Jones mainly derived his inspiration from 
direct observation in Italy, and it was in tracing back some 
of his fundamental principles to their source I arrived at 
the conclusion that the convention of the inscribed title 
originally came from that country. ' 

If we look for a moment at the rise and progress of the 
ephemeral emblematic proscenium — those frontispieces, as 
they were called in England, which were constructed for 
a special court, or academic performance — we shall see that 
the conditions which obtained in Italy in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century were almost exactly paralleled in the 
later Stuart Masques. Thus when the comedy oiVHorlenm 
was presented by the Accademia degl' Intronati at Siena 
in 1 560 before Cosmo I., the arms of the ducal guest were 
placed in the centre ofthe proscenium arch, and at adistance 
belowthe insigniaofthequaintly named academy. Between 
thetwocametheinscription,"Generoso Intronato. | Thus- 
corum Principi. | Intronatorum Hilaritas." Below on 
niches on either side were statues of Poetry and Comedy, 
each with its respective motto of " miscet utile dulci " and 
"vitae speculum."' The period was one of fertile scenic 

1 op. cit. p. 169. (Feuillerit, p. ]]S.) 

' It WM followed in France, c. 16J7. Cf. Lacroii, Lt 17" SiHti, Ltirra, S<ii*m 
II jirn, pp. Z19 mi 179-80, woodculi. 

I Walker, Hiiariial a<id Criricil Eisay sit AtRtvival sfihc Drama i« Italy, p. 139 nole. 
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resource and spirited experimentation, when state rivalled 
state in matters of artistry, and central authority was wholly 
lacking. For aught we know to the contrary, it may be 
that at an earlier period other academies or some of the 
great courts had placed the title of the play at the head of 
the proscenium instead of these purposeless inscriptions. ' 
Relatively to the number of known productions the details 
that have come down to us of the characteristics of specific 
proscenia are proportionately few. But so far as extant 
evidence permits one to judge, a single broad decorative 
scheme obtained throughout Italy; the system pursued 
at Siena in 1 560 held good for the frontispiece o{ Ermiona 
at Padua in 1632. 

How closely the ornate proscenia of the Stuart masques 
approximated to the earlier Italian method can be seen by 
examining the details in the tetbys' Festival of Samuel 
Daniel (1610): 

First, on cythcr side stood a great statue of twelve foot high, 
representing Nr^/un; and Nereui, Neptune holding a Trident, with 
an Anchor made to it, and this Mot, His artiius : that is Regendo 
et retinauU, alluding to this verse of Virgill, Ht tiii erunt artii, 
&c. Ntrtut holding out a golden lish on a net, with this word 
Industria: the reason whereof is deli uered after, in thcspccch uttered 
by Triton. These Sea-Gods stood on pedestals, and were al of 
gold. Bchinde them were two pillastcrs, on which hung compart- 
ments, with other deuiscs ; and these bore up a rich Freeze, wherein 
were figures of tenne foot long, of flouds and Nymphes, with a 
number of naked children, dallying with a draperie, which they 
seemed to hold up, that the Scene might be scene, and the ends 
thereof fell downe in foldes by the pillastcrs. In the midst was a 

' Some mopE c*i deuce can be adduced to ihowihc (uiteoce 0(1 UtfrcanTCOlion 
of the Kit unoni the luliani. In Lt Tbiirrt laJin di GbirarJi, 1 collection of pli^i 
ptctmted bf the Italian coiiiKliani in Parit towardt the doM of the lereDlcenth century, 
HOC Gada a teria of highly realiitie eogravinft of tceaei in which the play-title ii 
fn^naOlj ihown on an eacutcheoo in the centre of the featooned top drapery. (For 
Hmc cfaancterittic reproductioiu tee N. M. Bemiidin, La CamUit lalitmu n Frtmci, 
1901, pp. I7i ]i and ]{.] It might be claimed, of eourte^ that thii *ai a fanciful device 
td the cufTaTCT aimplj to afford a ready mcani of identifying the platci, ai they are not 
otKennie inKtibed. Bat the intcnae realiitn und gliring theatricality of the Tiewt rebut 
thi*. Although the fraotiipiece to jfrltpa* Frtiii depicti 1 Kaicape, it i> to be temirited 
that bcaidei the inicribcd title and top drapery, the deiign actually ■hom the four itafe 
dMOdclien. A photDftapb of the Keoe could not have been more literal. 
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compartment with this inscription, Ttthyoi Epinicia, Tethys feasts 
of triumph. This was supported with two winged boyes, and all 
the work was done with that force and boldnesse on the gold and 
silver, as the figures seemed round and not painted. 

Here the only divergence from the Italian method, as 
known to us, was in the use of an inscribed title. Occasion- 
ally one comes across stricter parallels, as in the case of 
Lovers Made Men (otherwise known as I'be Masque of I^tbe) 
in 1617, and in Shirley's masque of yif Triumph of Peace in 
1634. Neither of these had an exposed title, an omission 
contrary to the usual practice in the generality of court 
masques and pastorals for which Inigo Jones provided the 
mounting. Among productions of the sort whose books 
clearly indicate the use of proscenium titles are Florimene 
(1629), CA/onV/ia (163 1), TempeRestord {^167,1), The Temple 
ofLove{i6;i^)y Corona Minerva {i6;^6), Luminalia (1637) 
and Salmacida Spolia (1640).' 

Apart from the regular usage of the ordinary theatres, 
a point on which I shall have something to say presently, 
there were other performances of a special or private order 
where the convention of the title-board was maintained. 
One of the earliest instances where a special proscenium 
was constructed in an English playhouse for a particular 
production was that of Microcosmus at Salisbury Court in 
1637, We find from the book of Nabbes' masque that 
the frontispiece was "of a workmanship proper to the fancy 
of the rest, adorn 'd with brasse figures ofAngles and Divels, 
with Several inscriptions, the Title in a Escocheon supported 
by an Angell and a Divell." Again, in Candia Reiiaurata, 
a spectacle presented at Apethorpe before the Earl and 
Countess of Westmoreland on February 12, 1640- i, one 
of the features of the frontispiece was " a scroule " on which 
was "written in greate CANDY RESTORED."* 

It is noteworthy that in experimenting with his primi- 
tive English operas in the ticklish times of the Common- 



' In Shirlc^'i comEdy Ttr Bird in a Can, in the Kent oF the jntcreiliti 
of Jnpiur and Danar, Donelli «yi, "Now whrt your invcnlioni and about il 
our iccne ciprett, anil the new Priion, the title idvinc'd in forme." 

■ Britiih Muieum, Add. MS. ]4,lii. 
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wealth, D'Avenant arrived at the neat expedient of making 
the one central inscription answer at once for the convey- 
ance of both title and locality. In The Siege of Rhodes at 
Rutland House in 1656, and again at the Cockpit play- 
house in DruryLane in 1659, the single word *' Rhodes " 
was shown on a tablet over the proscenium. So too in The 
Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru at the Cockpit in 1658, the 
inscription employed was merely "Peru." D'Avenant's 
statement concerning the special frontispiece provided for 
this shows that his aim was to carry forward the masque- 
convention, it being "designed by way of preparation to 
give some notice of that argument which is pursu'd in 
the scene." 

Possibly it might have been better to discuss some of 
the foregoing details in strict chronological relationship 
with the data concerning the observance of the title-con- 
vention in the ordinary playhouses. In striving, however, 
to indicate the possible origin of that convention I have 
deemed it politic to keep the records of the court and of 
the playhouse apart. Moreover, to mingle details of the 
proscenium-title of the private, or special, performances 
with a consideration of the title-convention as pursued in 
the regular theatres (where no proscenia were ordinarily 
employed, and none at all known before c. 1637) would 
have been to confuse the issue. 

One has no evidence to show whether or not the players 
had adopted the principle of the title-board in the mn- 
yard stage of their history, but the chances are — so requi- 
site and complementary was the expedient — that the usage 
was common before the building of The Theater and the 
Curtain. At a period when programmes were not pro- 
vided ', it was vital that the casual playgoer should have 
some ready means of discovering the name of the play 
about to be presented. Bills containing little more than 

* Mdont'i Mitcment tbit prafriRiinn or pliTbtUa wilh Cut! of duinclcn wen 
DOC nuilc UK of in Entlud until the begianini of the eighteenth cenluiy hu been 
chillenfed, bat oot diiprored. The ipeciaui Dnir^ Line bill of 166] reproduced bf 
Collier {Amaali, \n. ]l4) h» been proired ■ (orgery. See Tbi CMwitHur, VoL iriii. 
1907, No. Uii. pp. ail-J, art. on "Old Plujbilli." 
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this information were certainly posted about the city, but 
many came to the Bankside houses, attracted by the raising 
of the flag, or blowing of the preliminary trumpet-blasts, 
who had not cast eyes on these announcements. Moreover, 
the daybill ofFerea no particular guarantee of the perform- 
ance specified, and the non-provision of programmes'&cilt- 
tated a change of piece at the eleventh hour, frequently at 
the caprice of the assembled groundlings.' Consequently 
a title-board was necessary to acquaint the early-comer with 
what he was going to see. He was not asked to buy a pig 
in a poke ; ifhe knew the play already and disliked it he 
coula have his money back. This usage was common to 
all theatres alike, the principle of the title-board being as 
well recognised in private houses of the Blackfriars order 
as in the more popular houses on the Bankside. 

Early employment of the title-board in the theatres of 
Shoreditch is, 1 think, indicated by the allusion in The 
Spanish Tragedy (c. 1587), where Hieronimo, when about 
to present the bye-play of Solyman and Perseda, says 
"Hang out the tide ; our scene is Rhodes." Later evi- 
dence for the theatrical, as contrasted with the court, 
usage is of a more direct and better defined order. In 
the later Elizabethan period one infers that the title-board 
was in situ from the very opening of the doors. Other- 
wise many of the allusions in the contemporary prologues 
are incomprehensible. The tone of most of these proems 
connotes early exposure of the board. Thus in The History 
0/ Sir John Oldcastle ( 1 600), the Prologue says, "the doubt- 
ful title, Gentlemen, prefixt upon the argument, we have 
in hand may breed suspense," etc., etc. ; and in the induc- 
tion to Cynthia's Reve/s (1600, at the Blackfriars), the Third 
Child says, " first the title of this play is Cynthia's Revels, 
as any man that hath hope to be saved by his book can 
witness." In Tbe Poetaster (1601), Envy as Prologue 

' Cf. Cijton, Fiirivtm NoM on Dei Quixou (1654), » cited by R. J. Broidbeot >n 
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reads the board, but affects to see only the sub-title of The 
Arraignment. In fVily Beguiled (^160^) an ingenious surprise 
is sprung upon the spectator at the outset. The Prologue 
and the Player enter simultaneously, and the former asks 
the latter "How now my honest Roague, what Play shall 
we have here to-night?"' Hegetsasreply, "Sir, you may 
look upon the Title." He glances at the board, and, more 
in the role of spectator than of Prologue, says, with some 
petulance, "What Spectrum once again ?" Then a Juggler 
arrives upon the scene to stop all argument. "Marry, 
sir," he says, " I will show you a trick of cleanly convey- 
ance . . . Come aloft,* Jack, for thy master's advantage. 
He's gone, I warrant ye." And then, according to the 
direction, "Spectrum is conveyed away, and Wily Beguiled 
stands in the place of it." 

A difficulty arises in connexion with this curious induc- 
tion which recalls a simitar situation at the beginning of 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle, as performed at the 
Whitefriars in 161 1. The Citizen says to the Prologue, 
" and now you call your play The London Merchant. Down 
with your title, boy ! down with your title ! " The diffi- 
culty in both cases is to determine what play was an- 
nounced on the bills, assuming that playgoers placed 
serious credence in these placards. In this matter one finds 
oneself impaled on the horns of a dilemma. On the one 
hand, to have announced fFily Beguiled or The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle on the bills would have been to defeat 
the purpose of the playwright, and on the other, to baulk 
an audience really assembled to see Spectrum or The London 
Merchant might have created a riot. At best the trick was 
far from calculated to produce good humour, and it is 
noteworthy that The Knight of the Burning Pestle narrowly 
escaped damnation at the hands of its first audience. 
There is some reason to believe that at the period roughly 

' Like Macbetk'ii'AnHD" ihii "to-nithl" uiclu in tlw throat. Il ttaat to 
im^7 ■ coBrt (or it l<ut not la mdiauj) pcrformince. On ihe othci hud, the relet. 
ence to the nuditorium in the epilogue (ii cited in Collier't f<iiiu/i, iii. 441] ■• '*(hii 
circled touad" ihowi the plice of pcrformiaec In hive been 1 theilre. 

' Foi **comc aloft," Ke Ptrej Socitij puUicatioiu, Vol. t. pp. 45 and 84 note. 
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indicated by the two plays, the titles of new pieces were 
not given on the bills in the announcements of first per- 
formances. There was always great resort to a virgin play, 
as betokened by the advance of prices, and it may be that 
it sufficed to announce the production of a new piece by 
a specific author without naming the title. That some 
omission of the sort took place on first performances 
seems apparent from the phrasing of the opening lines of 
the prologue to The Devil is an Ass. This would explain 
away the difficulty in connexion with the premiires of fflly 
Beguiled and The Knight of the Burning Pestle, but we still 
remain mystified as to the subsequent occasions on which 
the two mductions would be performed. I dwell here 
upon the riddle, without pretending to solve it, because 
it seems to show that in the absence of programmes there 
was a tacitly understood laxity of arrangement whereby 
the performance could be changed at the eleventh hour. 
This indetermination would make the use of the title- 
board all the more imperative. 

Possibly there was less liability to sudden changes of 
performance at the better class "private" theatres, where 
the players were not at the mercy of a rough and ready 
audience. As time went on, patrons of houses like the 
Blackfriars would place more and more dependence on 
the authenticity of the bills, and there would be less need 
for early exposure of the title-board. Indications occur in 
the later Stuart period showing that, so far from being 
hung up with the assembling of the audience, the board 
was not seen until borne m by the prologue-speaker. 
Collier has already drawn attention to the fact that, in a 
late revival of The City Wit of Brome, Sarpego, in allud- 
ing to the circumstance that the play had been written 
before Ben Jonson's death, says : 

Some in this round may have both seen 't and heard, 

Ere I, that bear its title, wore a beard.' 

' Amiali, iii. ]7fi. Note the direction it the beginning of the muque in BjrBm'i 
Traetdic, » at the Blickfriari c 1607 : "Mut. mi ■ Song, above, ami Cupid enien 
with > Tiblc written, hung about hi) neck, aflei him two Torche-beaien." Thi) tible 
wa) probibl)' a tille-boird. 
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When, with the opening of the first Dublin theatre in 
1 634, the title-board convention was carried to Ireland, the 
system pursued there was the personal bringing-in of the 
board by the speaker of the introductory address. This is 
indicated in the prologue ' to James Shirley's new comedy 
of Rosania ; or Love's Vutory as delivered there c. 1 63 8 : 
Reiania ? mcthinks I hear one say 
What's that ? 'Tis a strange title to a play. 
One asks his friend who late from travel came, 
What tis i supposing it some country's name : 
Who rather than acknowledge ignorance, 
Perhaps says, 'tis some pretty town in France 
Or Italy, and wittily discloses, 
'Twas called Rosania, for the store of roses. 
A witty comment : — others that have seen 
And fashionably observ'd the English scene, 
Say (but with less hope to be understood] 
Such titles unto plays are now the mood, 
AglaurOy Ciaricilla, — names that may 
(Being ladies) grace and bring guests to the play. 
To save this charge of wit, that you might know 
Something i' the title, which you need not owe 
To another's understanding, you may see. 
In honest English there, Ltvt'i FUlfry. 
Here the speaker doubtless reversed the title-board, 
which he had been holding all the time, and showed the 
sub-title on the other side. There would have been no point 
in the lines if both title and sub-title were already exposed 
to view on a board hanging up against the tiring-house. 

One other possible allusion to the bringing on of the 
board in this way occurs in the secondary prologue to The 
Poor Man's Comfort, as spoken at the Red Bull on May 28, 
1 66 1 , and printed some years later in Thomas Jordan's 
undated book of verse, A Nursery of Novelties in Variety of 
Poetry.* In this case the speaker entered "reading the title" 
and began by saying : 

Th* Par MatCi Cemforiy this title some will say 
Is fitter for a Pray'r book than a Play. 

< Shirler'i Fhh (London, 1646}, p. 148. The plijr i' believed to be idcntiul with 
Tb< Dt*iifrl Htir,m (Aerwardt %»tA il the Blickfriiri, ind printtd in quinoio 1651. 
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The evidence here is doubtful as we have no clue to 
the position of the board, whether in the speaker's hand 
or already hanging on the ^^ade of the tiring-house. But 
the allusion is otherwise of value, as it shows the continu- 
ance of the old title-board convention up to the very dawn 
of the Restoration picture stage. ' 

This marked persistence of one specific order of inscrip- 
tions points to the congruityof others, and, in the continued 
absence of programmes, makes out zprima facie case for the 
use of scene boards. It is difficult to see why the Elizabethan 
stage manager should not have resorted to these ready 
expedients for dissipating the recurring vagueness of the 
place of action, considering that both he and the dramatist 
were prone to rely upon inscriptions to get them out of 
much lesser difficulties. In Fulwell's Like Will to Like 
(c. 1 568), as the text clearly shows, Lucifer came on at the 
beginning with his name "written on his back and in his 
breast."* No greater mistake could be made than to rate 
this a mere puerility peculiar to the primitive stage. Seventy 
years later the device is still to be found persisting. In A 
Tricke to Cheat the Dive/l (Act \v, as at the Cockpit in 1639), 
several dancers come on singly, each with his vocation or 
attributes inscribed on his breast thus, " I am a Scrivener," 
"I am a Prodigal]," etc., etc. Inscribed bannerets were also 
utilised in processions, notably in The Triumph of Love and 
The Triumph of Death in Beaumont and Fletcher's Four 
Plays in Oncy a composite piece assigned by Fleay to the 
Revels boys in 1 608. We see therefore there was no lack 
of insular precedent of a cognate order for the establish- 
ment of a scene-board convention. If we take a wider pur- 
view we shall find the actual prototype of the system in the 
French mysteries of the fifteenth century.' 

■ For nthrt ilLuiiont lo titlcboardi lec (he liatl of pioperliei in Tin Cack^Qntmo 
and rbt CucUd, Errana and Tb, Fiery Paiarall of WillUm Ptrcj-, (c. 1 600 at Pnurt) j 
tbr pmloguo to Bclicvra, Vau l.iu an6 Faiciei Cbaiu anJ NMi {i6ji at Cockfit)', nii 
the Induction to Tbt Magnilit UJy (Blackfriiri, 1631). 

' Cf. Feuillerat, Rcvth Documcnb, p. 10. The Greek "Woorthyet" in 1 Court 
Maugiieof c. 1560 had their namc;i iTiiciibed on their Ucki and breiili. In Old For ». 
""" (> 599), ■■ 3. Vice .nd Virt« bear Latin moltoe. on their gatmenu. 

' Cf.En.ileMorice,/fure;rfA/dM;.(«S£jrHJt^i„i/,>3fjari™ywyi.'iCW(igj6), 
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To the symbolical multiple scene of the early sacred 
drama was due the principle of the scene-boards. In no 
other way could the arbitrary bringing together of widely 
separated localities be rendered comprehensible. At the 
representation of The Mystery of the Incarnation given at 
Rouen in 1485, no fewer than twenty-two mansions symbol- 
ising various edifices and localities were ranged side by 
side along the back of a shallow stage some 66 metres long, 
each mansion with its distinguishing inscription.' A simiur 
system obtained in The Mystery of the Passion as given at 
Valenciennes in 1547.' The usage in France is clearly 
demonstrated in a prologue to an old play cited by 
Jusserand,* wherein the spectators are acquainted con- 
cerning the various places of action — 

vous Ics povcz cognoistre 
Par Tescritel que dessus voyez cstrc. 

No greater service to the cause of English theatrical 
history has been done than Chambers' explosion of the 
time-honoured ^acy that the primitive English miracle 
play was of the processional order.^ A vital link in the chain 
of dramaturgic evolution was lacking until he made clear 
the fact that originally the method of staging was that of 
the unified composite scene. Here at last the student of 
English mounting has a terminus a tjuo. Personally, how- 
ever, I fail at the outset to find any positive evidence of the 
use of locality-boards (or inscriptions) in the primitive 
English miracle play, but feel thoroughly assured of their 
employment. The custom can surely be deduced from 
continental habitude; analogy, if legitimate at all, is per- 
missible here. Moreover we have distinct traces or the 
locality-boards in the multiple setting of the early Eliza- 

' Private iofortnition ftom Prof. Eugtne Rigal of Montpdlicr, lo whom I mikc 
tny acknowlcdfinenli. The tAjutrj wii pubLiihed in iSgCi, with in introduclion bjr 
M. Picnc dc Vcrdicr, but thil I have not Kcn. 

■ Juucrind, Sbatoftari U Frawt, p. 6$. The bc*t reproduction! of the minjiturea 
in (he old MS. are tho» of Victor Foumel, L( A'iai Pdr» [Toun, 1887, p. II ct •(•].}, 
•rbert the multiple Kene ii not oelf (itea ai a whole, but ilao in Kctioru, id la to 
d«nonitrate (be tinploTnienl of the waiumi. 

' Ftnhml Miwuriat, f. 186. 

* E. K. Chamben, T*^ Midirvl Sugt, ii. 1 ]4 ind 411. 
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bethan secular dnma, both at court and elsewhere; and it 
is difficult to conceive (viewing its early usage in France) 
that the principle was due simply to accretion. 

As to the period when our nascent secular dramatui^ 
first began to base upon the tenets of the simultaneous 
scene, it may be roughly indicated by the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century. So early as 1535, when The Satyre 
of the Three Estaittsviis performed at Cupar, the multiple 
setting had begun to be employed on the profime stage in 
Scotland. On this occasion, as on its revival at Edinburgh 
in 1 540, Sir David Lyndsay's play was given in the open. 
One proof of the composite nature of the stationary scene 
is that the players when not in action sat in the various 
mansions or localities to which they belonged, never leaving 
the sight of the audience.' 

With the transference of the multiple setting to the 
indoor court play came certain vital modifications of its 
principles. Questions of space demanded a reduction in the 
number of mansions employed and a more compact system 
of grouping. The maximum was now fixed at five, and the 
mansions were generally arranged in sets of three or five, 
according to the scenic exigeticies. No longer ranged side by 
side along the back line of a parallelogram, they were placed 
symmetrically along the two sides of an equilateral triangle, 
the apex of which marked the position 01 the third or fifth 
»ii)««o», placed parallel to the front of the stage and closing 
in the vista. This arrangement was a distinct advance as it 
admitted of the whole being constructed and painted in per- 
spective, a device whereby a sort of pictorial homogeneity 
was given to the heterogeneous constituents.* In the 
"Articles and ordynaunces concernyng the office of the 

■ The lime principle wai followed in France il the tame period, making the 
pirallelinncomplele. Cf.Jul. Caei.ScaligeriPHn'cu£i>i5</n>>r. (];ei),lib. i.chap.ii. 
Alto (be commenc of Eugtnt Rigal, U Tbiiirt Frixfah at-aitr In Pfriodi claui^ut, p. 14 1 , 
Thil panlleliim !■ probably accounted for by the fact that Lfndiay derived hi> play from 
a French lourcc. Cf. Sir Sidoty Lee't The Frank Rtwiiiani in E-gtatui, p. 371 note }. 

* In FraDce the triniition from the medinal myitery alage 10 the modeni (ecular 
■tage proceeded along the tame Unei. Cf. Rigsl, op. cit. chap. vi. fiaiiim. It ihould be 
noted that the ealriet in the Engliih Rn-th AttstmB dealing with the proTiiion of icenic 
appurtcnincei for ipecific court pliys afford little clue to the actual itaging. Theie 

were aaed again and again. 
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Revelles," quoted by Feuillerat from a document of the 
period of 1 572, it is laid down that 

The cheife busynes of the office restethspcciallye in three poyntcs. 
Inmakingeof garmentes In makingeof hedpcces and in payntinge. 

The connynge of the office resteth in skill of devise, in under- 
standinge of historyes, in iudgement of comedies, tragedyes and 
shewes, in sight of perspective and architecture some smack of 
geometrye and other thinges.' 

Among the changes brought about by the new system 
was the creation of the coulisses. Instead of remaining from 
first to last in full sight of the audience, the characters now 
came on and went off, according to the requirements. Some 
degree of scenic illusion had begun to exist.* 

That the scenery at Elizabeth's court in the early part of 
her reign consisted of these »ifl»jioHj, or practicable construc- 
tions, and not of one surface paintings, is clearly indicated 
by the details in the Revels Accounts. In a royal warrant 
issued on June 11, 1568, for payment of ^^634 odd, to 
Sir Thomas Benger,for materials purchased and work done 
in connexion with seven plays and six masques, the plays in 
question are specified and their scenic appurtenances de- 
tailed : 

Imprimis, for seven playcs ; the first namede, at playnt at cannt 
bt; the seconde, the paynfull pitlgrimagti the thirde, Jackt and Jylt} 
the forthc, Sixt Ftalts ; the fivethe callede, itiittt an wi/l ; the 
sixte callede ProdigalUtit ; the sevoentheof Or«m; and a Tragedie 
of the kinge of Scttlti: to y' whiche belonged diuers howses for 
the settinge forthe of the same, as Stratan howse, Dabbym howu, 
Ortilieti bowse, Rome,* iht Pallace sf proiperiiie, Sntlande^ and a gret 
Castcll one thothere side.* 

■ Fcuillnat, Docamaa rtlciing n ibt Offiti ef ibi Rtvtli in rbc rime of Qtan Eliaa- 
btlk (Loiniin 1908), pp. 10 ff. 

' EiiU ind cntriDWi are iDdicalcd in Joba McjiwdihI'i Play of ibr Ifitbir printtd 
ia 15J). 

* Comp. " the littic of Rome " in the inientoiy tiken by Henilowe " of nil Ihe pro- 
ptrtiei for mj' Lnrd Admerillce men, the 10 of Marche i;9S". Thi> ponion of the 
DiiiT, originally trinicribed bj MaloQt, ii now mining from the MS^ and the detail! 
■re therefore lacking in Gieg*! eicellent recenlion. Be)vDd the liili of propertiei |iTen 
in Pcrtr't plap for the Paal'tboyithia ia the only definite due ptoented to ibe employ- 
nMDt of a lymbolic icenic piece in the theatre* of the period. 

• HatL MS. 146. r. 1 5 {Rtvili jttama, ed. Feuillent p. 1 19). SchellingmiaiguDtei 
thii piM vc from fome iccond hud wutce. See hit EInthttbii Drama, i. 1 1 4. 
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It is doubtful whether in action all these constructions 
and scenic symbols would have required elucidation. The 
purpose of many of the houses would be clearly indicated 
by the business of the scene. But pictorial generalities 
typifying Scotland or Rome would cert»nly have demanded 
inscriptions.' Hence Sir Philip Sidney's allusion (c. 1 583) 
to "Thebes written in great lettersonanolddoore." Itis 
satisfactory to find this noble and gallant author making re- 
ference to the employment of locality inscriptions. Another 
passage in his ^o/o^tf_/%r Poe/ry, if taken without the con- 
text, would give the impression that scene-boards were not 
then employed. 

But if it be so in Gorboduc, how much more in all the rest } 
where you shall have Asia of the one side, and Africa of the other, 
and so many underkingdoms, that the player, when he comes in, 
must ever begin by telling where he is, or else the ule will not be 
conceived. 

The difficulty here is to know whether Sidney is taking 
ali contemporary stage representations into his purview, or 
whether his reflections have restricted application. The 
passage has often been cited as proof of the non-employ- 
ment of scenery in Elizabethan times, but if it has any 
application to the court, or academic, play, the allusion must 
be to the difficulty of gaining an immediate sense of locality 
in viewing a performance where there was a considerable 
commingling of scenic symbols. It was only when the player 
emerged from a certain inscribed mansion or departed 
through a certain inscribed door that his whereabouts were 
fully apparent to the audience. We are speaking now in 
relation to all private or semi-private performances, and not 
of the public theatres, whose usages remain to be con- 
sidered. 

It is to be remarked that in Jocasta, as acted at Gray's Inn 
in 1566, where the Unity of Place was preserved, the 
players had to be careful as to their exits and entrances, 

' A few of the lUge dircclloni in, early plajri with multiple letting teem to imply 
themeofduddaloryinictiplioni. Thut in Cownun Ca-diH«u (c. 1570) we have "Here 
inlreth Caliarbu. out of Phrigia", and again " Hete enter Lam^edon out of Pbrigi.." 
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now departing through " the gate called Electrae," and now 
through " the gate called Homoloydes." It is clear that the 
significance of these gates could not have been rendered to 
the spectators unless each were inscribed. We shall find 
later on that occasionally, at least, on the public stage a 
special significance was given to specific entrance doors, and 
that the actor had to exercise caution in coming in and 
going oS. 

One has only to make minute examination of the con- 
structive system of Lyly' to become convinced that the 
multiple setting held sway at court for more than a score 
of years after the erection of The Theater and the Curtain. 
That it exercised some influence not only on the popular 
staging but on the dramaturgy of Shakespeare's immediate 
predecessors admits of no dispute. The difHculty is to know 
how long and at what theatres there was strict visualization 
of the multiple principle. One says strict visualization ad- 
visedly, for one has reason to believe — as evidenced by a 
curious direction ofPercy's shortly to be discussed — that the 
spirit of the principle was more often followed than the 
letter. Beyond the fact that the Paul's boys made use of 
a modified multiple setting c. 1600 on the stage in their 
singing-school, it cannot be traced that other playhouses, 
public or private, made regular employment of these cum- 
brous scenic symbols. But side by side with this lack of direct 
evidence we have the fact, so difficult to account for, that 
the technique of the pre-Shakespearean theatre-dramatist 
was somewhat slavishly based on conventions born of the 
multiple principle. Analyse Marlowe, and you will be con- 
vinced of this. At least two of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Elizabethan drama had their origin in the 
simultaneous setting, the curious system of changing the 
scene of action while thecharacters remained, and the system 
no less curious of completing journeys in full sight of the 
audience, instead of describing them or imagining them. 

' The UudcDt mail be vinwd lo 
h» derated mtwb miipliced infeDuitjr 
DufoortltcordiDir)' Eliubethan lhe«l 
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On the whole, there seems some reason to believe that 
the players, either during the inn-yard phase of their history 
orshortly afterthe building ofThe Theater and the Curtain, 
made serious attempt to adopt the simultaneous setting in 
its literality, but finding the conjunctive properties incon- 
venient, began piecemeal to substitute inscribed locality 
. boards for the cumbersome scenic symbols. In this way the 
' stage would be gradually cleared of its obstructions without 
much change being effected in the conventions belonging 
to the original method. That there was a possibility of some 
such transition in the Marlowean period is shown by the 
} J, option permitted to the Children of Paul's by WUliam 
^^ Percy in connexion with the acting of The Faery Pastoralt 
or Forrest of Elves c. 1 6oo. Under "Properties," Percy gives 
what is virtually a scene-plot for the play, and clearly 
demonstrates in so doing that the whole was to be arranged 
in the simultaneous method : 

Highest aloft and on the top of the Musick Tree, the Title 
Th* Faery Pasttra/l, Beneath him pind on Post of the Tree the 
Scene E/uida Forrest. Lowest ofall over the dno^leNATJAITBO- 
4/llON or Faery Chappell. A Kiln of Brick. A Fowcn Cott. A 
Hollow Oakc with vice of wood to shutt to. A lowe well with 
Roape and puUye. A Fourme of Turves. A Greene Bank being 
Pillowe to the Hed but. Lastly a hole to crecpe in and out. 

Now if it so be that the Properties of any of These, that be 
outward, will not serve the turne by reason of concurse of the 
People on the Stage, Then you may omitttliesayd Properties which 
be outward and supplye their Places with their Nuncupations onely 
in Text Letters. 

Here it is to be noted we have a visualized composite 
scene, with both title and locality boards. The play has 
"A Prologue for the Court," indicating that it had also been 
performed before the Queen, but the second paragraph of 
the foregoing quotation alludes solely to the crowding of 
spectatorson the stage of the singing school. This particular 
scene-plot is therefore of supreme importance as historical 
evidence, not only because it indicates the employment of 
locality boards in the performances at court, but for the 
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reason that it points tothe existence of conflicting customs 
in the theatre and the consequent unpopularity there of the 
multiple system of staging. 

Are we safe in makmg any deductions applicable to the 
other private theatres from the routine of the Paul's boys ? 
1 fear not. Everything tends to show that the stage ofthe 
singing school was a place apart.' Habituated to perform at 
court, the boys were femiliarised with the usages of the 
multiple scene. On their own stage they were probably 
allowed the use ofthe court properties stored in the Revels 
Office, a concession that would cancel the question of ex- 
pense. We know already that they appealed to a superior 
r of playgoer' ; but if we were ignorant on that pomt we 
tld be compelled to guess at the truth from the &ct that 
Percydared to putoneofhis inscriptions in Greek. Pedantry 
of this order would have been resented by a Bankside 
audience. Might it not have been to Percy's plays that 
Brabant senior referred in the conversation in Jack Drum't 
Entertainmeni dealing with the characteristics ofthe Paul's 
stage? 

Aye ; and they hsul good pLiyi, but they produce 

Such musty fopperies of antiquity, 

And do not suit the humorous age's back 

With clothes in fashion. 

Once we depart from the atmosphere of Paul's, our quest 
for satisfying evidence ofthe emplt^ment oflocality board* 
in the Elizabethan theatres becomes unprofitable. Now and 
again f^nt clues crop up, but they hardly permit of sound 
inferences, viewing the existence of rebutting details. It 
may be that no fixed rule obtained in all the houses of any 
one order at any particular period ; the fact remains that 
never was there evidence so contradictory. 

In many cases the necessity for inscriptions was obviated 
by the more illusive emfJoyment of sign-boards an<l trade 
symbds. Exian^es vcio\x(oanA'm Tbe FamautContenihn 
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of the Houses of Tork and Lancaster^ and in the parallel 
episode in 2 Henry W, v. 2. So, too, in i Edward IVy 
iv. 3, Shore's shop is indicated by the sign of the Pelican. 
In The Knight of the Burning Pestle, iii. 4, the p>ole and 
basin hanging before the Barber's shop are ingeniously 
pressed into service during the traffic of the scene. These 
two properties were utilised in the spirit of the multiple 
setting. They must have been in position from the very 
beginning of the act, and their continued presence was not 
without its incongruity. 

Again, opposite the slender amount of positive evidence 
indicating the employment of locality boards can be placed 
an equalfy slender amount of negative evidence arguing 
against their use. Probably the most significant item on 
this latter score is that afforded by Every Man Out of bis 
Humoury which we know to have been acted in 1599 at the 
Globe. Having arranged that certain extrinSic characters 
should be on the stage as Chorus throughout the play (one 
of them a supposititious friend of the author and familiar 
with the text), Jonson took advantage of the presence of 
this friend, Cordatus, to keep Indicating the imminent 
changes of scene.' Surely thi"s would have been an utterly 
superHous proceeding if locality boards were regularly pro- 
vided. Does it not look like as if Jonson, for once, sought 
to remedy the persistent vagueness of the scene ? Ifwe 
concede this, the evidence can only be taken at best to apply 
to the Globe theatre at the dawn of its history. Concerning 
the usage at the Blackfriars, Jonson gives altogether different 
testimony. At that house in 1 60 1 was produced The Poet- 
aster, or the Arraignment. In the induction one finds Envy 
coming up a trap to deliver an atrabilious monologue in 
which there was much covert girding at the plush-covered 
gallants of the day. First she catches sight of the title-board 
and gloats over the sub-title, having come to blast the 
enjoyment of all present. But her joy turns to dismay when 



■• iadicatitui it the beginning of Act *. 
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she finds that the author, instead of laying the scene at 
home, has placed it in Rome. That knowledge is evidently 
gained by the sight of another inscription on one or more 
boards: 

Mark how I will begin : the scene is, ha ! 

Rome } Rome ? and Rome ? Crack eye-strings and your balls 

Drop into earth. 

This pass^e admits of two interpretations, either that 
Envy reads offtheone inscription from threelocality boards, 
or that she merely sees one board and, tn her ruminative 
agony, indulges in forceful iteration. In taking the former 
view, Reynolas assumes that the superscriptions were placed 
over three entrance ways.' But I cannot agree with this 
reading. Even if we admit for argument'ssake the existence 
of a convention at the Blackfriars whereby three concurrent 
scene boards were used in plays presenting a series of widely 
separated localities, its employment cannot be conceded in 
a unified play like The PoetaHer. However tradition-ridden 
the players might have been they were not likely to go to 
superfluous trouble. The idea of using three boards to 
convey the same intimation in a play of unvarying locality 
recalls the action of the over considerate farmer who cut 
two holes in his barn door, one for the hen and the other 
for her chickens. 

' But if Reynolds' theory, in its particular application, 
be not accepted, it cannot in its broader aspect be dis- 
missed cavalierly. If scene-boards were used at all in the 
public or private theatres, there were certainly many occa- 
sions when three simultaneous boards (placed, say, over 
the two side doors and the central curtained passage-way) 
would have been a grateful expedient. There are plays 
which vividly recall Sir Philip Sidney's sarcasm, plays 
whose technique is based on the old multiple convention, 

' op. cit. i. 11. Rcfnoldi hen njt three doori, dot three entruct wifi, but in 
moM thntro there vert onlj two conTentiooalljr recagniicddoangiTiagonlotheititc 
proper. The third door, o( which we find occuionil mention, wh aitiuttd it the back 
of ihc inner Uigt, and would be (requeatiy out of light owing to the doting of the 
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where the scene chops and changes about with kaleidoscofnc 
swiftness and variety; and these fortheirproper comprehen- 
sion seem positively to demand constant resort to locality 
boards. Of this order are The fVounds of Civil fVar^ Pericles^ 
and The Fair Maid of the West. 

In such cases one of two possible methods of scenic clari- 
fication might have been pressed into service. Single locality 
boards could have been used and changed with each succes- 
sive transition, or the dramatist might have been limited 
to the maximum of three localities m any one act, all of 
which could have been indicated by supcVscriptions over 
the various entrance-ways. The second arrangement would 
on all counts have proved the more satisfactory as it per- 
mitted of better visualization of the action, and precluded 
the necessity of changing the boards during an entire act. 
To see whether the dramatist was really limited in the 
manner indicated one would require to analyse a consider- 
able number of plays of the chronicle or narrative order. 
This I have not done. But it may be remarked that we 
have in Pericles some slight basis in support of the theory. 
Although six widely separated localities are utilised in this 
play the action is confined to a maximum of three in any 
one act. ' 

Only one difficulty presents itself in connexion with the 
triple-board theory. Where certaindoors represented certain 
localities there could have been no laxity of exit and entrance. 
A character who accidentally departed for Rome when he 
ought to have gone to, say, Jerusalem, would have played 
the mischief with the plot. Everything would have had to 
be carefully rehearsed and nothing left to chance. 

Besides proof by the law of averages of the limitation 
to three localities per act, to establish this theory one would 
require to show that the Elizabethan entrance-ways were 
given on occasion a localised significance akin to the old 
Greek convention. This should not be at all an impossible 
task viewing the evidence that lies ready to hand. Jonson 
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we know did not write narrative plays with an ever-changing 
scene, and Reynolds appositely cites Jasper Mayne's en- 
comium of rare old Ben, setting forth that in his works 
"The stage was still a stage, two entrances Were not two 
parts o' the world, disjoin d by seas." ' We have already 
seen in connexion with Jocasta that as early as 1566 the 
academic stage had given a specialized significance to the 
entnuice-ways. Forty years later we have evidence that 
something of the sort had recently been done on the public 
stage. Discussing "How a Gallant should behave in Powles 
Walk," Dekker, in the fourth chapter of his Guls Hom- 
booke (1609), gives the following curiously phrased in- 
struction : 

Your Mediterranean lie, is then the oncly gallery, wherein the 
pictures of all your true fiuhionate and com piemen tall Guh are, 
and ought to be hung up : into that gallery carry your neat body, 
but take beede you picke out such an hour, when the maine Shoale 
of Ilanders are swimming up and downe. And first observe your 
dooret of entrance, and your Ex'tt^ not much unlike the plaiers at 
the Theatres, keeping your Decorums, even in phantasticality. As 
for example : if you prove to be a Northerne Gentleman, I would 
wish you to passe through the North doore, more often (especially] 
then any of the other : and so, according to your countries, take 
note of your entrance. 

View this passage in association with Jasper Mayne's 
later allusion, and the meaning becomes clear. Little, how- 
ever, but disapp>ointment ensues when one comes to search 
for stage directions corroborating this specialized employ- 
ment of the doors. Only two pwys yield us evidence of 
the existence of any such convention ; and it would be 
perilous on the strength of these to infer its dtfRised or 
continuous employment. One ofthe two. The Cuck-Queanti 
and Ae Cuckolds ErrantSy or the Bearing Downe of the Inae 
(c. 1 600), I shall now have occasion to discuss in detail. 
In the case of the other, Nabbes' comedy of Covent Garden 
(c. 1 638), one has reason to suspect the employment of an 
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elaboratelyconstructedand illusively painted homogeneous 
stationary scene. 

Reynolds' triple-board theory gains some measure of sup- 
port from the remarkable construction of The Cuck-Queanes 
andlbe Cuckolds Errants. Percy's directions certainly imply 
the existence of some such conventionalism, and the play 
is sound evidence for the routine pursued at the Paul's 
playhouse. Symbolic simultaneous representation of three 
several places is clearly indicated in the scene-plot, headed 
"Properties," prefixed to the piece. 

Harwich, in Midd of the stage CeUhtsttr with Image of Tarlton, 
Signe and Ghirlond under him also. The Raungers Ladgt^ Maiden^ a 
Ladder of Roapes trussed vp neare Harwich. Highest and aloft the 
Title The Cuck-Queanes and Cuckolds Errants. A Long Fourme. 

Here we are to suppose that Harwich and Maldon were 
represented by the two side entering doors. Although no 
mention is madeof the employment of locality-boards, their 
presence may be inferred from the phrasing of the textual 
stage directions. Colchester, we note, is in the middle of 
the stage, and Tarleton's Ghost in entering from there to 
speak the prologue is instructed to play awhile "lowe on 
his Tabour . . . standing at entrance of doore and right 
under the beame," We are Justified by this in surmismg 
that the superscription of Colchester together with the 
image and sign-board were placed over the middle door 
at the back of the inner stage. ' The only possible alterna- 
tive would deny to the Paul's stage a central traverse and 
inner section, and substitute for the traverse a middle door. 
This I cannot accept. 

Let us look now for a moment at some of Percy's stage 
directions to see the working of his treble method : 

Act i. sc. I. Douccbclla, Floradin and Rofc Joicc enter. Mar- 
ginal note, "They entcr'd from Maldon." Sc. 2. Nim and Shift 

' Cf. Mr. Wahci H. GtiiUtft conjectural plan of (he Fortune in Sbaktiftvi 
Ja£rW(i9oS),p. 160. For torn* eyidence in lupportof Mciiri. Archer and Godfrcf'i 
oblii|ue lide-door theory, ice mj eitracti from Pcrcy'i teituil itage dirccliont, notiblf 
thotc from Act 1. ic ij. lad Act 111. k. i. But one mnat be careful not to confoae the 
charactcriitici of the public and the private thcatrei. 
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enter. Mai^inal note, "they mett from Maldon and from Hw- 
wtch." Sc. 4. Four characters come on. A textual stage direction 
says "theyenterd from Harwich all." 

Act iii. sc. I. Two characters come on. Marginal note, "They 
mett, Denham from Maldon, Lacy from Harwich." At the end 
of the scene is the instruction '* they crossd Denham to Harwich, 
Lacy to Maldon." 

Act iv. scene i. " The Direction. Aruania,Doucebella,in their 
riding attyres . . . Doucebella from Maldon, Aruania Irom 
Harwich. They spake aloofe." 

Whatever may have been the common practice at the 
private theatres towards the close of Elizabeth's reign, 
there is some reason to believe that at houses of this order 
a quarter of a century or so later, locality-boards were not 
hung up at the beginning of the performance. In The 
Broken Hearty as played at the Blaclcfriars in 1633, the pro- 
logue began by saying 

Our scene is Sparta. He whose best of art 

Hath drawn this piece calls it The Broken Heart. 

One would be inclined to think here that the haste in 
pointing out the scene of action was occasioned by the 
absence of a locality-board. But the same argument might 
be advanced to prove the non-employment of a title-board, 
and the example therefore is far 4om conclusive. I should 
not have been disposed to refer to it, had it not been for 
my discovery of more definite evidence. In The Cardinal^ 
as acted before 1 64 1 , the opening lines of the prologue run : 
The Cardinal I 'Cause we express no scene 
We do believe most of you gentlemen. 
Are at this hour in France, and busy there — 
As much as to say, "Gentlemen, owing to the vagueness 
of the inscription of our title-board, the chances are your 
minds have been dwelling on Richelieu." The whole point 
here would have been lost if the locality-board were already 
in position. 

We come now to consider the question of the employ- 
ment of scene-boards from a textual standpoint, particularly 
in relation to those unlocated scenes which puzzle the 
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modern editor, and, by a parity of reasoning, must have 
befc^ged the mind of the average Elizabethan playgoer, 
if unelucidated by inscriptions. Now and again, Shake- 
speare presents difficulties of this order. In discussing one 
of these it is vital to recall that in the absence of programmes 
the identity of a fresh character had to be arrived at by the 
traffic of the scene. In M$ Well T&al Ends Well, iii. i, 
the Duke of Florence enters with two Frenchmen and 
a troop of soldiers, but the text affords no clue either to 
the place ©faction or the identity of the Duke. Another 
equally unlocated scene occurs at the banning of the fifth 
act.' In both cases scene-boards are positively demanded, 
and only one serious objection can be proffisred to their use. 
If placards were hung up throughout the action it hardly 
seems likely that the dramatist left the stage manager labori- 
ously to deduce the various localities from the text. The 
simplest way would have been for the author to write in 
the scenic indications during the process of composition, 
but judging by the absence of such indications n'om the 
printed copies that course was apparently not pursued.* 
Many plays are known from internal evidence to have been 
printed from prompt copies, and I have heard it advanced 
in private discussion of this matter that scene-boards could 
not have been used without some reference being made to 
them in the marginalia of these working copies. The 
speaker looked upon this argument as decisive, but I am 
far from thinking it so. Why should it have been the 
prompter's business to superintend the shifting of the 
boards ? His known duties were quite onerous enough 
without this added responsibility. Had he not to watch 
the book, to be ever ready to give the word, to call the 
actors, summon the incidental and inter-act music, see 
to the bringing in of properties, the opening of traps, the 
flashing of the lightning and the rolling of the thunder?' 

> Cf. I Htnry Vl, n. 9. 

' Na» tQd ag>iD nc come icroii ■ tKny indicition, not oaVf locilitiog the iction 
but hinting It (he imploymenl of tcene boirdi. Note Reynoldi' ipt cililion froin 
A ffarmngjir Fair fftmn (i ;99), "Enter Two Cirpenten under Newgate." 

> or. the nuiginil iaitructioni in Bilitvc m rw Liit, Tbi Cmiam of rbt Camirj, 
Tbr Citf Madam ind other pliya printed from prompt copiei. 
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Opposite this it might be argued that the normal position 
of the prompter was on the stage beside the characters — 
an arrangement no more incongruous than the presence 
of the stool-holders — and that most of his instructions 
were given by deputy. The same call-boy who carried 
messages into the tiring-house could see personally to the 
changing of the boards. All this sounds feasible until we 
come to consider the probable position of the boards, 
viewed by the light of the information yielded by Percy's 
plays. To be readily seen from all parts of the house the 
boards would have to have been placed centrally at the 
back, and at some considerable elevation. This could not 
hare been done from below with the necessary neatness and 
dispatch, but, supposing the boards to have been hung out 
on the balustrade fronting the upper stage, could easily 
have been done from above. One must remember there 
were other officials in the theatre besides the prompter upon 
whom the duty might have devolved, say the stage-keeper 
or the tireman.* If it be asked how the person so appointed 
would have known when to make the necessary changes, 
I should reply that it would not be a difficult matter for the 
theatre copyist, when transcribing the actors' parts, to make 
out a scene-plot with speech or music cues. When in doubt, 
he had the author to appeal to. 

We have seen that there is a reasonable a priori argument 
in fiivour of locality-boards in. the Elizabethan playhouse. 
The point also admits of discussion a posteriori^ but the 
evidence deducible by this method is not very decisive, 
seeing that one has difficulties in determining what par- 
ticular conventionalism was perpetuated, whether of the 
playhouse or the court, or a fusion of both. It must suffice 
now todemonstrate that in the later Stuart masques, as well as 
in a few privately performed plays of the same period, we 
havcclcarproofofresorttolocality-inscriptions, and that too 
in scenes which were illusively represented. In Chapman's 

' For the itifc^ccpa mc the inductioa lo BarAflamna Ftir ud Lht prolo(ue to 
Tbt Butmtlt. Accordioi to the pralafnc to Hamahal ami Siifia, hi, or thtj (for il wcae 
(bcHra Ibcre wen ktctiI), (coctiU^ wore ■ tort of uaifbmi. For wme ol ihc dotica 
of tKc titemcD mc the inductioiu to Thi AttUtrnmr and TU Sufli »/ Nrm. 
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Masque of the Middle Temple and UhcoIh's Inn (1613), 
the scene showed a Silver Temple standing on an eminence 
and bearing inscription in golden letters, "Honoris Fanum." 
In Tatham's pastoral, Leve Crmons the End, as acted by 
scholars at Bingham in Nottinghamshire in 1 632, ve hare 
the direction at the close of the scenically mounted pro- 
logue, "Exit. A place discover'd all green mirtles, adorn 'd 
with Roses, a. Title written over 't thus : LOVERS' VAL- 
LEY." In the unnamedj anonymous masque presented 
by Prince Charles at Richmond on September 12, 1636, 
and subsequently printed at Oxford, the second scene, 
" a well-ordred Campe," bore the inscription £*pe^/fto Brite- 
martis "in a Compartement." 

My own impression is that in these cases it was the 
old court conventionalism that was perpetuated. To admit 
as much is to suggest on the strength of the meagre evi- 
dence to hand that the same specific conventionalism 
imposed itself on the early scenic conditions of the new 
Restoration theatres. At Lincoln's Inn Fields in 1663, 
as well as at court, was performed a comedy called The 
Slighted Maid, a hodge-podge of pastoral, masque, and opera, 
evidently modelled on the Iwbrid court productions of 
Louis XIV. In the middle ofAct iii we find the direction 
" the Scene is discovered, over which In capital Letters 
is writ CAMPI ELTSIT." Again, the closing scene of 
the last act is thus particularised in the printed copy : "The 
Scene, Vulcan's Court, over it is writ, Foro del Volcane." 
Here the Italian inscription seems to point to a foreign 
source for the particular scenic effect, a not improbable sup- 
position seeing that in the absence of native scene-painters, 
Italian artists were brought over from Paris shortly after 
the Restoration. The curious point is that no evidence 
exists of the employment of locality-inscriptions on the 
contemporary continental stage, whether public or private. 

To sum up on the question of scene-boards, the really 
vital question of this inquiry. With a caution entirely 
uncharacteristic, I must content myself with the possi- 
bilities suggested on the way, and resolutely refuse to 
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hazard the formulation of any general principles. Clearly 
the available data are insufficient to pontify upon ; nor can 
I foresee the likelihood of new evidence of moment being 
unearthed. No single pass-key can ever be found to unlock 
all the doors of the mystery, and for this reason the whole 
truth is never likely to be known. We have definite evi- 
dence for the employment of locality-boards at one play- 
house at a specific period — Paul's c. 1600 — and we have 
reason to suspect their employment at other houses at 
varyine perioas. Of the modus operandi, save in the one 
particular instance mentioned, we cannot be certain. Proof 
of the existence of a certain custom at a private theatre 
cannot be takenasproof of its existence at a contemporarv 
public theatre. The Globe and the Blackfriars, although 
miuntained so long by the one body of players, failed to 
follow exactly the same routine. Marston, in a note to the 
epilogue of his Sophoniiba, b^ the reader not to blame 
htm "for the iashion of the Entrances and Musique of 
this tragedy, for know it is printed only as it was presented 
by youths, and after the f^hion of the private theatre." 
Broadly speaking then, there were two fashions, that of the | 
public theatre, apparently based upon the conventionalisms 
of the inn-yard, and that of the private theatre, where 
closer and closer approximation seems to have been made 
as time went on to the methods of the court. We cannot 
find that the public theatres of the pre-Restoration era 
ever proceedea beyond the scrappy symbolic mounting of 
the miracle plays ; but in the private theatres as early as 
c. 1634 some tentative use had been made of successive 
scenery of the primitive latter-day order. Not only is there 
a line of demarcation between the two, but one must re- 
member that during the first forty years of the seventeenth 
century both types were in irregular process of evolution, 
the public theatre, however, arriving the more rapidly at its 
maturity. Once the investigator has grasped these racts he 
will have become convinced of the futility of generalisation. 
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In the latter half of the eighteenth century, when curiosity 
began to be aroused as to the prime characteristics of the 
Elizabethan stage, someone, who permitted himself to be 
deceived by the &llacious evidence of the quartos, put on 
foot an untenable theory of wholesale continuous perform- 
ance in Shakespeare's day. Malone' doubtless thought 
he had given this its quietus, but more than a century 
after it had been decently interred its bones have been 
resurrected by the altcrnationists * with the vain hope 
of bolstering up their equally untenable theory. The 
chances are that in claiming too much the alternationists 
have proved too little. Although continuous performance 
as a hard and hst principle cannot be maintained, there are 
some reasons to believe that on occasion certain long plays 
like Hamlet were given without a break, or with only a 
single break. In the public theatres exigencies of time 
would have demanded this. So intimately is the problem 
associated with the rise and progress of inter-act music that 
no apology need be made ror discussing it at length in a 
paper devoted to a wide consideration of the fruitful topic 
of music and song in the Elizabethan Theatre. 

For the existence of inter-act music in our earliest play- 
houses one readily finds sufficing precedent. Considerably 
before the English drama had a permanent abiding place 
the divisions were so indicated. One of the " wise saws" 
in Tbe School of Abuse might well have been pointed by its 
author into a modern instance. "Poetrie and pyping", 
writes Gosson, "haue allwaies bene so vnited togither, 
that til the time of Melanippides, Pipers were Poets hyer- 
lings." Primitive Englishcomedy was nothingifnot musical. 

■ £iaM/«n KirnnM (ed. BonrcU, iltl). iii. III. 

> PacilnddeipataianoflbciltcrnituHiUMaty, KcMr. Williim Aralwr'aiiticlt 
OB "Tbe eiiobcUiia St>(c" in Tin Qmarmrlf SrvUm fot April, 190E, p. 44I. ct k^. 
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Ra^h Roister Doister y'w'idXy illustrates how large a space 
in Tudor days was occupied by melody and song^ when no 
gentleman could be said to be fully educated who was in- 
capable of singing his part at sight. In a quaint onomato- 
pceic way Udall makes Dobinet Doughtie indicate what 
instruments were in common use among the people in the 
middle of the sixteenth century : 

With cuery woman is he in some loucs pang, 

Then vp to our lute at midnight, twanglcdome twang, 

Then twang with our sonets, and twzng with our dumps, 

And hcyhough from our heart, as hezuic as lead lumpcs : 

Then to our recorder with toodlcloodle poope 

As the howlet out of an yuie bushe should hoope. 

Anon toourgittern, thrumpledum, thrumpledum, thrum, 

Thnimpledum, thrumpledum, thrumpledum, thrumpledum, 

thrum. 
By the vety nature of things, the musicians associated 
with the impermanent, plastic stage could not be assigned 
any well recognised conjunctive position. Textual indica- 
tions clearly show that they were brought on the scene as 
occasion required, to figure as auxiliaries and lend modest 
illusion to the action.* In Gammer Gurton^s Needle one finds 
definite allusion to the custom of playing music between 
the acts. At the end of the second act Diccon says : 

Into the towne, will I, my frendcs to vysit there, 

And hether straight again, to sec the end of this gere : 

In the mean time, felowes, pipe upp ; your fiddles, I say, take 

them, 
And let your frcyndes here such mirth as ye can make them. ' 

With the dawn of English tragedy in 1 562 emblematical 
dumb shows came to be united, in the graver drama, with 
the inter-act music. One doubts not that a few hints were 

' Cf. Emelt Walkrr'a Hiinry of Muiic in EKglatd, p. jS. 

■ RelpA RoiiUr Dsiitir, til. 3, a eDd. In John V.dfaii'i Moral Plaj cf If it ani 
Sciiiat (Shakeipeaie Society, iSfS), viol pUyert came on twice lo accompany mnp. 
Some of the muitc in thii piece (by the lulhor) ii prcKrvcd in tbe Bcitith Muttum. 
See A(W. MSS. i5,lij, ff. M-2S. 

' For a quiint German analogue, ite Karl Mantiiui' Hiimry af Tbairiia! Art 
(1903), ii. pp. lio-i. 
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taken in the beginning from the more elaborate intermedii 
of the Italians. Through this clumsy innovation careful 
regulation of the music became imperative. That some 
considerable pains were taken to adapt the strain to the 
action can be seen from an intelligent study of the direc- 
tions in Gerboduc and Tattered and Gismunda. ' Closely as 
these two plays are allied in point of time, one notes in the 
latter a significant advance on the principle of the purely 
symbolical dumb show. The intercalated pantomime was 
performed to " a sweet noise of still pipes," and other 
appropriate music, by the actual personages of the drama, 
and led up smoothly without break to the opening of the 
succeeding act. Here the dumb show was far from "in- 
explicable," and fully justified itself by binding the action. 
For once, possibly for the first time, there was unbroken 
continuity. The JJity of it was that where in later days the 
dramatist resorted to the dumb show, either in the intervals 
or during the main action, to eke out defective construc- 
tion, he mostly burdened it with cloudy symbolism.* A few 
exceptions are to be noted. While the music is playing 
between the second and third acts of Marston's fVbat Tou 
fftlly Rydel creeps in to observe Jacomo and the others 
dress Francisco. At the end of the second act of 7';^^ Phoenix 
( 1 607), we have the direction, " Exeunt. Towards the close 
of the musick the justices three men prepare for a rob- 
berie." Prefixed to the fifth act of Parasitasierj or the Fawne 
is the direction, "Whilst the Act is a-playing, Hercules 
and Tiberio enter ; Tiberio climbs the tree, and is received 
above, by Dulcimel, Fhilocalia and a Priest : Hercules stays 
beneath." This instruction, it may be noted, is evidence for 
theemploymentof inter-act music at the Blackfriars about 
the year 1605. Again, in the interval following the second 
act mThe Changelingy De Flores comes in, and hides behind 
a door the naked rapier required for the sudden dispatch of 
his victim in the succeeding act. 

> S« llMI rfw Mitfirtmi t/Atdmr (1 jgSJ. 

* For t comptehduiTe irticlc on "Dunib Shew in Eliubethan Dnmi before 
Iftto," Kc Ei^iubt Siuditn, tilt. {1911}, p. t. 
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What with the prevalence of dumb shows in the early 
Tudor drama and the marked taste for music, it seems 
probable that the first theatres made no immediate depar- 
ture from precedent. Intervals of time between successive 
scenes and successive acts would be indicated by the playing 
of music. Stage directions are not wanting to show this 
occasional marking of the divisions between scenes t^ brief 
instrumental selections, ' and even in some cases where the 
direction is lacking the playing of music is absolutely sug- 
gested by the nature oi the construction. How otherwise 
could the break be conveyed to the audience between the 
third and fourth scenes of the third act of The Jew ofMalla^ 
each of which occurs in the same place but with an inter- 
vening lapse of time? 

We have clear evidence that music was employed to 
adjust the mood of the spectator to the tone of the coming 
act, and, with equal frequency, to herald the approach of 
some important personage or accentuate the stress of some 
simulated emotion.' In Tbe Two Italian Gentlemen of 
Anthony Munday, which dates from about 1584, instruc- 
tions are given as to the particular kind of music to be 
played between the acts, "a pleasant galliard," "a solemn 
dump," etc. Let us not rashly assume, however, that direc- 
tions of this nature invariably originated with the author 
of the play. Collier states rather foolishly that " Marston 
is very particular in his Sopbonisia {i6o6),in pointing out 
the instruments to be played during the four intervals of 
the acts : 'the cornets and organ playing loud-fidl music,* 
for act i; 'organs, mixed with recorders,' for act ii ; 

> Cf.jl LotUag Glaacfir LmJon (1594), I. ;;8, when RemJlJi ttyt "Shut cloM 
iKeic cuctainet Mmighl biiiI ihidoiir rat." Thtn "tbey draw the Curt«iaci ind miuidc 
pl*i»." A new tccne bcgbi with the cntraDUoCtheMtgi. la MUHettia't Tnr FSvt 
GtiUnH (Blickfriiia c. 160;), iv. 1, ii the direction "ihe mulicke pliiei oQ ■ while, 
then enter Tailbee, hii man after, truiiing him." Their appearance mark* the begin- 
ning or icent ii. In Tbi Fair MaiJ of Ai fTnt, Part 1 (16] 1), Act i*. the duntioa 
-'■'■- ' il between the lecond and third Kenei ii indicated by tbe curt direction. 



Hiutboj-i long." The initruction al tbe end of ihi 
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» A aong i( aung whLlM Baiianio niminalea o.e 
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'organs, viols and voices* for act iii; and 'a base lute 
anda treble viol' for act iv. In the course of act v he 
introduces a novel species of harmony, for we are twice 
told that * infernal music plays softly. ' ' * Here we have an 
obvious overlooking of the fact that, in a note to the epi- 
logue, Marston writes : " After all, let me intreat my Reader 
not to taxe me for the fashion of the Entrances and M usique 
of this tragedy, for know it is printed only as it was pre- 
sented by youths, and after the fashion of the private stage." 
In other words, The Wonder of Women, or the Tragedy of 
Sopbonisba had been produced at the Blackfriars by the 
Children of the Queen's Revels. Taken in conjunction 
with a curious passage in Webster's induction to the aug- 
mented version of The Malcontent (as acted by the King's 
players at the Globe in 1604) Marston's protest reveals 
the existence of a serious divergence in certain matters of 
routine between the public antfthe private theatres. In 
Webster's induction, William Sly asks the players how 
they came by the piece about to be acted, and learns from 
Condell that they had found it. "What are your additions? " 
queries Sly; and Burbage replies, " Sooth, not greatly need- 
nill; only as your sallet to your great feast, to entertain a 
little more time, and to abridge the not receiv'd custom of 
musicke in our theatre." Whether accurate or not in all its 
details, Fleay's elucidation of Webster's induction throws 
some light on the colloquy just cited. "It further appears 
from the Induction," he writes, "that in 1 604 (no doubt on 
the reconstruction of the Blackfriars boys as the Queen's 
Revels Children in January), they * lost ' this play, which 
was appropriated by the King's mdn in retaliation for the 
boys having stolen their Jeronymo and acted it c. 1600."* 

Additions made "to abridge the not receiv'd custom of 
musicke'' at the Globe must obviously have been matter 
substituted in place of certain internal musical features of 
the original play. It is vital to emphasise this, superfluous 
as it sounds, for, with regard to the employment of music, 

■ Hill. Mag. Dmi. Fitrji (iSli), iii. 449- 
' Bhg. Cfrm. Brnf. Dram*, ii. 18, 7S. 
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there was more than one disparity at this particular period 
between the Blackfiiars and the public theatres. It was cus- 
tomary, for example, at the Blackfriars to indulge those who 
had assembled early with a long vocal and instrumental 
prelude, sometimes lasting an hour.' On the other hand, at 
no public theatre of the Pre- Restoration epoch can trace of 
any overture be found. References occur to music sounding 
before the play, but these were to the threetrumpct blasts that 
invariably preceded the performance. Since the Children of 
the Chapel were primarily singers and musicians and only 
secondarily actors, it became an easy matter to them to 
intersperse music, dancing and song in their various plays.* 
To follow in that course would have been a difficult matter 
to the adult players of the Globe : hence Webster's allusion. 

; It must be recalled, moreover, that at this period song and 
dance in the public theatres were almost wholly confined to 

i thejigs which concluded the performance. In the economy 
of the private theatre these ribald afterpieces never had any 
place. It was a question of appealing to a different kind of 
audience. Whatever the reason for the change, it would 
seem, however, that the Globe and possibly some of the 
other public theatres made occasional resort at a slightly 
later period to the early Blackfriars system of musical, vocal 
and terpsichorean interspersions. Assuming Antony and 
Cleopatra to be fairly sound evidence for the famous Bank- 
side house in 1608, one notes in Act ii. 7 that cheerful 
tunes were played during the banquet on Pompey's galley 
and that a dance followed. But the period of the change 
and the length of its duration cannot be determined. Allied 
with the fact that the evidence of the old quartos is not 

> Cf. C. W. Wallace, Tbi Childrtf of ibi CbaptI of BUckfriart, pp. 106-7. "Tbc 
cuttom feU into deiuctude ibete vith ihe departure of the Chltd-actort in 1608, but it 
waidoubtleiirevivfdbythrmal thtWbiUfrianiniSio. It «min1rmuithaTepcnifted 
aomewhere, lince it w« the prototype of " the Pint, Second and Thicd Muaic" of the 
Reitoratioa Theatre (vide ante p. 21, note i). Lack of pteliminiry muiic at the 
Blaekfrian in 1617 it indiciteil in Ihe following dinich from H. FiU-JeHref'i Ntttt 
from Black-Jrjtrs, iiaued in that yean 

" Come, leta bethink ounelvet, what m»y be found 
To deceive time with, till the aecond lound." 
' For cxamplea of theK inteiipertementi, lee C. W. Wallace, op. cit. pp. 116-7. 
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conclusive, outer tesUmonras to musicd interspersions ui 
thepublictheatreiswhollylacking.' The experience ofPauI 
Hentzner, the BraodeBburg jurist, on his visit of Septem- 
ber, 1598, goes to show that the conunon theatres of that 
timewerenot without their attractions of danceand song but 
that these were confined to the terminal jigs. " Without the 
city," he writes, " are some theatres where English actors 
represent almost every day comedies and tragedies to very 
numerous audiences; these are concluded with excellent 
music, variety of dances and the excessive applause of those 
that are present." * 

Two other important divergencies remain to be noted. \ 
In lieu of the unreceived custom of the jig, which gave the 
public theatre audience an additional half-an-hour's enter- \ 
tainment, all the private theatres occupied by child-players 
fiivoured their patrons with songs and dances between the 
acts. This custom must have operated seriously against 
any internal tendency towards continuous or semi-continu- 
ous performance. Precisely where it began one cannot say, 
most probably at the Blackfnars. As evidence for Paul's 
we have the direction at the end of Act ii of Middleton's 
y1 Mad fforld. My Masters : "A song sung by the Musicians, 
and after the song, a country dance by the actors in their 
visards to a new footing." For the Whitefriars in 1 6 1 1 the 
evidence is still more conclusive. At the close of Act i of 
The Knight aftbe Burning Pw//r, the Citizen's Wife expresses 
her delight at hearing the fiddles tuning up, and cries, " but 
look, look ! here's a youth dances." More music follows at 
the end of the second act (where we have an indication of 
the playing of Dowland's " Lachrymae") ; and at the end of 
the third the boy again dances. That this inter-act dancing 
was a common feature of the private theatre performances 

> CtC*l-Jtr Sun Fmpm, ytmtimm, n (1617-9), p. 67, letter of Homio 
Biuiacs fron Loadon, to Si|iu» Geor(io Cootirim, undet ditc December %, 1617. 
Tbe experience bcrt detcribed (from the qiulitf oftht ladioice] probiblj took place mt 
( piinte theitrc No lulbority cuMi for illributing ihii eiperiencc to the Fortune, u 
in Tht Qmtnatj Stviem, Vol. ciL p. +16. Thii uaumptiaQ formerly led roe ttriomly 
aUTtJ. CC Siatofitn Jmhrhnk (190I), p. \z. 

' Pnh Htmmmirii Imunrhm GtrmKutt, Ai^ut, Imlitt, turn hJici Imrmm, rirum 
ttji vtrlvm cimmtmtrtkiinam. Nvrihtrgtt ( 1 619}, f. 1 96. 
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tt this period is indicated in fieaumotit's lines to Fletdier 
on the railure of The Faithful Shepherdess c 1 609 : 

Not wiint there those, who, as the Bof doth dance 
Between the Kcts, wiH censure the whole Pttf ; 
Some like, if the wsx-lights be new that d«y. 

By way of side Issue, it may be pointed out that inter- 
act songs formed a characteristic feature of the University 
drama in the first half of the seventeenth century.' Here 
they were probably not so much a following of the Private 
Theatre habitude as asurvival of the pseudo-classic Chorus. 
Of the prevalence of inter-act singing on the London stage 
in 1633 we have sufllicing testimony in Prynne's Histrio- 
mas/ix : ' 

'By our owne modcrne experience there is nothing more frequent 
in all our stagc-playes then amorous pastoral or oiKccne lascivious 
love-songs, most melodiously chanted out upon the stage between 
each several action ; both to supply that chasme or vacant interim 
which thetyring-house takes up in changing the actors* robes to 
fit them for some other part in the ensuing scene, — as likewise to 
please the itching eares, if not to inflame the outrageous lusts, of 
lewdc spectators. 

The impression conveyed here is that at the time of 
writ! nglove-songs were sung between the acts at all theatres 
alike. But can wetakethc statement without corroboration? 
HadPrynnesufficientexperience in promiscuous playgoing 
to speak with authority on the public theatres? It may have 
been that in hiszealheconveyed more than he had intended. 
Emphasis must, at any rate, be laid on the fact that at no 
period of Pre- Restoration stage history have we any other 
record of inter-act song or dance in the public theatres. 

The final distinguishing custom of the early private 
theatre began with the child-players and may have been 
confined to them. This was the valedictory song at the 
close of the comedy. In IVestvsard Hoe, as acted c. 1 607 at 
Paul's, this was sung off the stage a^er the actors had 
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departed. But tn A IVoman is a Weathercock^ as acted at the 
Whrtefriars c. 1610 by the Children of Her Majesty's 
Rerels, the song is bound to the action by Sir John 
Worldly's closing speech beginning, " On, parson on ; and, 
bo^ outvoice the music." * 

These preludes, interludes, intermezzos and terminal 
songs, being clearly identified with child-players, cannot be 
takra as customary at all periods of private theatre history. 
For at least twenty years after its erection the Cockpit, or 
Phoenix, was monopolised by adult companies. One thing, 
however, is reasonably assured, viz., that intcr-act music 
prevailed from first to last in all the private theatres, with- 
out exception.* Even at Paul's, where pressure of circum- 
stance confined the children, as we shall see, strictly to "the 
two hours' traflSc of the stage," intermezzos were given, 
though, doubdess, they had often to be reduced to the 
narrowest limits. In "a note to the Master of the Children of 
Powles," appended to his extant MS.piayof AVerpfflua/w,' 
William Percy writes : 

Memorandum, that if any of the fine and formost of these Pas- 
toralls and comoedycs contcyned in this volume, shall but overcach 
in length (the children not to begin before foure, after praycre, 
and the gates of Powles shutting at six} the tymc of supper, that 
then in tymc and place convenient, you do let passe some of the 
Bongi, and make the consort the shorter ; for I suppose these plaies 
be somewhat too long for that place. Howsoever, on your own 
experience, and at your best direction be it. 

"Make the consort* the shorter" evidently means cur- 
tail the inter-act music. It could hardly have referred to 
a preliminary concert, such as obtained at the Black&iars, 
which must nave been precluded by the exigencies of time. 
Even at the Whitefriars, where no such limitations ruled, 

' Ct Ibt Fool'i Iif-K>n( II the do« of Tmiflk Nifhl. 

■ PotDk Cockpit in t6};, hc the pralofuc (o HMxt' Hta^Otl *aJ Seifii. For 
iKc Bli^friin in iti liter period, kc Tbt Citf lUsJm (i6]i], niictiiiil inMraaion in 
Act iv I ilto Tit F4itl Drwn, end of Act iu 

• Collier, op. cit. {lSjt),iii. J77 ■«*=■ 

* Cr. the Bmeiiiithor'i Tic CMt-0Maiwimi'CBibUi£rr«a, direction Mtbedote 
of ererji ««, " Here Ihej knockl up the con»tt " (i^^ gwc the wgnal for the iMcr-ict 
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the waits between the acts were, on occasion, of the briefest. 
In yf fVoman is a fVealbercock the music played in the first 
interval began before the act had ended, apparently with the 
penultimate speech. Apart from the stage direction, the 
music itself is alluded to by the last speaker. A few bars 
more at the close of the act would have indicated the break 
without causing any material delay. 

It remains now to consider the possibility of occasional 
continuous (or quasi-continuous) performance in the public 
theatres. I say occasional for the reason that the idea of 
continuous performance asaprinciple cannot bcentertained. 
It would have involved too serious a mental str^n, and 
called for powers of concentration given to few. Moreover 
the possibility is precluded by the evidence for inter-act 
music and other division-markings. In "The Piatt of the 
Dead Man^i Fortune" otherwise a prompter's guide made 
for the Rose c. 1593, the act-divisions are indicated by 
marginal "musique" cues placed opposite rows of crosses.' 
In other platts ofthe same period made for the same theatre, 
where music is not indicated, either the Choru s comes on 
in the interval or a dumb show is presented. Again, take 
Yarrington's Two Tragedies in One, which Fleay thinks was 
given at the Fortune c. 1 600, and which we are, at any rate, 
safe in assuming to be a public-theatre play. At the end of 
Act iii, Truth, as Chorus, comes on while Merry, with his 
back turned to the audience, is mutilating Beech's body. 
Addressing himself directly to the audience he says : 

I see your sorrowed flowe up to the brim, 
And overfl owe your cheeks with brinish teares. 
But though the sight bring surfeit to the eye, 
Delight your tares with pleasing iarmonie, 
That ears may counter checke your eyes and say, 
Why shed tearcs, this deed is but a playe i 

Let US next consider what would have been the neces- 
sity in the public theatre for occasional continuous, or quasi- 
continuous, performance. Limitation oftimecombined with 

> Cr, W. W. Gree, Tbi Hexilem Pafen, tt. 117, ippendii ii. 
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extreme length of play might now and again have demanded 
this heroic remedy. Where acting was by natural light 
and the performance did not begin until two or three 
o'clock ' in the afternoon there was no possibility at any 
time save in the summer of extending beyond the normal 
limits. If one were assured that these were fully indicated 
in the " two hours' traffic" or "two short hours" of the pro- 
l(wues to Romeo and JuUet and Henry VIII^ the possibility 
of frequent, nay, almost regular, continuous performance 
would have to be conceded. But there is a preponderance 
of evidence to show that the maximum,period of perform- 
ance in the public theatre was three hours. Other and later 
references to the shorter period all occur in prologues and 
epilogues spoken at private theatres.* As early as 1582 
Whetstone, in his Hepiameron of Civil Discaursesy wrote of 
three hours as the complement. Dekker, in his section on 
Winter, in Raven's Almanack scoflfe at the vanity of the 
players and tells them that "Ye shall be glad to play three 
Hours for two pence to the basest stinlrards in London, 
whose breath is stronger than garlick, and able to poison 
all the twelve-penny rooms." Ben Jonson in the induction 
to Bartholomew Fair^ as acted in 1614 at the Hope, refers 
tothe "space of two hours and a half and somewhat more."' 
Although within these three hours the public theatre players 
had usually to give a tragedy or comedy and ajig, it seems \ 
not unlikely that when a play of excessive length came to \ 
be represented, the jig, despite its popularity, was omitted. I 
So far as these rhymed afterpieces were concerned, there was 
no question of fulfilling an advertised programme. Choice 
of jigs was frequently left to the audience, as indicated 
in the references to calling for them.^ Evidence is almost 
wholly lacking as to the average duration of these gross 

■ The eridtacc, >i marahillEd b^ Collier, op. cii. (ig}i},iii. 376-7, poinUIo thne 
o'clock It the uiuil hour, bat there muiI lurelj h»e been in eirlier •(■» in the winur. 

■ S« the prolcfuei to Levit Pilrrimtgt, Ttt Tm Ntili Kimimn, and Tit Unfir- 
nwn Lmri j «lw the epilofue to Tbt ScMtn, 

■ For other reference! to **three honn," Ke Prolotue to 7^ Ltvti'l Pngrtu, 
CpilotiK to Tbt Ltyal Sntjtct, ind Timan'i illuiion in LtJj Alimtirffi:, llSjf). 

' Of. Collier, op. cit. iii. 379 ; il» lextuil ■llaiion in Shirle/i Ciamga, (r Iwc 
■ a Ma* (i6}i}, ahowint Ihit the ciutom had thai paucd oat ortofue. 
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afterpieces, but ifthey approximated to the length indicated 
in Tarlelon'i News out of Purgatory, where gentlemen are 
referred to as laughing at them for an hour, all the more 
reason whytheywould have had to go by the board. Every- 
thing points in the normal condition to very brief inter-acts. 
Such an habituation would explain why to many of the 
Elizabethan dramatists an act was more an arbitrary divi- 
sion than a literary unit, and account for that constructive 
peculiarity where acts are finished off abruptly in the middle 
of something that demands completion. Assuredly that 
remarkable situation in /^ Midsummer Night's Dream 
where the four lovers sleep on the stage from the end 
of one act until the middle of the opening scene of the 
next would have been perilous had the wait been of any 
duration. ' 

Under pressure of circumstance the step from intervals 
ofextreme brevity to a semi-continuous performance would 
have been of easy gradation. And it is noteworthy that of 
resort to semi-continuous performance we have meagre, if 
satisfying evidence. In Marston's Histriomastix,^ Act ii, at 
the close, Mavortius and his company remain on the stage 
till Pride comes on to raise a mist ' under cover of which 
they may disappear. Immediately on the departure of 
Mavortius the third act begins. There is again no break 
between the third and fourth acts, but the action apparently 
ceased between the first and second and the fourth and fifth. 
The reason, of course, for these curtailments is that the 
play ran to six acts and presented seven incidental songs 
and a dance. The final interval, if so it can be styled, was 

' Cf. Mr, Williim Arilier'i irticU in Tbt Qaararly Rtvim for April, 1908, pp. 
459-60. 

' The alteration) in thii plif fat court pcrfonnince (ii indicated bf [he doable 
ending. Sit.) leriDutly confuie Ihe iiiue. But, Flea)' to the contrary natwithatanding, 

(Cf. R. A. Small, Tbi Sag, Qutrrtl hitieuK Bm Jomon a«d tbt 10-eatltd Pmlmari. Breiliu, 
1899, pp. 77 IT.) The daie,c. I 598, and Miriton' a connexion with Piul"! point to the 

ruled there, though, of courae, thii would account for the temi-continuitr. The only 

* Effected bj a cloud of imoke emerging ftom a itage trap. For other ezamplci 
tee Lovit Mramorpi,<ii, Iv. i, and the dumh ihow in Tbt Frofitias, Act v. 
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brief and connective. Act v. ends with the departure of 
Christoganus. Then "allarmes in several! places, that brake 
him ofFthus : after a retreat sounded, the musicke playes 
and Poverty enters." The sixth act then begins. ' 

Middleton's No JVity no Help Ukt a H^omaH'st was, on 
Fleay's showing, originally produced at the Hope in or about 
1614. But the printed play as we now have it represents 
Shirley's revision of twenty years later. At the end of the 
fourth act one finds thedircction, " Exeunt Philip Twilight, 
and Savourwit. Manent Widow and Mrs. Low-water." 
As a colloquy between the two women opens the fifth act, 
there was apparently no wait. In this connection it is note- 
worthy that the Hamlet of the Folio is divided only as hi 
as Act ii. sc. 2, as if the remainder of the tragedy ran on 
without break. Fleay points out that this particular version 
is some two hundred lines short of Shakespeare's full manu- 
script, a circumstance that points to its being a sound acting 
copy. My impression is that implications of semi-continu- 
ous performance arc more dependable than implications of 
unbroken continuity. It is difficult to divine whence sprung 
up that seemingly senseless practice of printing the early 
quartos without mdication of act-dtvisions. It was not the 
mere perpetuation of an elementary principle. The Enter- 
luJeofRespubUca^issz)'-^'^^^ comedy of Roister Doisier 
(1566) are both divided into acts and scenes, the latter, of 
course, determined in the French way. It would not be a 
difficult matter to prove that many of the later undivided 
quartos represented plays that in actual performance had 
act-divisions. A noteworthy example is Middleton's private 
theatre play The PbocHix (4to 1607), where the breaks are : 
indicated in the text and shown to have been signified by 
the playing of music. It wotdd be probably useless to seek 
an expLuiation why all the Shakespearean quartos, save 
the Oj^e/&ofi62i, are wholly undivided. PrObs * thinks 

■ Cr. C F. Tucker BFOoke, Tbt Sbtkafr, A/ntiypba, p. ■ to (TAr Ufi aJ Drmii 
s^(b Urd CrtmwO, lino 109 ff). 

■ Robert PrSI)*, V»m in aimmi Drmcktm iir Drmmn Zhakafttra (190s), p. 4$ « 
wq. Poi Monkenurer'a rcplj we hii Fnlipmnt wr thur I)tnMllam[ itr njfath* 
faOiUhu ur EliuiiA- mtJ Simtrt-Ztiu 
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the plays existed in two forms, one for the public theatre 
jnd one for the private; and he endeavours by this means to 
explain the discrepancies between the quartos and the folios. 
Monkemeyer seriously traverses this in arguing that the 
quartos were mostly surreptitious copies badly taken down. 
But one does not exactly see why even the most indifferent 
of stenographers should not have noted the act divisions, 
if they existed. 

/ Considering the precedent set by the Children of the 
, Chapel at Blackfriars it is not surprising to find that through- 
Mout the first half of the seventeenth century the best musi- 
, cians were attached to the private theatres. When Shirley's 
masque, The Triumph ofPeace^ was represented at court in 
February, 1634, Sir Bulstrode Whitelock superintended 
the music, the expense of which came to aboutonethousand 
pounds. "1 was so conversant with the musitians," he writes, 
" and so willing to gain their favour, especially at this time, 
that I composed an aier myselfe, with the assistance of Mr. 
Ives, and called it fVbilelocke's Coranto ; which being cried 
up, was first played publiquely by the BlackefryarsMusicke, 
who were tlien esteemed the best of common musitians in 
London, Whenever I came to that house (as I did some- 
times in those dayes, though not often), to see a play, the 
musitians would presently play fVhilelocke s Coranto ; and it 
was so often called for, that they would have it played twice 
or thrice in an afternoone. The queen hearing it, would not 
be persuaded that it was made by an Englishman, bicause 
she said it was fuller of life and spirit than the English aiers 
used to be ; butt she honoured the Coranto and the maker 
of it with hermajestyes royall commendation."' 

It is interesting to note that owing to the non-provision 
of any specified programme of inter-act music, the Eliza- 
bethan custom of calling for particular airs persisted in the 
theatre until the close of the eighteenth century, and, in 
Dublin, often proved the source of considerable trouble 
through the recurring demand for party tunes. 

' Bumty'i Hillary ef Mmic, iij. 37S. 
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In Chettle's Kind-Mori's Dreame one notes a reference 
to '*Phyers and Fiddlers" who being "maisterlesse," were 
burnt in the car. It is curious to find that in the theatre, 
where the vocations of the two were often seriously con- 
fused, players and musicians had toprocureaseparatelicense. 
On April 9, 1627, the musicians of the King's company had 
to pay Sir Henry Herbert, Master of the Revels, the sum of 
one pound (eqiul to at least £s of the present currency) for 
a warrant or [Htitection.* Vexatious as was this impost, it at 
least procured the playhouse fiddlers immunity from arrest 
as vagabonds when they ventured to exercise their calling 
elsewhere. In a whimsical passage in the tract called The 
Actor's Remonstrance (1643), written after the silencing of 
the theatres, we read, " Our music, that was held so delect- 
able and precious, that they scorned to come to a tavern 
under twenty shillings salary for two hours, now wander 
with their instruments under their cloaks — 1 mean such as 
have any — into all houses of good fellowship, saluting every 
room where is company with 'Will you have any music, 
gentlemen ? * " 

Collier, in his section on early theatrical music, says that 
*' Malone refers to a warrant of protection, dated 27th of 
December, 1624, bySir H. Herbert, to Nicholas Underbill, 
Robert Pallant, John Rhodes, and seventeen others, *all 
imployed by the King's Majesty's servants in their quallity 
of playinge as musitians, and other necessary attendants,' 
and a doubt must exist whether the musiciansdid not some- 
times perform, and vice versa. We know that Phillippes 
and other actors of eminence played upon different instru- 
ments, and Pallant was a performer in the *Plat' of the 
S/COonA^aitoHYic Seven Deadly Sins,)yciort 1588 : possibly 
after he had ceased to act he became an instrumental per- 
former in the band." ' 

It is amusing to find Collier speculating upon a point 
which he could have easily determined byapatient cxamina- 

> Milonc'i SbdiaftMn (Dnblin, 1794)1 ■■• >>• 

' Of. at. iii. 449. Pallint mertlj' cime in u in itlcnilint in tlie Second Pirt of 
the SrPtm DitJlj Si— {ifgi), and mif thcreforr bncbera pnnucil)' i muudio it that 
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tion of the old quartos. We know, for example, that the 
musicians often came on the stage in their own charaeter, 
and in that capacity were occasionally allotted a few lines. * 
Again, in situations where a great show of supernumeraries 
was deemed requisite, both tne musicians and the gatherers 
were pressed into the service of the scene. * I am referring 
now to general custom, without laying any stress on the 
evidence deducible from plays performed at the Blackfriars, 
Paul's and Whitefriars by children. This precaution is 
necesssary, as, in all cases, the "Httle eyases" combined 
the two vocations. One other point needs to be emphasised. 
When songs were given on thestage (and not, as sometimes, 
in the music-room), the musicians almost invariably came 
on to play the accompaniment.* Much of this coming on 
in plays of contemporary English life was mere stage 
realism. It was customary for the Elizabethan spendthnft 
to keep a "noise" of musicians in his employ. Sometimes 
they did duty as servants and wore blue liveries. A scene 
of this order occurs in The Ctly MadatHy Act iii, where 
Goldwire, Junior, comes on disguised as a Justice of the 
Peace and his fiddlers as watchmen. Happily for the present 
day investigator, this play was printed from a well-marked 
prompt copy, as acted at the Blackfriars. Twenty lines 
before the disguised musicians appear, we have the margi- 
nal note, " Musicke come down." Similarly in the last act, 
occurs the direction " musicians come down to make ready 
for the song at the arras." 

Whence, it may be asked, did they come ? The question 
leads to a consideration of the position normally occupied 
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by the musicians when not engaged in the traffic of the 
scene. It is plain to be seen at the outset, from the various 
duties they had to fulfil, that the position must have been 
somevhere within stage regions, where they could obtain 
ready access to the tinng-room, and not an isolated box in 
the auditorium. This of itselfwould negative Dr. Wegener's 
contention that the position is indicatedby the word "orches- 
tra" in the well-known Dutch sketch of The Swan, even if 
other rebutting evidence were lacking. ' Curiously enough, 
MalonCj more than a century ago, got within hail of the 
secret, but, in stating the result of his enquiries, only suc- 
ceeded in rendering the problem more intricate for pos- 
terity. Writing in his " Historical Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the English Stage," he says "The band, which, 
I b^eve, did not consist of more than eight or ten per- 
formers, sat (as I have been told by a very ancient stage 
veteran,who had his information from Bowman, the contem- 
porary of Betterton), in an upper balcony, over what is now 
called the stage-box." * Unfortunately, Malone did not 
know, what is well known now, that the Elizabethan theatre, 
unlike the theatre of his own time, had neither proscenium 
arch nor front curtain jotherwisehewould not haveconveycd 
his information in precisely these terms. The stage boxes in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century were situated on 
either side of the "apron," or avant sclncy a little in front 
of the proscenium arch. ' It is at least made dear to us, 
however, by Malone that the ancient "music-room" was 
in stage r^ons and not in the auditorium proper. Most 
likely, what Bowman's acquaintance meant to conveyto him 
was that the Elizabethan musicians occupied an upper 
balcony at the back of the stage. Broadly speaking, this 
tallies with most of the evidence educible on the subject. 
An important clue is afforded by "The Thracian fyonder, 
*'a comical history," attributed, on its first publication in 
1 66 1 , to Webster and Rowley. Fleay's opinion is that this 

■ Vide idtc p. 19. 

* Miloot'i Sitinfuri (DaUio, 1794), ii. !o. It ■• ptioful to li&d Dr. BruuJn 
■nd olhen cndoning tbii hipiljr confaiinf •Ulcment. 

■ Ct Viclu £. Albri|fal, Tbi Sbahftriam Sup, flat in. 
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play was acted c. 1617 by Prince Charles' company. In 
Act IV. i. 186, occurs the stage direction "Pythia above, 
behind the curtains." Four lines previously the prompter 
notes, "Pythia speaks in the Musick Room behind the 
Curtain." Here we have three significant indications : (i) 
the Music Room was '* above " in the tiring-house ; (2) it 
had front curtains ; (3) and it could be used, occasionaUy, 
for dramatic purposes. All this clearly elucidates a situation 
in the third act of The Late Lancashire IVitches (1634) as 
acted at the second Globe. Quite unconscious of their 
offence, the bewitched musicians have been plaguing the 
wedding guests with unearthly discords. Each, in fact, has 
been playing a different tune. They are asked to try again. 
" 1, and lets see your faces," says Doughty, " that you play 
feirely with us" ; and then follows the direction, "Musibans 
shew themselves above." 

It was in this " musick room," behind the curtains, that, 
when songs had to be rendered "off", the singer usually 
took his stand. In Sopbonisba, Act iv (an early Blackfriars 
play), "a short song to soft musicke" is heard "above", 
and in The Chaste Maid in Cbeapside (as at the Swan) we 
read at a certain juncture that "while the company seem 
to weep and mourn, there K a sad song in the music room." 
Even as late as March 23, 1661, the old custom still 
obtained. Recording a visit to the Red Bull on that date, 
Pepys comments on the vile acting, adding "and with so 
much disorder, amongst others, in the musique-room, the 
boy that was to sing a song, not singing it right, his master 
fell about his ears and beat him so, that it put the whole 
house into an uproar." 

It was doubtless also in the music-room that Ariel sang 
when Ferdinand heard the sweet strains above him in the 
air. Apparently, however, no hard and fast rule existed : 
the ready student will have no difficulty in citing instances 
where music or song heard " off" was not rendered above. 
Thus, in Sopbonisba^ Act iv, " a treble viall and a base lute 
play softly within the canopy." No previous mention is 
made of the canopy, but the scene was the mouth of a cave, 
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and the csuiopjr (or traverses shrouding the inner stage) 
evidently covered it. This is shown by the subsequent 
direction, "Syphax hastneth within the canopy as to Sopho- 
nisba's bed.* 

Returning now to the main question, it would probably 1 
be futile to seek a single solution to the problem of exact 
locality. There are grave reasons for suspecting that not 1 
all theatres of either category at any given period were I 
arranged alike. Generalisation fails to elucidate that unique 
direction in Antonio's Revenge, v. 5, "while the measure is 
dancing Andrugio's ghost is placed betwixt the Musick 
houses." To read the riddle set here would be to determine 
the normal position occupied by the musicians at Paul's in 
1 600. The ghost comes as a silent witness of the murder of 
Piero, a deed evidently perpetrated on the inner stage. The 
position is indicated by the subsequent naTve direction, 
"the curtaincs are drawne [together], Piero departeth." 
This means "close the traverses, so that the inner stage 
may be cleared and the actor of the murdered man may go 
about his business." According to this reading, Andrugio's 
ghost must have been stationed somewhere on the side of 
the stage near to the front. This position would approxi- 
mate very closely to the position^ ndicated by Malone. But 
no rule can be safely educed from the evidence yielded by 
the play, and everything points to the feet that the stage 
of Paul's was of exceptional arrangement. There is little 
room to doubt that in the majority of Elizabethan play- 
houses a considerable portion of the central space on the 
second floor of the tiring-house was devoted to "the upper 
stage", and the residue on either side partitioned off into 
boxes for spectators and musicians. Irrespective of other 
evidence, the so-called " Red Bull " frontispiece to Kiri- 
man's Drolls largely warrants this conclusion. 

Some very curious details relative to the disposition of 
some unascertatnable private theatre, and bearing directly 
on our subject, are to be found in Tom Ktlli^cw's comedy, 
^e Parson's H^edding, as first printed in a folio collection 
of his plays in 1664. This piece had its first production 
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on the stage at the Theatre Royalj Drury Lane, in October 
of the same year, but it bears distinct evidence of having 
been written twenty-four years previously. ^ A partial 
proof of this is shown by the fact that while Drury Lane 
at this period was fiiUy equipped with scenery, the stage 
directions largely refer to the arrangement and habitudes 
of the earlier non-scenic theatre. Kifligrew's first two plays 
had been produced at the Cockpit c. 1636-7, and it may 
have been that TbeParson's fVeddingvivs originally intended 
for that house. On Fleay's showing there is some slight evi- 
dence in favour of the Blackfriars. In Act iv. Jolly says he 
has got the Blackfriars' music to come and play, and had 
been to the theatre to hire them. The crux bristles with 
difficulties, but one may take it that the play was designed 
either for the Cockpit or the Blackfriars. Here, then, are 
three apposite stage directions from the folio copy : 

Act i. sc. 2. — "Enter Mistress Pleasant, widow Wild her aunt, 
and Secret her Woman, above in the musick room, as dressing her ; 
a glass, a table, and she in her night closiths." 

Act iv. sc. 6. — "The tyring room, curtains drawn [open] and 
they discourse. Hischsmber, two beds, two tables, looking glasses, 
night cloaths, waist-coats, sweet-bags, sweet meats and wine; 
Wanton dressed like a chambermaid ; all above, if the scene can 
be so order'd . . . Enter Widow and Mrs. Pleasant, Wild and 
Careless j the Widow and Mrs. Pleasant salute Wanton . . . 
Exeunt Wild and Careless . . . The curtains arc closed." 

Act V. sc. 2. — "The Fiddlers play in the tiring room, and 
the stage curtains are drawn, and discover a chamber, as it were, 
with two beds, and the ladies asleep in them ; Mr. Wild being at 
Mrs. Pleasant's bedside, and Mr. Careless at the widow's. The 
musick awakes the widow." 

' Cf.'Fiay,Biiig.Cbrm,Eng.DTiaiia,u. 2;.Theend«ieehcremir^alleilibainthc 
plij to hive Ekco written c. 1641:^ but doei not ahDi*, » Flny uiamei, (hit it had been 
thnt (Cted It the Blackfriin. Several indicitioni prove that it had not been performed 
till leen bjr Pepyi on Oclober 1 1, 1664. In (he firit c»e the printed copy ha> neither 

prologue nor epilogue. Secoodty, Sir Henry Herbert, Muter of the ReTeli,h» a record 
in hi« Office Book oppoiitc the name of the play, at the time of the Drury Line pro- 
dac(ioB, of a receipt of a liceDiinK f« of ^1. UcTberCi fee for a revived play a[ that 
period »a> £i and Tor a new play £i. Thii i> coacluiivc. Of. Milone'i Sbataftmri 
[Dublin, 1794), ii. p. 11+. 
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Even to those unacquainted with Killigrew's plav, it needs 
no demonstration to show that the terms "music-room " 
and "jyring-room " in these directions refer to particular 
parts of the playhouse, not to specific locations in the 
action of the piece. Both these rooms were situated aloft 
(proof of the position of the tiring-room will be cited later), 
and one at least had fi-ont curtains. Probably a curtain 
before the music-room is impliedyas the direction from Act 
i. 2 indicates a discovery. * It would appear that this room 
was again utilised in the ensuing scene, where the Widow 
and feasant show themselves "above" and speak down. 
Before going off the "Widow shuts the curtain". 

Everything points to the conclusion that the music-room 
and the tiring-room in the theatre for which the play was 
designed were situated side by side on the first storey of 
the tiring-house. Moreover, since the tiring-room must 
have occupied a very considerable space, viewing the size 
and number of the properties placed there at the one time, 
its identity with " the upper stage" seems well assured. To 
many inquirers this deduction will doubtless bring in its 
train an element of surprise. Few, however, on due reflec- 
tion, will be disposed to scoff at the practicability of the 
arrangement. This indicated double funaion of the upper 
stage gives added point to the graphic picture of earlier 
theatrical times drawn in the original prologue to The 
U»fmuHaU Lovers, as spoken at the Blackfriars, c. May, 
1638. After compkining that audiences had grown fastidi- 
ous and looked for more wit in a single pay than their 
"silly ancestors" were vouchsafed in twenty years, 
D'Avenant expatiates upon the complacency of former 
generations : 

For they, he swears, to the theatre would come, 
Ere they had din'd, to take up the best room ; 
There sit on benches, not adorn'd with mats. 
And graciously did vail their high-crown'd hats 

' No thoniiiifatoiag Eliiibethin •tudent will altow himicif to be dettiied for t 
momcsl hj thii fbroDil " catet". Diiconrin were aftca ■eiucleul]' pbciicd in t)ii> 
aunacT. CC 'Tu Kf^ Si/i * ^^^((ttaw i6}]),iii. 6 i •• Enter the Friar in bii Kudr, 
•ttling ia A diijre, Anaibelli kiieelin| and whiipering to bim", etc 
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To cwcry half-dressM pUjcr, as he Stili 

Through the hangings peeped to sec how the house did fill. 

So, too, when the Fortune players moved to the Red 
Bull in the Easterof 1640, they bie^ed their new patrons 
in a prologue written by Tatham — 

... to forbear 
Your wonted custom, band[y]ing tile and pear 
Against our curtains, to allure us Ibrth ; 
I praj*, take notice, these are oF more worth ; 
Pure Naples silk, not worsted, ... * 

Conceive of the upper stage as shut ofFfrom view by 
its own particular curtains, and utilised before the play as 
a common tiring-room. Under such conditions it is easy 
to see how the half-dressed player could peep out from 
time to time to watch the filling of the house. Occasions 
when the two functions of the upper stage would clash 
would be very rare. Save at those brief sporadic periods 
when the place was pressed into service as an illusive factor 
of the scene, it could always be utilised by the players as a 
dressing room. Cumbrous properties were very rarely seen 
there, and scenes demanding their use were generally acted 
on the inner stage. In this connexion, the elaborate mount- 
ing in The Parson 5 PVedding, iv. 6, is apparently the excep- 
tion that proves the rule. Killigrew, in devising it, had 
his doubts as to its practicability, and adds, " all above, if 
the scene can be so order'd." Who knows ? Perhaps the 
awkwardness of the arrangement contributed in some de- 
gree to the long delay in the production of the play. 

> Engliicbt SmJitn, Vol. iimii. p. 43. 
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The MonNTiNG of the Carolan Masques 

Owing largely to the growing periphrastical descriptions in- 
dulged in by Ben Jonson and others, one is apt to think of the 
old court masques rather as the creation of Art Magick 
than the product of the harmonised labours of poet, 
scenic artificer and musician. For almost a score of years the 
spirit of inquiry has been striving to dissipate this nebu- 
losity of idea, but with little result. It is right and proper 
that the literary history of the masque should be scienti- 
fically written, but not the soundest and most searching 
work of this order can yield to us a definite impression of 
the prime characteristics of the masque as a scenical repre- 
sentation.' What rare old Ben states ironically in his Ex- 
fiostuiatien with Inigo Jones, that "painting and carpentry are 
the soul of masque" has been said in all seriousness by 
another masque-poet. " In these things, wherein the only 
life consists in shew," writes Daniel in Telhys' Festival, " the 
art and invention of the architect gives the greatest grace, 
and is of the most importance ; ours the least part, and of 
least note in the lime of performance thereof. " Literary history 
in dwelling upon the beauty of the lyrics and the fertility 
of imagination displayed by the poet in these graceful 
fantasies has reversed the proportions. Of the masque as 
spectacle we shall never arrive at a full and true idea until 
such time as the considerable number of Inigo Jones's 
designs for scenery, proscenia and costume, at present in 
the private collection of the Duke of Devonshire at Chats- 
worth, be published, together with a lucid exposition of his 
complex scenic system from someone profoundly versed in 
the intricacies of early Italian stage mechanism. True, an 
industrious German scholar,' like another Curtius, has 

' No fiull cm be found with Mr. H. A. Evini'i intrwliiclion to hi> eollectinn or 
£ii{/fiiM<if*fl(i*97)io 7^ tKsrviit Liirirj tetia. Within in liniltit ii iwhoUf 
■dnutiUc piece of work. 

' S«c Dr. Rudolph Brolanck'i Dii En^iuti MaimfuU (Viom^ I90l)> 
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thrown himself heroically into the gulf; but the age of 
miracles is past, and the gulf still yawns. If I, too, am equally 
impotent to close the gap, circumstances have at least con- 
spired to enable me to throw in a ton or two of earth. 
Some practical discussion of Inigo Jones's scenic system in 
the closing days of the court masque is now rendered 
possible through the acquisition of four of his designs 
(formerly in the Salvin collection), by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and by the permission graciously 
accorded to me by its Council to reproduce them. 

Given as it was gratuitously, the normal scenically- 
adorned masque of the latter Stuart period was a luxury 
that few but monarchs could afford. Although the cost 
might be anything from ;^5,ooo to ;£2o,ooo, the same 
entertainment was rarely presented more than twice, seldom 
more than once. During the period of 1612-40 it was 
customary in mounting these dainty extravaganzas to pro- 
vide for each a specially designed proscenium front, whose 
composite ornamentation dealt emblematically with the 
subject matter of the masque. This system, as we have 
already seen, was subsequently followed by Sir William 
D'Avenant intheearlier presentations of his operas. Hence 
it may be predicated, without fear of contradiction, that the 
Carolan masque, remote as it was by nature from the ordin- 
ary run of theatrical entertainment, had a modest measure 
of influence upon the initial scenic system of the Restora- 
tion stage. 

Although only two out of the four designs by Inigo 
Jones now reproduced bear inscriptions (in the autograph 
of the great architect), three of them are readily identifiable. 
This is a happy circumstance, as it enables one to deal with 
concrete examples,andavoid misleadinggeneralities. Thus, 
the inscription on our first reproduction "Front. Sery' 
[ ? Shirley's] masque, Inns of Court, 1633," conveys the 
impression that the design was made for ^be Triumph of 
Peace, as performed at Whitehall on February 3, 1633-4; 
and resort to the quarto of Shirley's masque turns conjecture 
into certainty. Than this, few English court entertain- 
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ments have greater historical interest. Not many months 
previously, William Prynne, a member of Lincoln's Inn, 
had written a treatise against the stage, entitled Histrio- 
mastix, in which he had fulminated vehemently against all 
women-players. Owingto the circumstance that the English 
stage had not as yet begun to employ actresses, and to the 
unfortunate coincidence that the book came out the very 
morningafterthe Queen and her ladies had taken part in the 
performance of the court pastoral of The Shepherd's Paradise^ 
the obnoxious passage was construed into a direct reflection 
upon her Majesty. There was a hollow mockery of a trial, 
and the luckless Puritan was sentenced to a variety of 
punishments, of which the most cruel and unjust was the 
loss of his ears. The barbarity of the decree, savouring 
more of savagery than a Christian community, only served 
to draw the attention of the sober-minded to the scandal- 
ous extravagance of the Court. Assuredly the docking 
of those ears counted among the factors which event- 
ually cost the King his head. Even the masques might 
ligure in the schedule, for the periodical emulation at 
Whitehall of the luxurious habits of the courts of France, 
Florence and the Savoy ran the King into debt, and led 
to insuiierable taxation. 

The honourable and learned members of the four Inns 
of Court had little sympathy with the extreme views of 
their maltreated brother ; and by way of emphasising their 
disapproval of his pronouncements, they commissioned 
one of their number, James Shirley, the dramatist, of 
Gray's Inn, to write a masque for presentment by them 
before the Court. The result was The Triumph of Peace^ 
which owed its title to the King's happy return after allay- 
ing the troubles in the north. When one comes to consider 
the vast expense, amounting to some £2 1 ,ocxD, incurred by 
thefour Inns of Court in connexion with this notable celebra- 
tion,it must be borne in mind that the indoor entertainment 
at Whitehall was preceded by a magnificent public pageant, 
in which about two hundred members of the bar partici- 
pated. The procession started early in the evening from Ely 
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House, Holborn,and,makingitswaydown Chancery Lane, 
passed along to Whitehall. It consisted for the most part of 
a number of mounted cavaliers, attended by pages and 
torchbearers, and followed by trumpeters and truncheon 
men. At the rear of the procession came four triumphal 
chariots, each drawn by four horses ; and in these, we read, 
"were mounted the grand Masquers, one of the foure 
houses in every Chariot, seated within a half Ovall, with a 
glorious canopy over their heads, all bordered with silver 
fringe, and beautified with Plumes of Feathers on the top." 
The old quarto also tells us that the four great chariots, (there 
were one or two smaller ones) were aU "after the Roman 
forme, adorned with much embossed and carved workes, 
and each of them wrought with silver and his several! 
colour. They were mounted on carriages, the Spring-trees, 
Pole and Axle-trees, the Charioter's seate, slanders, wheels, 
with the fellyes, spokes and naves all wrought with silver 
and their severall colour." Whitelocke, who was one of the 
executive council, relates in his Memorials how there was 
much dispute between the grand masquers of the various 
Inns on the point of precedence, and that, to obviate the 
difficulty, it was finally decided the chariots should be of 
the Roman triumphal order, all designed and ornamented 
alike, but each with its distinctive colouring. The seats 
were made of" an Oval form in the back end of the chariot, 
so that there was no precedence in them, and the faces of 
all that sat in it, might be seen together." My reason for 
dwelling on these details is that Inigo Jones's uninscribed 
design for the great chariots happens to be preserved in 
the Salvin collection. In reproducing it now, 1 take all 
responsibility for the identification. 

Having brought the learned masquers and their retinue 
to Whitehall, it is time to speak of the ornate frontispiece 
surrounding the scene. Let us then compare the descrip- 
tion given of it in the old quarto with Inigo Jones's design. 

The border of the front and sides that enclosed all the Scaene 
had first a ground of Arbor-worke enter-mixt with loose branches 
and leaves, and in this was two Niches, and in them two great 
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figures standing in easy postures, in their naturall colors, and much 
bigger than the life; the one, attired after the Grecian manner, 
held in one hand a Scepter, and in the other a Scrowle, and a 
picked antique crowne an his head, his curasse was of Gold, richly 
enchased, his robe Blue and Silver, his arms and thighs bare with 
buskinds enricht with ornaments of Gold, his browne locks long 
and curled, his Beard thickc, but not long, and his face was of a 
grave and Joviall aspect. This figure stood on a round pedestal 
faincd of white Marble, enricht with severall carvings ; above this 
in a compartiment of Gold was written minos. The figure on the 
Other side was in a Romane habit, holding a Tabic in one hand, 
and a Pen in the other, and a white Bend or Diadem about his 
head, his Robe was crimson and gold, his mantle Yellow and Silver, 
his Butkins watchet trim'd with Silver, his haire and Beard long 
and white, with a venerable aspect, standing likewise on a round 
Pedestal! answerable to the other. And in the Compartiment over 
him was written numa. Above all this in a proportionate distance 
hung two great Festonsof fruitcsin colors which served for finish- 
ing to these sides. The upper part in mannerof a large Freeze was 
adorn'd with several! compartimentswith draperies hanging downe, 
and the ends tied up in knots, with Trophies proper to feasts and 
triumpht, composed of Masking Vizards and torches. In one of the 
leiaer Compartiments was figured a sharpe-sighted eye, and in the 
othera Golden-yoke. In the midst was a more great and rich Com- 
partiment on the sides of which sate naked children in their naturall 
c<don, with Silver wings, in action of sounding Golden Trumpets, 
and in this was figured a Caducnn with an Olive-branch, ^1 of 
which are Hicrogliphicks of Peace, Justice and Law. 

It should be noted that one important feature of the 
stage front, referred to in the book, is lacking in the design. 
We are told that the basement "was painted in rusticke 
worke," and that in the middle was "a descent of staires in 
twp branches landing into the roome." But the design bears 
indications of having been cut into sections for working 
purposes, and it may be that the lower portion is missing. 
On the other hand, it might be argued that Inigo Jones, 
in designing proscenia, did not always trouble to sketch in 
the connective front steps, seeing that they were regular 
and indispensible concomitants of all scenically mounted 
masques. Theircommon use (obscurely hinted at in Bacon's 
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essay "On Masques") serves to bring home to us that the 
Carolan Masque, while bearing some resemblance to a 
primitive Italian opera, had few of the characteristics of a 
normal theatre play. So fiir from the picture being kept 
wholly within the frame, the floor of the hall was, in a 
sense, as much the scene of action as the stage. Here there 
was some carrying over of old conventions, born of a period 
when the masque had neither movable scenery nor a pro- 
scenium arch. When any particular compliment had to be 
paid to the King or Queen, the actors came down from the 
stage by the proscenium steps and made their way up to 
the canopy of state at the other end of the hall before 
delivering their sugared lines. ' This custom, one takes it, 
was strictly of native origin, but a second, and more import- 
ant, usage of the floor of the hall was largely due to Italian 
precedent. Between the stage and the State was a broad 
space equivalent to the ancient orchestra, and known as "the 
dJancing place." This was invariably carpeted with green 
cloth.* Here all the dances executed by the masquers 
proper, distinguished as the Entry, the Main, the Revels 
and the Going-out, were given.^ On the other hand, the 
dancing of the antick-masques was almost invariably con- 
fined to the stage.' Unlike the others, these were dances 
in character, more or less relevant to the action, and exe- 
cuted by professionals. It is matter for regret that no 
picture of a Stuart masque has come down to us, but, seeing 
that the system of mounting pursued and the method of 
presenting the main dances were strictly in accord with 
Italian precedent, the spectacular characteristics of the 
Carolan masques are satisfactorily visualized in Callot's 
etching of a carnival performance at the Florentine court 
in 1616, now reproduced. 

■ or. H. A. Evini, op. cit. pp. 106, 1 10 {Tbi Masqui of Ftoiairt, 1614). 

' Cf. the vivid deicription of a perfoiniaiice of Ben Jonion't Pleasure Rmncilrd a 
yirnu in 1618 given in Otaiio Buiino'i tnntl.tcd \rua \d Cat. Siati Faptri, ynciia^, 
XI. pp. UOcl .cq. 

' Cf. H. A. Evans "p. cil. intro. p. x«iv, 

• \j\Lovc'iMaJi\fe<i[i6i7),ztaaMi 
maiquen and the antick-maii|ucn arc identic 
thr floor of the hall. 
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At the time when Inigo Jones executed the design given 
here in reduced fac-simile, the masque for which it was 
made had not received its determinate title, inscribed, 
"For the Quenes Masque of Indiands, 1634", it vividly 
depicts the proscenium front (or "arch triumphal," as these 
prosceniawere sometimes called) provided for D'Avenant's 
masque Tie Temple 0/ Love, as given at Whitehall by the 
Queen and her ladies on Shrove Tuesday, February 18, 
1634-5. A comparison df the various features of the design 
with the following passage from the book of D'Avenant's 
masque will readily prove this identity : 

At the lower end of the Banquetting house, opposite to the State, 
was a stage of six foot high, and on thitt was raised an Ornament 
Ota new Invention agreeable to the subject, consisting of Indian 
Trophies: on the one side upon a basement sate a naked Indian 
on a whitish Elephant, his legges, short' ning towards the neck of 
the beast, his tire and bases of scverall coloured feathers, represent- 
ing the Indian Monarchy ; on the other side an Asiatiqiic in the 
habit of an Indian borderer, riding on a Camell, his Turbant and 
Coat differing from that of the Turkes, figured for the Asian 
Monarchy; over these hung sheild-like Compartiments; in that 
over the Indian was painted a Sunne rising, and in the other an 
balfe Moone; these had for finishing the Capitall of a great 
Pillaster, which served as a ground to stick them of, and bore up 
a Urg freeze or border with a Coronicc. In this over the Indian 
lay the figure of an old man, with a long white hairc and beard, 
representing the flood Tigris ; on his head a wreath of Canes and 
Sage, and leaning upon a great Vrne, out of which runne water ; 
by faim in an extravagant posture, stood a Tyger. 

At the other end of this freeze lay another naked man, repre- 
senting Meander, the famous river of Asia, who likewise had a 
great silver urne, and by him lay an Unicorne. 

In the midst of this border was fixed a rich Compartiment, 
behind which was a crimson drapery, part of it borne up by naked 
children, tack'd up in scverall pleats, and the rest was at each end 
of the Freeze tycd with a great Knot, and from thence hung down 
in fbulds to the bottom of the pedestalls ; in the midst of this 
Compartiment in an Ovall was written templvm amoris ; all 
these figures were in their naturall colours, bigger than the life, 
and the Campartiments of Gold. 
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Italian system of quick changing, that on which all the 
scenery was placed on perpendicular revolving triangular 
frames, worked from below. But owing to the fact that 
this system called for more stage space than could always 
be devoted to it, and from the more serious drawback that 
it only admitted of three changes, it had ultimately to be 
abandoned. In the Carolan masques Inigo Jones's scenery 
was all ranged along the two sides of an equilateral triangle, 
of which the base formed the proscenium opening and the 
apex the vanishing point, placed in the centre of the 
horizontal line. In accordance with this arrangement, the 
wings jutted out more and more in strict proportion as they 
receded. Not only this, but the farther they went back, the 
shorter they became. Each row of wings was provided 
with a sky-border, and as the wings grew shorter, so the 
borders came lower down, concealing the upper grooves. 
Owing to this encroachment of the top and sides upon the 
visual area, very little of the back flat could be seen ; in 
normal cases only a space of about half the measurement 
of the proscenium opening. Widely different, too, from 
latter-day principles was the equipment of the borders. 
These were arranged in two parts, so that they might be 
pulled ofFlaterally at either end when it was desired to show 
one of those descending clouds, freighted with classic divini- 
ties, which were popular features of all the European court 
entertainments of the seventeenth century. Trivial as these 
points may appear, they are not without some measure of 
historical importance. One finds no reason to doubt that all 
the early Continental theatres of the public order, begin- 
ning with the Teatrodi San Cassiano of Venice in 1639, for 
long adopted the scenic and mechanical principles which 
had obtained privately for at least a quarter of a century 
previously.' 

It will, of course, appear incongruous to many a modern 
inquirer, as it did of old to Steevcns, that the Jacobean 

■ Cf. Ccotfea Moj^ct, Tnci crDA-ir^ Chip. ii,*'Gloirc>, TOltcI ipolhJoKi." 
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stage should have lacked the illusions of painted scenery 
at a time when masques were mounted with decorative 
profusion and great mechanical ingenuity. But without 
the purse of Fortunatus the players could not hope to emu- 
late the costly glories of the court. Happy was it for the 
well-being of English drama that the physical conditions 
of the stage had long been determined upon and accepted 
before the masque assumed new graces by the acquire- 
ment of movable scenery; happy, too, that both player and 
dramatist should have been tenacious in maintaining those 
elemental principles of dramatic construction which stimu- 
lated the imagination without glutting the eye. All lovers of 
literature have reason to be thankful for this truly English 
resoluteness, and to rejoice over the classic austerity of the 
old rush-strewn, tapestry-hung stage. 
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So scanty and perplexing is the evidence in favour of the 
employment or a front curtain in the ancient Greek theatre 
that careful inquirers are loath to make a definite pronounce- 
ment on the subject. In Greece, the usages of the curtain, 
if any,are purely conjectural, based on inferences and analo- 
gies. In the fifth century, when the theatre at Athens had 
no nused stage, and the '*skene" behind the orchestra was 
little better than a hut or "tiring-house" for the players, 
material aids to the imagination were so few that a front 
curtain was no more requisite than in the English theatre 
in Elizabethan times. On the other hand, we find ourselves 
confronted by the circumstance that certain of the plays 
of Euripides, Sophocles and Aristophanes open with a 
scene crowded with already assembled personages. This, to 
Dorpfeld-Reisch, implies the sudden removal of a front 
curtain; but if such were employed, it is strange that in the 
comedies of Aristophanes changes of scene were effected 
while the characters remained in full view of the audience. ' 

Nothing more definite is known about the methods of 
the fourth century beyond the fact that the arrangements of 
the Greek Theatre at that period were better adapted for 
the use of a front curtain. The stone "skene" then adopted 
was furnished with "paraskenia," or projecting wings, bor- 
dering a space that could readily have been shrouded by a 
curtain. 

When we arrive at the Hellenistic era, the well-defined 
usages of the early Roman theatre supply one or two illumi- 
nating analogues. It would appear that in taking over the 
Greek aulaia^ the Romans merely Latinised the name by 
which it had been known. Still, in the Attic Theatre in its 

■ Awkward u w« thii iplcm, it w» frcqucntl)' followtd on the Eliiibctban 
•tigc, where it w» doubtleu ■ nlic of * ptimitiire (ODTcniion. For eiimplci, lee 
C. F. RejiDclda' &■» FriMiplu tj BiimAitiban Supai (190$). Pt. ii. pp. 6-i 1. 
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final form — what with resort to revolving scenery and the 
absence of act divisions — there could have been little neces- 
sity for a front curtain. 

In dealingwith the early Roman theatre we find ourselves 
on much firmer ground. We are at least safe in dating from 
about 55 B.C. (the period of the erection of the first perfect 
Roman theatre of stone), the employment of a truly remark- 
able stage curtain,' remarkable not only from the peculiarity 
of its method of working but from the fact that it long sur- 
vived the downfall of the Empire. It differed essentially 
from the normal theatre curtain of to-day, inasmuch as it 
descended beneath the stage at the opening of the play and 
arose when it was necessary to obscure the scene. As to the 
mechanism employed authorities disagree. Donaldson 
(who may be taken as exemplar of the old school) argues 
that the device was a simple curtain, drawn down through 
a narrow slit in the boards of the flooring, and wound up on 
a cylinder beneath the stage. In proofof this he gives an 
illustration of the small theatre at Pompeii, showing the 
receptacle for the curtain and its roller.* 

To the broad theory of the reverse roller curtain an emi- 
nent theatrical architect takes serious exception. Unaware 
that the aul-eutn had been revived in modern times, Charles 
Gamier scouts the idea as utterly impracticable. Unless the 
cross-bar that supported the curtain was placed, he argues, 
at an extreme altitude, its presence would obstruct the view 
of the spectators on the upper seats and prove an eyesore 
to everybody. No matter what the altitude of the cross- 
bar, the great width of the stage would have necessitated 
five or six connecting cords between it and the curtain, so 
that the latter might be properly drawn up when required. 
With the curtain down and the action going on, these cords 
would divide the scene vertically, and destroy even the 
modicum of scenic illusion then procurable.' 
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Mindful of these sound objections, Ixtter-daj French 
archaeologists incline to the opnion that the amltvm was 
not so much a curtain as a screen, and thai it was concealed 
in the double wall dividing the basement from the orchestra. 
According to this theof]', it was at best bat a makeshift, as 
when raised between the acts it merd^rservcd to olnoirethe 
stage from the patricians in the knrer seats. The plebeians 
above could sec over it. Rfccnt minute examination of the 
twotheatrcsofPompciitendstocon6rm the accuracy of this 
concept without nuking dear what was the precise system 
of working employed. Indiscusnngthelaterinvestisatioas 
in the large theatre Herr Mau writes : 

The Toom undcmeub the ttagc was tiir^tiaj iato lereni psra. 
Between the from wall and that jon back of h was tbc (^ace for 
the curtain, which, as in Rootaa tbeaira, v» let <krwn at ilic 
beginning of the plaf,and railed at the tnr.. Tbe tpocc b e rwc t ii 
the parallel walls mutt have been cotered, Itzt-.nz on'.f a narrow 
slit for the curtain ; otherwise it would oot ha*c been tssy ic ^o 
upon the stage from the steps in the orcbotra. Uadcrncath ibe 
place for the curtain it a lowpasn^on tbcraiiliedr'xrfof wbich 
are two TOWS of holes, cut in bkx:ks of haiali, and cridentl)- doizncd 
to hold uprigbt timbers. Tbcpa»agehaiinreccntjreanbmi«it:rclj' 
cleared. In the Boor dircctljr under the opening* in tbc Tuilted roof 
and corresponding with them were ujnare hole*. In ibow nearer the 
front of the stage were remains of timbcn and of tquare p-iccct of 
iron fitted to the ends of these, a larger and a smaller piece for each 
hole. It seems likdj that, as Mazots sugzcttcd, boliow uprizhi 
beams were set in the boles, and in them smaller hollow beam* were 
placed, in which were stilt smaller poies or iron rods; byihetltdinz 
of these up and down, tlic long borizootal pole on which the curtain 
was hung could be raised or lowered. Tbe use of the inner row of 
poks has not been satisiactonlf cxpbiacd.' 

Some allusions in the old poets and satirists enable us to 
arrive roughly at the characteristics <^ the Roman oKlieum. 
Thanks to the clue as to its pictorial nature provided in 
Virgil's Georgia (lii. 25), we are in a position to read the 
ridfflc set in Ovid's Metamorphoses (iii. 111-4): 
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Sic, ubi tolluntur fcstis aulaca theatris, 
Surgcrc signasolcnt, primumquc ostcndcrc vultus, 
Cetera paullatim, placidoquc cducta tcnore 
Tota patent, imoque pedes in margine ponunt. 
The reference here is to the raising of the curtain at the 
close of an act, when the figures embroidered upon it would 
gradually come into view, as if springing up from the earth. 
Conversely, Horace (in whose time, by the way, act-divi- 
sions first came into vogue) has an allusion ' to the aulaum 
being down while the performance is going on : 

Quattuor aut plures aulaea prcmuntur !n horas, 
Dum fugiunt cquitum turmae peditumque catcivae. 
Hitherto it has been generallyassumed that the only kind 
of front curtain employed on the modern stage before the 
introduction of the upper-working roller curtain (c. 1620), 
was of the double order, draperies pulling up or drawing 
away on either side. Undoubtedly, from the simplicity of 
their working, these were the curtains employed on all 
primitive European stages, where curtains were employed 
at all. But the fact has been lost sight of that, owing to the 
tidal wave of classic influence which swept over Renaissant 
Italy, the aulaum was revived on the academic stage, and, 
travelling far, held its place for upwards of a century. It was 
not deemed sufficient to restore Plautus and Terence to the 
stage, and to constitute them models of form and style ; 
some approximation to the physical conditions of the old 
Roman theatre had to be made as well. 

The earliest clue to the employment of the aulaum on 
the modern stage is afforded in the Orlando Furioso of 
Ariosto, the first forty cantos of which were published in 
1515. In the description of the reception given to Melissa 
at the castle of Tristano, ' the poet writes : 
Quale al cader dc la cortiiie suolc 
Parcr, fra millc lampade, la scciia, 
D'archi, et di pifi d'una siipcrbamole 
D'oro, e di statue c di pitcurc piciia. 

' I Epi«. i. 189. 

' Ciolo iiiii. iiania So. 
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Seeing that the first forty cantos of the poem were written 
at Ferrara, where Ariosto had been for some years court 
dramatist, and that the stanza cited crystallizes the charac- 
teristics of Renaissance stage mounting, one is safe in 
assuming that the falling curtain therein referred to had been 
for some time cmployea in the theatrical performances at the 
Ferrarese court. All doubt on this score is removed when, 
within the space of a few years, we find the aulaum in use in 
other Italian States. 

It is curious what stumbling blocks these allusions to the 
old reverse curtain in ancient and modern poets have proved 
to the translators. Out of the difficulty presented by the pas- 
sage in Ovid, Addison only extricated himself by a para- 
phrase based on a popular analogy. To the translators of 
Ariosto's stanza no such expedient was possible, and the 
result was that Harington, Huggins, and Hoole all stum- 
bled over this ^ing curtain. Among English renderings 
of the quatrain, the following, in point of neatness and 
finish, easily ranks first : 

Thus, at the curtain's gradual lull wc spy, 
Amidst a thousand lamps, a prospect lair, 
Triumphal arcs, proud piles that threat the sky. 
Statues, and fretted gold and pictures rare. 

About four years after the first instalment of Orlando 
Fkhwo was written, or on March 6, 15 i9(being the Sunday 
of the Carnival), / Suppositi, one of Ariosto's Ferrarese 
comedies, was presented in Rome before Leo X in the 
apostolic palace of Cardinal Innocenzo Cibo, the Pope's 
nephew. An interesting account of the performance has 
been preserved in a lettcrwritten two days later to the Duke 
of Ferrara by his envoy, Alfonso Paolucci.' His Holiness 
stationed himself at the door to regulate the admission of 
the guests, giving his benediction to those whom he se- 
lected — about two thousand in all. The auditorium was 
arranged amphitheatrically, and the Pope's throne was 
placed in the middle of the fifth step from the floor. The 

■ Cf. CwnpoTi, Ntaw iidiic di lUffidh dt Urtim, pp. 116-119. 
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pictorial curtain and the scenery had been provided by the 
divine Rafeel. Onthe curtain was depicteda quaint conceit : 
Fra Mariano, the Pope's Dominican Jester, engaged in 
frolic, with a weird assembly of demons. Above was the 
legend Questi sono H capricci di Fra Mariano, When all had 
assembled, the curtain descended to the music of the pipers, 
revealing a striking scene of the city of Ferrara, which the 
Pope minutely examined through his spy-glass, marvelling 
meanwhile over its beauties. 

In celebration of the marriage of Dom Francesco di Medici 
to Joan of Austria in 1 5 65, Z^a Cofanaria, a new comedy, with 
intermedii,from the pen of GioBattista Ciniwas performed 
amidst gorgeous surroundings in the Great Hall of the 
Ducal Palace at Florence on St. Stephen's Day. Vasari who 
superintended the production, afterwards wrote a pamphlet 
detailing its main features,' The stage was adorned with an 
auUutn, 1 6 braccia in height and 20 braccia wide, on which 
Federigo Zucchero had painted a fine hunting scene. Ac- 
cording to Vasari* this fell at the beginning, revealing to 
the gaze of the astounded audience a view orParadise, with 
angels seated on clouds, and indulging in vocal and instru- 
mental harmony.' 

Of the persistence in Italy of the auUum until at least 
the second decade of the seventeenth century, we have clear 
evidence in Lodovico's pastoral Delt Origine di Vicenza, as 
performed at Vicenza on March 5, 1612, and printed there 
later in the year. In the description of the prologue we read, 
"al cader della Cortina si discoperse la scena ornata ed 
illuminata con bellissimo artificio : dalla parte destra vi si 
vedeva il Monte Berico : dalla sinistra alcune selve om- 
brose." By this period force of Italian example had carried 
the auUum to France and England, where, as in Italy, its 

1 Di-eriaani dilf apparan iiUa Camedia tl Inlirmcdii d^iia ricilata ii FiVfncir il 
gior^o di S. Srffano rafm 1565, etc., eu. {It< Fiert-sa, MDLXl'l). Sec Brit. MuKum, 

» John Addington Symondi fail! to graip the lignificanec of Viiari'i "al ca.c»r 

Isbahpcr!; Frcdcccuori, 1884, p. 327). 

3 For another example of the cmplp)-meill oftheou/^HM in Florence at thii period, 
tie La Ci/siid, comedy, by A. F. Gra2ini (Florence, Giunti, 1568, p. 11). 
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use was restricted to court, or private performances. One 
doubts, indeed, if the principle of the reverse roller curtain 
was ever put into practice in any modern public theatre. In 
England trace of it begins with Ben Jonson's Masque of 
Blackness, as given at Whitehall on Twelfth Night, 1605. 
In the first printed copy of three years later we read : " First 
for the scene ' was drawn a landtschap consisting of small 
woods, and here and there a void place filled with huntings ; 
which falling, an artificial sea was seen to shoot forth as if it 
Bowed to the land," &c. 

As Inigo Jones was scenic artificer of this masque, the 
chances are that he brought the principle of the auUum 
straight from Italy and now utilised it in England for the 
first time. It is noteworthy that a copy of the masque in the 
caJligraphyofits author, differing essentially in minor detail 
from the quarto, now forms one of the literary treasures of 
the British Museum.* Since it bears no distinguishing title, 
this was evidentlya first draft of the entertainment. In it the 
analogous description to the one quoted reads : 

In the end of the designd place, there is drawne uppon a downe 
right cloth, str&ynd for the scene, a devise of iandtscopc, W*) open- 
inge in manner of a curtine, an arttficiall sea is seene to shoote foorth 
it self abroade the roome, as if it flowed to ye land.' 

Two years later one has indication of the employment of 
an auUum in Marston's unnamed masque as presented by 
Lord and Lady Huntingdon at Castle Ashby in honour of 
the visit of the Countess of Derby. ' In the description it 
figures merely as a traverse, and, according to my reading of 
the following passages, must have been drawn down and up 
at least twice : 

' Sccnt'ftont curtiin io ttt\y matquc dttcriptiooi. Cf. Tbt MmjMi tf Hjma 
(1606), "The (ccne being drawn, there wji j(r» diKovered >n allar," Ac. 

' Printed bj- the Shalteipeare Soeicij, under title Tht Tvxlvik Nighit Stvilli, in 
it! Tolume on lwi[e Jnui, 'mud in 1148 (pp. 9<)-id7). 

■ Since (he preient tenie ii uied in the MS. in all the deiciiptioni and iKe piil 
tcntc in the (junto, it would appear thil the MS. wai prepared for prciealalion (o the 
King imiiKdiilel)' before the performance. For alluiioni Io ihii practice, lee Nt tfii, 
Nt Htlf liii * fftmaw;, tcene of the introduced MaifH of lU £/««a j Th, Cammi 
Mmid, n. ], and Tb, L«wi-'i MJtnchaly, iii. j. 

■ Pint printed in iSoi in the fifth >oL ofTodd'i Milan. Cf. Nicholi' Prvgraia 
tfK«i[ Jtma At Fini, ii. 145. 
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At the approach of the Countesse into the great Chamber, the 
hoboyes played until! the room was marshaled, which once ordered, 
a iravers slyded away ; presently a cloud was seen move up and 
downe almost to the topp of the great chamber, upon which 

Cynthia was discovered ryding Suddenly, upon this 

Songe, the cornets were winded, and the travcrs that was drawn 
before the Masquers sanke downe. The whole shcwc presently 
appeereth, which presented itself in this figure ; the whole body of 
it seemed to be the syde of a steepely assending wood, on the top 
of which, in a byre oak, sat a goulden eagle, under whose wings 
satt in eight several! thrones the eight Masquers. 

As late as 1618, when Jonson's Pleasure Reconciled to 
virtue was given once or twice at Whitehall, the auUum, in 
its modern conception, was still in existence at the English 
court. In avivid account of the second performance of the 
masque, given by Orazio Busino, chaplain to the Venetian 
Ambassador, we read, after a description of the Banquetting 
Hall and of the assembling of the spectators : 

In an instant a large curtain dropped, painted to represent a tent 
of gold cloth with a broad fringe; the background was of canvas 
painted blue, powdered all over with golden stars. This became 
[? was] the front arch of the stage, forming a drop scene, and on 
its being removed tliere appeared first of all Mount Atlas, whose 
enormous head was alone visible up aloft under the very roof of the 
theatre ; it rolled up its eyes and moved its head very cleverly. ' 

In mountingtheCarolan masques Inigo Jones abandoned 
the old auUum in favour of a curtain that rose at the begin- 
ning and fell at the close. This reads as if he had then 
introduced the normal roller curtain of later times — a prin- 
ciple which, as we shall presently see, was already known of 
and practised in Italy, As a matter of fact, although Malone^ 
long ago credited him with that innovation, we have as yet 
no conclusive evidence on the subject. All we know for 
certain is that in Shirley's Triumph o/P^rtcf (i 634), Carew's 
CiF/«ff»5r('/rt«H/VK»i(l634)andD'Avenant's Salmacida SpoUa 

I Cnl. Smii Paptn, frnf f/an, iv. (1617-9), P- ■ i"- I »usp"l the accuracy of thi. 
iranilation. Clearly iKt- curldn could not have bccomt the fronl arch after it fell. 
Note 1I.0 Ihc niii-idcnlificalion of the masque as Tb, fiiio- cJDiUgbt. 

' Malooc'i SiB*(i/«fl«, {Dublin, 1794), ii. SS- 
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( 1 640), as well as in the pastoral ofFlorimene (1635) and other 
court entertainments, the curtain, at the beginning, "flew 
up on the sudden " or was "suddenly drawne up." ' If the 
curtain employed was the Italian roller curtain ofthe period, 
workingwith pulleys or counterweights, it is curious that in 
Inigo Jones' designs for the staging oiFlorimene and Salma- 
cida 5^o//i3, preserved in the Lansdowne MSS. in the British 
Museum, no indications are given as to the method of 
operation. When one finds that only a meagre space of 1 8 
inches intervened between the proscenium arch and the first 
pair of wings, one suspects that here at any rate the curtain 
was not situated behind the proscenium. Curiously enough, 
in the opening descriptions of one or two masques mention 
is made of the drawing ofthe curtain before the proscenium 
came into sight, showing that in these cases it was situated 
in front, and probably ofthe double, or tableau, order. Thus 
in Kynaston's Corona Minerva ( 1 636) we read : 

A Curtainc being drawne, there is discovered a Frontispiece, 
wheron the Image of Minerva is seenc sitting upon a stone, placed 
bctwecne two returns of a broken arch, supported by two brass 
Statues of Mars and Mercury, standing in neechcs of Corinthian 
Worke;unJer,withjn a prospective is seen, a pav'd gallery invironed 
on cither side, and terminated with Doricke columncs, which flying 
away, Minerva presents herselfc attired in her proper habit. Over 
the entrance, in a square, was written corona hinervae.* 

Even at this period employment ofthe auLfum had not 
been wholly abandoned. On June 1 5, 1 633, when Charles I 
made his state entry into Edinburgh, his advent was signal- 
ised by sundry open-air spectacles of an allegorical nature, 
given on stationary stages, each with its triumphal arch. 
When the royal cavalcade reached one particular scaflfcld. 
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"a courten falling, the theatre discovered a lady attired in 
tissue, her haire was dressed like a cornucopia," &c., &c. ' 

Although France doubtless employed the aulaum at least 
as early as England, our first trace of it there is in 1617 in 
the court ballet. La Dilivrance de Renaud^ as given in the 
hall of the Petit-Baurbon. A painted curtain representing 
a palace in perspective fell at the beginning, revealing a 
mountain top.* 

Whatever may have been the mechanical difficulties pre- 
sented in the working of the aulaum in ancient times, no 
such difficulties had to be surmounted at the period of the 
Renaissance. The conditions were entirely reversed, for 
whereas the stage in the old Roman theatres was charac- 
terised by its extreme width, in the primitive court theatres 
it was remarkable for its narrowness. Some details as to the 
modus operandi of the auUum in the final period of its history 
are given in Sabattini's curious treatise on scenery and stage 
mechanism, published at Ravenna in 1638.' Accordingto 
this sound authority, three kinds of curtains were then 
employed in Italy. There was the primitive kind, forwhich 
he had little liking, the double curtain pulling up in loops 
on either side. Then there were the curtain which rolled 
up above and the curtain which rolled up below. Between 
these there was not much to choose, but in working the 
latter care had to be taken that the curtain did not fall upon 
the actors or the flambeaux (? footlights), contingencies 
that were apt to create panic and disorder. The curtain 
which rolled up was somewhat of a novelty in Sabattini's 
day, but seeing that it was little liable to accident, he is 
inclined togiveit the preference. In that he foreshadows the 
practice of later times. But whether the seventeenth century 
roller curtain was of the upper or lower order, the mechan- 
ism was much the same. It consisted of a roller connected 
with two lateral pulleys, and worked by a rope passing over 
a third pulley which turned it either way. Sometimes the 

■ Jack.on'i Hilary of Ai Scaalih Sagt (EIiinbute^ I79j). Appeniiiii i. p. 5. 

* Cf. Ludovic Celler, L„ Dii„-t, la Culu^r,, cr U Mhr ex Scini au Dix-Stpiiimc 

' Pralica difakriear ,c,„. , Maihne ni' Tiairi (163!). Bk. I. Cb»p. 37. 
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third pulley was above, sometimes below, accordingly as it 
was desired to raise or pull down the curtain. 

At what period the normal ascending curtain of to-day 
first came into use in the English theatre it would be diffi- 
cult to say. Before one has examined all the pros and cons 
one is inclined to jump to the conclusion that the period 
synchronised with the introduction and regular employment 
of scenery, say somewhere about 1 664. But the cautious 
investigator, confronted by disturbing data, will hesitate to 
advance an opinion. There is some reason to believe that 
the double curtains, pulling up on cither side, were the first 
employed in the English scenictheatre and that the principle 
obtained until at least the second decade of the eighteenth 
century. In Mrs. Centlivre's first play, the tragedy of The 
Pcrjur'd Husband^ as performed at Drury Lane in 1 700, the 
opening direction reads, "The Curtains fly up, and discover 
a Mask in Pizalto's house". One recalls also that in the 
description given by "Charles Easy" in The Spectator o( 
December 5, 171 1 (No. 240), of the beau who aired his 
figure on the stage, it is told how he went '* behind the 
curtain and obliged us with several views of his person 
from every opening." 
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Viewing the fact that England had experienced consider- 
ably over four centuries of French acting before hostility 
to the foreign player finally exhausted itself in the famous 
"Monte Christo' riot of 1848, the stage historian might 
at first sight be disposed to think that a clue to the per- 
sistency of racial antipathies on the part of audiences from 
Garrick's early time onwards could possibly be found by 
sedulous seeking in the sociological records of remoter 
ages. Indeed, one has only to dwell upon the characteristic 
stubbornness of the British mind in maintaining a preju- 
dice, its inborn capacity for what Matthew Arnold called 
provinciality of thought, to lend colour to a specious solu- 
tion. This would lie in the abortive attempts made in the 
twelfth century to impose upon the conquered Anglo- 
Saxon populace the Norman-French miracle-plays. But 
one should consider much too curiously to consider so. 
No unbroken tradition of hostility on the part of the com- 
monalty can be traced from the Norman period onwards. 
For long the grudge, if it existed, had nothing to feed 
upon. No appeal was made in the beginning by foreign 
players to the people at large. The story of French acting 
in England in the first two centuries of its course is well- 
nigh inextricably associated with the intrigues of the crown 
and the traffic of the court. Riotous demonstrations in the 
mid-eighteenth century over the visits of foreign players, 
although primarily conditioned by transient national feel- 
ing, were lai^ely due to the feet that the fight in the open 
for a free hearing had been too long delayed. 

As indicated there was a curious intermingling of the 
fortunes of the Early French players in England with the 
vicissitudes of the British crown, and the rise and {aU of 
dynasties. The exile of a Tudor and a Stuart had much 
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to do with the fostering of a taste for foreign acting 
among the English nobles. To the politic lingering in 
Brittany and France of King Henry VII, when Earl of 
Richmond, was due the first recorded journey of a French 
troupe across the channel. During his prolonged sojourn 
in Paris in 1483, the coming king had ample oppor- 
tunity, in the full flush of his young manhood, to revel 
in the pungent soties and forces of the Clercs dc k Basoche 
and the Enfents sans Souci, It may be, indeed, that it was 
one or other of these famed organisations that pioneered 
the way for the French player in England. What more 
likely than that desire on the part of the play-loving Tudor 
to renew some of the delights of his Parisian experience led 
to negotiations for the bringing over of one or both com- 
panies? On that point, however, records are silent. It is 
impossible to determine the identity of these first French 
visitants, or what they acted. But of their coming to the 
English court we are fully assured through the following 
important entries in the two extant account books showing 
Henry the Seventh's daily expenses from 1492 to 1509 : 

8 Henry VII, January 6, To the Frenche Pleycrs for a 

rewardc. £ 1. O. O. 

9 Henry VII, January 4. To tlie Frenclie Pleyers in rewarde 

£20.0.' 

One must confess one's inability to believe that a troupe 
of French players remained for a whole year at the English 
court, if even the nature of the entries did not tend to dis- 
prove any such supposition. It may be taken with safety 
that these payments indicate two successive visits, and 
possibly of two separate companies, in the years 1494 and 
1495. It is distinctly unfortunate that the early account 
books of the court have not come down to us, as there is 
some reason to believe that a body of French players visited 
Englandin 1489. The following citation from the Scottish 
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Exchequer Rolls, proving a performance before King 
James IV at Dundee in 1490, is apposite : 

//rm, on Fryda the xxiij Julij in Dundc to the king to gif the 
Franschcmen thitt playt . . . . xx unicornis xviij H. ' 

Although positive evidence as to the pieces performed 
at the English court in 1494 and 1495 is wholly lacking, 
grounds exist for sensible conjecture. Apart altogether 
from its perennial popularity, there is reason to believe 
that the epoch-marking farce of Maislre Pierre PaleUn 
figured among the selections from the French repertory 
acted before the King. Attention has already been drawn 
to the ^ict that It was not through Rabelais the play began 
its influence on English literature.' The story of "hym 
that payde his dette with crienge bea" had appeared in 
an English collection of Merry Tales at least as early as 
I535,and possibly in 1525. Holbrook hazards the conjec- 
ture that "one or more of the many editions of Maistre 
Pierre PaleUn printed in France had crossed the Channel 
before 1500". It may be, however, that England made 
its first acquaintance with the Immortal farce in acted form, 
at the hands of the French comedians. An Important side 
issue attaches itself to this surmise. The construction of 
Maistre Pierre Patelin demanded a setting of the multiple 
order — what Is known in France as a dicor stmultani. To 
show that it had been acted before Henry VI I at this perod 
would be to afford the investigator a terminus a quo from 
which to date that peculiar system of court dramaturgy 
which flourished in the time of Lyly and was not without 
its ultimate influence upon the popular drama. * 

> Dibdin, AtntU a/ At EMiti»r[i Sup, p. i;. 

• Ri(h»rd Holbrook, T*r Ftrci c/MaiUr Fitrri Paulim (Boiton, IJOi), p. 109, 

* I M» not unmindful of the (icit icrvlce rendered b)r Cbimben in ihawing (what 
Collier mil oUien hive to long obicured) ihit the primitire Englitb miride pli)' wti 
MitioBiry, with ■ mullipte Kiiing, ind that the preccMJonal pliji *u a later tariint. 
(Cf. Tit JHrJitvai Sup, H. 134). But aiauming that the remoter court dramatiita 
deriied the (he principle of the aimultaaeou) Kcne from the mirade-plajr, what i) the 
earlieit court plajr In which the principle wat followed t Could it ha*e preceded the 
ArM viait of the French comediani I Mf earlieat trace of a aecular pla^ with multiple 
aetting ia Lyniaj'tStffntfAt Tbrii Eiuirii, performed in the open at Cupar in i;]{ 
and at BdinbHrgh in i;40. It ia ligniRcant thai thii plaj wai derived from a French 
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Unless an entiy in a later account book can be very 
liberally Interpreted, no further visits of the French players 
can be traced for over one hundred and thirty years. In 
"The Kyngs boke of paymentis, begynnyng primo dieOcti 
A" 2 1 Regis Henrici Vll"' " occurs the following entry : 

23 Henry VII Oct. 4. To 6 MynstrellsofFraunce that played 
affiire the kings grace at Habyndon j^ 2. O. O. ' 

"Five straunge Mynstrells" had also "played afore the 
King" a little better than two years previously, but viewing 
the interpretation put on the word " minstrel! " in the legis- 
lative enactments of the period, ' one is not disposed to 
believe that either troupe performed plays. On the other 
hand, it seems highly improbable that no further visit of " 
the French comedians took place before 1 629. Apart from 
Henry the Eighth's predilection for foreign artists and 
musicians there is reason to infer the occasional presence 
of French players at his court. Visits of the sort would 
account for the inspiration undoubtedly derived by John 
Heywood from Gdlic soiie and farce. ' The Dyalogue du 
fol et du Sage and the farces Vun pardonner, d'un tria- 
cleur^ el d'une lavemiere and of Pemet qui va au ^in — all 
pressed more or less into English service by Heywood — 
might have pleased the burly King so well in their original 
form as to create a desire on his part to have them ready to 
hand in the native repertory. And in this connection one 
must remember that John Heywood, as player of the 
virginals, was a servant of the King's household. 

Strive as we may to fill up this mysterious and perplex- 
ing gap, conjecture can only be taken for what it is worth. 
The fact remains that no further visit of the French come- 
dians is recorded until 1629, when the arrival of a luckless 
and utterly unfriended troupe was marked by two distinct 

" CoUitr, i. 47-8. 

The Inaiirnc<: o( French Farce upon the Playi of John Hey- 
1904.— The fin/anfj Sam SsMii were in diigrace in 
ic provinces. They might postibly have reviiited 
Sidney htt't Thi Frrnch RrnaiimHci i* Engtatd, pp. 
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innovations. So far as we knov, the newcomers were the 
first of their kind to bring with them women players, and 
the first to make appeal to the ordinary playgoer. Expelled 
from their native country for reasons not apparent, they 
were frowned upon by the court and left to the tender 
mercies of the British philistine. 

It is a moot point whether this unhappy visit marks 
the first appearance of an actress in the English theatre. 
Although one feels assured that no very serious attempt 
had previously been made to break in upon the time- 
honoured custom of allotting female parts to boys, the fact 
cannot be overlooked that Coryat, in discussing the charac- 
teristics of the Venetian theatre, says, " Here I observed 
certaine things that I never saw before, for I saw women 
act, a thing that I never saw before, though I have heard 
that it hath been some times used in London ; and they 
performed it with as good a grace, action, gesture and 
whatsoever convenient for a player, as ever I saw any 
masculine actor". ' Possibly Coryat 's allusion may have 
been to the appearance of ladies in masques at court ; at 
any rate, no record of the employment of women players in 
the English theatres of his time has come down to us. ' 

The precise period of the arrival of this ill-treated French 
company is determined by an entry in the Office Book of 
Sir Henry Herbert, Master of the Revels : 

For the AllowingeofaFrench Company to play a farse at Black- 
fryers, this 4 of November, 1629, ;£ 2. o. o. 

Prynne's evidence as to the reception accorded to the 
foreign players is very contradictory. It might readily mis- 
lead us as it misled Malone, had we not other and sounder 
data to go upon. In discussing the question of women on 
the stage, Ptynne first says, " they had such Frenchwomen 
actors in a play, not long since personated in Blackfriars 
playhouse, to which there was great resort." ' This savours 

' Coryf, CnJititi (16. 1), p. 147. 

> Cf. ThomHjordin'ilinei headed " A Prologuelo mlroducc (hcAnl wDminlhil 
Mine to ict on the •Uge, in iht Irjftrd^ called The Moor of Venice ", fint printed in 
j1 Rofa! Arinr of Uyal Potm, c. 1661. 

•//;.«,«,« {1613), p. IIJ. 
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of approval of the innovation on the part of the public, 
but a couple of hundred pages farther on one comes 
across a marginal note to the effect that "some French- 
women, or monsters rather, in Michaelmas term 1629, 
attempted to act a French play at the playhouse in Black- 
friars, an impudent, shameful, unwomanish, gracelesse, yf 
not more than whorishe attempt." ' This " attempted to 
act" seriously qualifies theearlier statement "to which there 
was great resort ". The new complexion thus put upon the 
matter gains confirmation from a passage in a private letter 
sent by one Thomas Brande to some person unknown, and 
bearing date (apparently without year) "the 8th Nov.":* 

Furthermore you should know, that lasts dayc certaine vagrant 
French players, who had been expelled from their ownc contrey, 
and those women, did attempt, thereby giving just offence to all 
vertuous and well-disposed persons in this town, to act a certain 
lascivious and unchaste comcdye, in the French tonge at the 
Blackfryers. Glad I am to saye they were hissed, hooted, and pippin- 
pelted from the stage, soasi do not thinlce they will soone be ready 
to trie the same agatne. — Whether they had license for so doing I 
know not, but I do know that if they had license, it were fit that 
the Master' be called to account for the same. 



Apparently no one in authority thought fit to challenge 
Sir Henry Herbert for the course he had taken in the 
matter, A little over a fortnight later he permitted the un- 
fortunate exiles to give another performance, this time at a 
public theatre. The entry in his own handwriting recording 
this omits mention of the fee, but j^^ is understood : 

For allowinge the Frenche att the Red Bull for a daye, 22 Nov. 
1629. 

Another three weeks elapse, and then we learn of the 
wretched foreigners at a third house, again for a single day 
only, and with very ill success ; 

' Ibid, p. 414. 



<f (he Archbishop 
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For allowinge of a Frcnche companie att the Fortune to play 
one afternoone, this 14 of Dec. 1629 . . . . j£ i. 0. o. 

Appended is the note — showing that for all his rapacity 
Herbert was not without generous impulses : " I should 
have had another peece, but in respect of their ill fortune, 
I was content to bestow a peece back." 

Basing evidently on Prynne, who was a prejudiced 
witness (not only because or his whole attitude towards the 
stage but from his especial abhorrence of women players), 
Collier thinks the ill-reception of the French was due to the 
presence of actresses in the company.' He makes no allow- 
ances for their possible raggedness nor for the bias created 
by their unprotected state. Jealousy on the part of the 
native players might easily have aroused a certain amount 
of organised opposition. Brande's communication has the 
air ofhaving been inspired from some such source, and his 
charge of obscenity was clearly a subterfuge, calculated to 
stir mto action some powerful ecclesiastic. One has no 
belief in an early seventeenth-century audience expressing 
vigorous disapprobation solely as censor of morals. Inde- 
cency, thick and slab, had been indulged in withcomplacency 
by the Elizabethan dramatists. 

Collier's conclusions on this point, allied with an imper- 
fect knowledge of the contemporary French stage, led tohis 
hazarding of an absurd conjecture in connection with the 
more important French visit of 1 635. Overlooking the feet 
that the later company was of a superior order and enjoyed 
the protection of the Queen, he takes leave to think they 
met with little opposition because they had the good sense 
to profit by the cxjjerience of their predecessors, and leave 
their actresses behind them. This contention is easily re- 
futed. The French players of the time were not habituated 
like the English to the casting of female parts to boys.* Not 
only that, but the pieces presented by the later company 
called for careful acting on the spindle side. 

■ Awaali, ii. 66. Thi> view bii btm idoplcd bf Prof. A. W. Ward, is Mti^ai 

' Thii refcn oaXj to roulhfui chirictcn. Eldcilr womtn Here moMy lep meotH 
hj mm. For fnUrr driaili Mt Eu(«ac Riga), Li CUtir, Frtwfai, wmr U FAiOr 
CUaifM, pp. 171-11. 
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Whetherornot the newcomers were broughtoverdirectly 
at the instance of the Queen, they signalised their arrival by 
performing before her in private on February 15, 1634-5. 
A favourable impression was created, and her Majesty at 
once induced the King to take the company under his 
patronage. Two days later the French players appeared 
before the court at the Cockpit in Whitehall, giving a per- 
formance of La Melise, ou les Princes Reconnus, a comic 
pastoral of Durocher, "with good approbation".' The 
King was so gratified that he not only gave the company 
a reward often pounds, but immediately granted them a 
remarkable concession. On February 20th following, Her- 
bert records : 

This day being Friday, and the 20 of the same monthc, the kinge 
tould mee his pleasure, and commanded mec to give order that this 
Frenche company should playe the too sermon Jaies in the weeke, 
during their time of playing in Lent, and in the house of Drury-lane, 
where the queenes players usually playe. 

The king's pleasure I signified to Mr. Beeston, the same day, 
who obeyd readily. 

The house- keepers are to give them by promise the benefit of 
their interest for the too days of the first wecke."^ 

Collier points out that this unexampled concession was 
in nowise injurious to Beeston's Cockpit company as the 
Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent, on which the French 
were permitted to play, were tabooed to the English. The 
Cockpit in Drury Lane (not to be confounded with the 
Cockpit in Whitehall) was a private theatre with a select 
audience, one eminently well disposed to take its cue from 
the royal lead. That it did so in this instance is shown by 
Herbert's statement to the effect that the French players 

1 Cf. n, Aihrnaium, No. JJI*. "htre i 
Mr. Swinburne here cipreiici (he opinion ihai 
00 Lii Famiii Lenri, of Picrt* Corncillt, fitii 
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while there "got two hundred pounds at least, besides 
many rich clothes were given them ".' To Herbert as 
Master of the Revels the visitors made proffer of a fee of 
C I o, but so high was their standing at court that he thought 
it politic to refuse, jotting down as his reason that " he 
wished to render the Queen, his mistress, an acceptable 
service". Having momentarily conquered his greed, he did 
not stop there but made it his business to obtain permission 
from the King for the French to continue f>erforming at 
the Cockpit during Passion week, a concession which must 
have occasioned much jealousy and heart-burning.' No 
English company had ever been allowed to give representa- 
tions during that solemn period. 

With the arrival of Easter, Beeston's players resumed 
full control of the private house in Drury Lane. On Easter 
Monday, April 4, the French company appeared before the 
court at Whitehall in Le Trompeur Punt, ou Histoire Sep- 
tenirionale. Unless one misinterprets Herbert's somewhat 
ambiguous entry,' Scud^ri's tragi-comedy was better liked 
than the earlier pastoral. It had then been about four years 
on the acting list. A still newer tragi-comedy, the AUimedon 
of Duryer, was given at Whitehdl "with good approba- 
tion" on the 1 6th of the month. 

Dilatory as Charles I. was in paying his English players, 
he lost no great time in rewarding the French for their three 
performances at court. On May loth following, a warrant 
was issued directing £30 to be paid " unto Mons. Josias 
Floridor, for himself and the rest of the French players, for 
three plays acted by them at the Cockpit ". ' 

These details indirectly reveal that the French sojourners 
were no important company direct from Paris but merely a 
troupe of strollers. Josias de Soulas,* who, under his stage 
name of Floridor, was to become a favourite at the Thiitre 

' Vidcop-cii. • Ibid. > Ibid. 

• 1. e. il Whilchill. Cf. Chilmetl, Afelagf. p. ;og. 

> After iut (dniidtrition I idopl the roulinc opinian, » ciprcued bf Hiwkini, 
jfitmili n/rbr Friwik SuiiJ^nm in Orim id Ai Dttik i,fHaiitH,\. 14S. But ihttc iiioinc 
reuon to bclicrc froni an nury in Sit Hedtj Hcrbcrt'i Office Book (vide iofri), thil 
Floridoi'i real nam wti Joiiitd'Auiiif. 
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du Marais, as "orator" in 1 643, and to proceed thence to 
the H6tel de Bourgogne, had not yet made his d^but in 
Paris. The well-nurtured son of a German father and a 
French mother, he began life in the army but speedily 
turned stroller, and was manager of his own troupe before 
thirty. Although London saw him in the first flush of his 
career, he had already added to his natural powers and graces 
considerable artistic judgment, so that his success at White- 
hall is not to be marvelled at. Stage history cherishes his 
memory as the first French tragedian who departed from 
convention, and spoke, instead of chanting. 

One favour followed another at the hands of the King 
until the lucky visitors were finally allowed to set up a 
theatre of their own. The authority for this is again Sir 
Henry Herbert : 

A warrant granted to Josias d'Aunay, Hurfrics de Lau, and 
others, for to act places at a new house in Drury-lane, during 
pleasure, ye 5 may 1635- 

The king was pleased to commande my Lord Chamberlain to 
direct his warrant to Monsieur Le Fevure, to give him a power 
to contract with the Frenchmen for to builde a playhouse in the 
manage house, which was done accordinglye by my advise and 
allowance. ' 

Herbert adds in a marginal note, "These Frenchmen 
were commended unto mee by the queene, and have passed 
through my handes,_fr<iftj ". Later on, however, they gave 
Blagrave, Herbert'sdeputy,"three pounds for his pains". 
Acting at the new playhouse probably began early in May, 
On April 18, the Lord Chamberlain had recorded in his 
Memorandum Book that the King had commanded him 
"to signify his royal pleasure that the French comedians 
(having agreed with Mons. le Fabure), may erect a stage, 
scaffolds and seats, and all other accommodations, which 
shall be convenient, and act and present interludes and 
stage plays, at his house during his Majesty's pleasure 
without any disturbance, hindrance or interruption."^ 
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No evidence exists to show whether or not the foreign 
players made any employment of scenery during their 
visit, but on divers counts it hardly seems probable their 
performances were given on a bare, or merely tapestried, 
stage. The poorest of provincial French companies at this 
period were habituated to the use of a modest pictorial 
background, and generally carried a scene-painter in their 
train. Moreover the court at Whitehall had now grown 
accustomed to look for luxurious mounting of the masques 
owing to the brilliant catering of Inigo Jones, and it is 
doubtful whether the Kingwouldhavetolerated a theatrical 
representation given with the Spartan simplicity of Elizabe- 
than times. Assuming, however, that the French players 
used scenery, the next difficulty that arises is to determine 
what kind. On the one hand we know that in the court 
masques Inigo Jones had long adopted the principle of 
successive backgrounds, employing scenery that changed 
rapidly, in full sight of the audience ; on the other, it is 
equally certain that French strollers were still following 
the quaint old system of the dicor simultani. In Paris, the 
public theatres were only just abandoning the multiple set- 
ting, and it may be taken (although the fact has never been 
demonstrated) that the production of Le Prince Diguisi of 
Scud^ri marks the regular introduction to the French stage 
of successive scenery. 

No clue presents itself as to the repertory of Floridor's 
company at the new house in Drury Lane. Litde more can 
be gleaned about their doings, save that they seem to have 
acted there, on and off, until the close of the year. Malone 
cites an entry from the Office Book of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, showing that in 1636 a warrant was issued for £10, 
payable to " Josias Floridor, for himself and the rest of the 
French players, for a tragedy by them acted before his 
Majesty in December last. " * 

■ Sbakaprart bj Bmi>cll,\i<. ill. On Deccinbcri3, i6];,itroupc<ifSpaniih pLirc" 
under John Ndviffo pcribTincd bcfarr (he King ind wnc granted ,£io in reward. There 
hid b«n leveril earlier viiiii by Italian playert, but no preyioui Spaniih coropanx i> 
recorded, and none probibly wai teen igiin Tot i couple of cenluriei. 
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French acting was now so much in the air at Whitehall 
that the Maids of Honour must needs indulge in it. 
Herbert's memorandum of the event is written, appropri- 
ately enough, in French : 

Le Pastorale de Florimenc fust represent^ dcvant Ic Roy et la 
Roync, le Prince Charles, et Ic Prince Palaiin, le 21 Decern, jour 
de St. Thomas, par les filles Fran^oise de la Royne, et Jirent tres 
bien, dans la grande sale de Whitehall, aux dcpens <te la Royne.' 

It is difficult to determine whether the pastoral o( Flori- 
mene was some old piece, already performed in France, or 
whether it had been specially written by some courtier for 
the occasion. No play so called can be traced on the French 
stage of the early seventeenth century. Florimene was pre- 
sented at Whitehall with scenery by Inigo Jones,' and, 
according to a synopsis of the entertainment printed at the 
time in English, was arranged in five acts, with intermezzi 
of the Four Seasons. Seeing that the antimasques at court 
were invariably performed by professional players,' it is not 
improbable that the grotesque characters in the interludes 
were sustained by members of Floridor's company. That 
the dancing betvyeen the acts took place, not on the raised 
stage where the pastoral was represented, but on the floor of 
the hall, can readily be seen by examination of Inigo Jones's 
ground-plot for the stage and its attendant auditorium. The 
characters in the interludes came on at first within strictly 
scenic regions, descending to the floor of the hall by stairs 
placed at the two ends of the proscenium front. 

The native player folk would have been considerably 
more than human and very uncharacteristic of their class 

' Not the firH time, apparenlly, that i Fttnch play had been acted by the ladiei of 
the Couil. In Cat.StduPa[«'!,Diim.Scr.%\i. (i6i5-6),4, one find) i leltei uf Sir Benjamin 
Rudyerd to Sit Fiancis Nclhersole informing him that the Clitiilma* of l6t; wat to be 
•pent at Hampton Court, with plays. "The demoiscilel mean lo prcienl a Ftcnth 
pajtoral v-herein the Qneen i> a principal actrei..- But on December 3 1 he «rite> again 
frt>m Himplon Court to say "the Court removes on Tuesday next and keeps the end 
of ChriMmai at Whitehall. The Queen intends to act her pastoral at Denmark House." 

> The original ground-plot for the scenery, &c., is preserved in the Lansdowne MSS. 
in the British Museum, and the design for the special proscenium in the Duke of 
DevDOihite'i collection of Inigo Jonea'a drawing, at Chatsworth. 

> Cf. Dckker, Epistle Dedicalorie to Endymion Porter in Ditktrbii Oreamc (1 Gio) : 
" Besides, I herein imitate the most courtly Revelling! ; toi if Lords be in the Grand 
Masnue, in the AntimasijUe ire players." 
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had they not experienced some heart-pangs over the favour 
shown to their foreign rivals in high quarters. If envy 
existed it was all the more excruciating from having to be 
cloaked. There could be no stirring up of popular preju- 
dices against those whom the Queen had taken under her 
protection, and for once the pippin-pelters were impotent. 
All the native players could uo was to take a poor revenge 
by mimicking the fervid delivery and profuse gesticulation 
of the strangers within the gate. Precisely at what juncture 
this mild retaliation was attempted one cannot say, probably 
at the close of 1635. All that is known for certain is that 
somewhere about that period the Cockpit company brought 
out a comedy by Henry Glapthorne called The Ladies' Privi- 
Udge^ in which the whole point of a scene in the second act 
depended upon the skill with which the actor of Adorni 
burlesqued the characteristics of the French players. Pos- 
sibly there was no venom in the caricature: one notes on the 
imprint of the comedy that it had been twice performed 
before the King at Whitehall. But, as will be remarked 
on reading the following citation of the salient portion of 
the scene, the mimicry in question was a matter of sheer 
improvisation, and its nature and intensity may have varied 
with the place of performance : 

La(ctantiB). But Adorni, 

What thinkc you of the French ? 

Ad(9rm). Very ayry people, who participate 

More free than earth ; yet generally good 

And nobly dispositlon'd, something inclining 
Ent. Ciirim{ba). 

To overweening l^ncy — This Lady 

Tells my remembrance of a Comick scene, 

I once saw in their Theatre. 

Bon(ivtt). Add it to 

Your former courtesies, and cxpresse it. 

Adar. Your entreaty 

b a command, if this grave Lady please, 

To act the Lady I must court. 
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Cor. Why doe you thinke I cannot play the woman ? I 
have plaid a womans part about twenty, twenty years agoe in 
a Court Masque, and tho' I say't as well as some o' them, and 
have bin courted too. But it is truth, I have a foolish quality, 
as many more women are guilty ofbesidesmyselfe, I alwayes 
love them best, which slight me most, and scorne those that 
doc court mee : look you Signior, if 't be a lovers part you arc 
to act : 

Take a black spot or two, I can furnish you. 
'Twill make your face more amorous, and appeare 
More gracious in your Mistris eyes. 

Adar. Stande feire Lady, 

Cer, Tis your part to stande foire sir; doubt not my car- 
riage— 

most rare man : sincerely, I shall love the French 
The better while 1 live for this. 

A dor, Acti jitriously. 
Nay pray sir, gentlemen entreat the man 
To pacifie his wrath, tell him He love him, 
Rather than sec him rage thus. 

Bon. He would have just reason to be mad indeed then, 
but now 
The Mood is altcr'd. 

Adar. acts ut antra. 
Car. Excellently ravishing : this of force 
To make the hardest hearted Lady love him : 
Can I intrcat him but to teach my Cosen 
Some of his French, he will for ever be engallanted. 
Enter Euriane and Frangipan. 
Bon. Beautious Cosen, 

Y' ave mist the quaintest sport; honest Adorni 
You would endeare this Lady to you, would you 
Please to react it. 

Ader. Nay, if you make me common once, farewell ; 

1 am not for your company. 

As Adorni presently undertakes to teach Frangipan 
French, we may conclude that in his "acting" he babbles 
French, or something supposed to represent it. 
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Viewed from our present standpoint, the exile of 
Charles II proved much more far-reaching in its ultimate 
results than the exile of the Earl of Richmond (afterwards 
Henry VII). In literature and the arts French exemplars 
were servilely followed throughout the easy-going Stuart's 
reign. One traces theirdomination in the new heroic drama, 
in the recurrence of the theatrical couplet, in Restoration 
music, and in the florid accessories 01 the new scenically 
adorned stage. The King brought back with him a Gallic 
hedonism that debased the moral currency. French para- 
sites of all sorts and conditions swarmed at Whitehall, and 
French (or French-Italian) comedians were seldom long 
absent from England. The King had hardly settled himself 
on his throne before the first French troupe came over. It 
occupied for a time the old Cockpit in Drury Lane, the 
scene of Floridor's early triumphs. Pepys, who seldom 
missed any sight that was going, from an Italian puppet 
show to a bearded woman, took his long-sufFering wife to 
see the French players on August 30, 1661. But the im- 
pression gained was f^r from favourable, constraining him 
to jot down in his diary, " to the French comedy, which 
was so ill-done, and the scenes and company and everything 
else so nasty and out of order and poor, that I was sick afi 
the while in my mind to be there." A rare pamphlet in the 
Malone collection in the Bodleian library apparently reveals 
to us full details of the play seen by Pepys on this occasion. 
It consists of eighteen pages in Englisii and French, and 
the imprint runs : 

The I Description | of the | Great Machines | Ofthe Descent 
of Orpheus I Into Hell. | Presented by the French Commedians 
at the Cockpit in Drury Lane. | The Argument | Taken out of the 
Tenth and Eicavnth Books of Ovid's Metamorphosis. { London | 
Printed for Robert Crofts at the Crown in Chancery Lane, | 1661. 

The piece in question was probably Le Mariage d'Qrpbie 
et (TEurydke of Chapoton, the scene ofthe fourth act in 
which is laid in the infernal regions. It dates from 1648, 
but, curiously enough, was revived in Paris in 1 662. One 
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can only account for Pepys' depreciation of the perform- 
ance by the supposition that the small stager of the Cockpit 
was ill-adapted for the elaborate scenic effects required. 
That the company was not altogether so despicable as the 
diarist indicates is shown by the fact that it made frequent 
appearances before the King at Whitehall. Evelyn records 
the performance of a French comedy at court on December 
16, 1661 ; and exactly six days earlier a warrant had been 
issued " to pay to John Chemnoveau 300 1. as the King's 
bounty to be distributed to the French comedians ".' 

It is noteworthy that once the foreign players became 
assured of the Merry Monarch's countenance, they made 
careful preparation for their visits, bringing with them all 
the necessary accessories. We have no evidence of any 
such course being followed in earlier Stuart times. Among 
the State Papers preserved in the Record Office is a copy 
ofa Permit dated August 25, 1 663, authorising "the French 
comedians to bring over their scenes, stage decorations," 
&c. Some historical value attaches itself to this document 
inasmuch as we have no other record of the visit implied. 
But the coming of the French players to England was now 
of sufficient frequency to justify Sir William D'Avenant 
in the mild fun he poked at them. This was heard in his 
composite piece, A Playhouse to be Lel^ produced at the 
Duke's theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields in the Long Vaca- 
tion of 1 663, ' In the first act, which in earlier days would 
have been called an induction, a whimsical picture is drawn 
of the dire straits of the native players in their offseason. 
As the theatre is to be let, there are several applicants for 
temporary lesseeship, and the remaining four acts show 
the performances (or rehearsals) given under their auspices. 
One of the aspirants is a Frenchman who has crossed the 
Channel with a troupe, and who is anxious to perform a 
farce in broken English. This affords the raison d'etre for 

I Juiierind, Sbakispteri w Fraoci, p. 1 3 1 . In Cal. of Stall Papcn, Dom. Stria, 
Cbarli, II, ihc namt it given as "Chantioveju''. 

* Dr. Edward Browne incLudi:) the play in the list of piccet seen by him 11 thai 
home in 1661-] (cf. Mem. Book in Sloane MS^ 1900)! and the epilogue to the piece 
makes alluiion to the fact thai the iceincr critics were out of town. 
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the version given in the second act of Moliire's SganarelUy 
ou le Cocu Imagin'aire, AComcdy which, it will be remembered, 
had originally been produced at the Petit Bourbon in May, 
i66o. 

D'Avenant in his proem makes no bones about pander- 
ing to the blunt prejudices of an English audience. Says 
the Player to the French manager ; 

Your farces are a kind of mongrel plays, 
But sir, I believe all French farces are 
Prohibited commodities and will 
Not pass current in England. 

Andthen the Tirewoman is made the mouthpiece of British 
sentiment. 

I like not that these French pardonney mays 

Should make bold with old England. 

Doubtless it would be idle to infer that the ridicule of 
D'Avenant had any serious influence, but the feet remains 
that at this juncture there is a considerable break in our 
records. Beyond Pepys' reference to the magnificent sing- 
ing of a French eunuch in The Faithful Shepherdess at the 
Theatre Royal, in October, 1668, we have no further note 
of the French in London for a period of nine years. Mean- 
while, however, there had been some exchange of compli- 
ments,artistical]yspcaking, between the twocountries. The 
facetious Joe Haines had been sent over to amuse the 
French court, and abundantly fulfilled his mission. Perwich 
writes from Paris to Sir Joseph Williamson on October 
25, 1679: 

I think I told you something of Jo. Haines ; now I can add that 
he behaved himsclfe there' to everybody's wonder, and diverted 
the King by scverall English dances, to his great satisfaction and 
that of all the court. I believe he will have a present made him. 
If you should think It convenient, it would do him a great kind- 
ncssc in England to mention him in the GoTutte among the King's 
divertisementsatChambort, where, whilst theBalets were preparing, 
he hunted the wild bore and pheasants. By the enclosed you see 

■ EfidcnltjF Sl. Ccrmiin in Lije frmn the contcil. 
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the severall entries and manner of the Balet ; between everjr one 
Haines had order to dance by himsclfc, and notwithstanding the 
confronting of the best dancers, carried it off to admiration, and 
was ordred to dance some things twice over. ' 

Of the visit paid to London by some French players 
early in 1672 little is Icnown save what can be gathered 
from an allusion in one of Dryden's prologues. It would 
appear, however, that they performed at one of the regular 
playhouses — possibly in that old haunt,theCockpit in Drury 
Lane — and were responsible for two striking theatrical in- 
novations. There was no such thing as numbered seats or 
advance booking in those days, and playgoers, irrespective 
of rank, had to make early resort to the theatre to secure 
good places. The visitors introduced the French custom of 
sending footmen to purchase and occupy seats until claimed 
by their actual owners, a custom that eventually gave rise 
to much disturbance in the house, but remained in vogue 
for over a century. * The other novelty lay in the employ- 
ment of coloured daybills to allure audiences, a device that 
had never struck the tradition-ridden English manager. 

On January 25, i67i-2,or about the period of the arrival 
of the innovators, The Theatre Royal in Bridges Street was 
burnt down. During the process of rebuilding, the King's 
players had to content themselves with the small, Ill- 
equipped theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Stripped bare 
by misfortune, they were unduly sensitive to the lash of 
competition. Dryden makes bitter reference to their state 
in the prologue to Arviragus and Philicia^ first spoken in 
the following March or April : 

A brisk French troop is grown your dear delight; 
Who with broad bloody bills' call you each day 
To laugh and break your buttons at the play ; 

I Dhfaicbii of ffilliam Firwich (Camden Socict)', r9o;), p. 116.— Hiinci wat 
cvidcnllx aiiacUled with the bin pcrformiacc of Lt Baurgnii Gifiiilbsmmi al Cham- 
bora on October 14, 1670. 

>Cr. Robert W. Lowe, Tbomai Biraran, p. ig. For ihe trouble which eniued and 
the duration of the cuilom, tee John Ffsie, Comedy Quam o/ibi Giorgian Era, p. 14. 

I In Pirii II Ihii period each theatre uied dilTerenlly coloured diybilli. Rrd billi 
wcrt the prerogative of the HSlel de Bourgogne. See V. Fourncl, Curiosil/i Tbiartjin 
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Or see some serious piece which we pTcsumc 
Is bllen from some incomparable plume ; 

We dare not on your privilege entrench 
Or ask you why you like 'em f They are French, 
Therefore some go with courtesy exceeding. 
Neither to hear nor see, but show their breeding. 
Each lady striving to outlaugh the rest ; 
To make it seem they understand the jest. 
Their countrymen come in, and nothing pay, 
To teach us English where to clap the play. 

A trifle over a year later another French company came 
to London for a spell. Their visit is referred to in the epi- 
Ic^uc written byDryden for delivery at Oxford by the King's 
players in the Long Vacation of 1673 : 

Heaven for our sins this summer has thought fit 

To visit us with all the plagues of wit. 

A French troop first swept all things in its way, 

But these hot Monsieurs were too quick to stay ; 

Yet to our cost in that short time we find. 

They left their itch of novelty behind. 

The lulian Merry-Andrews took their place. 

And quite debauched the stage with lewd grimace. 

The Italian comedians from Parts, under Tiberio Fiorelli '^^ 
(betterknown as Scaramuccio, from his favourite character), :■ ■ 
came to England in May, 1 673, and acted at Whitehall till 
the second week in September. On the 22 nd August, James 
Vernon wrote a gossiping letter from court to Sir Joseph 
Williamson, telling him incidentally that 

Senior Scaramouchio and his band have begged his Majesty's 
leave to rcturne, their a&ires requiring their presence att home. It 
seemes Baptiste hath a grant of the Palais Royal to play the operas 
in it, and these gentlemen are to remoovc to Sourdiacs Theatre 
in the Faunbourg St. Germains ; and now I am among players I 
ought not to omitt to acquaint your Excellency that the Duke's 
house are preparing an Opera and great machines. They will have 
dansers out of France, and St. Andr£ comes over with them, who 
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is to have a pension of the King, and a patent of master of the 
compositions for ballets, etc' 

The opera here referred to as in preparation was un- 
doubtedly Shadweli's version of Psyche, which I take to 
have been brought out at the Duke's (notwithstanding old 
Downes' somewhat later dating*) about Christmas, 1673. 
One cannot well see to what other production Evelyn's 
record of January 5, 1673-4, could have applied. " I saw 
an Italian opera in music", he writes in his Diary, "the first 
that had been in England of this kind." That Psyche, after 
being "long expected", as Downes tells us, was eventually 
brought out about this period is indicated by the following 
allusion in Dryden's prologue for the opening of the New 
Theatre Royal, as spoken there on March 26, 1673-4 : 
Whilst scenes, machines, and empty operas reign, 
And for the pencil you the pen disdain, 
While troops of famished Frenchmen hither drive, 
And laugh at those upon whose alms they thrive. 
The particular sort of rivalry which the King's players had 
now to combat was soon to be experienced within the walls 
of their new house, where the newly-constituted Academy 
of Music had arranged to produce, for the first time in 
England, genuine French Opera. The approximate period 
of the operatic season at the Theatre Royal can be arrived 
at by two entries in the Lord Chamberlain's Accounts : 

1674, March 27. Warrant to deliver to Monsieur Grabu, or to 
such as he shall appoynt, such of the scenes remayning in the theatre 
at Whitehall, as shall be useful for the French Opera at the theatre 
in Bridges street' and the said Monsieur Grabu to retunuhcm again 
safely after 14 days' tymc to the theatre at Whitehall. 

1674, April 27. Warrant to deliver to Sir Christopher Wren, 
His Majesty's survey or generall of the works, the scenes belonging to 

' Lour, a Sir Joiifk milUmiOK ai Cohpic {C»mim Soticty), i. 179. Andr* ccr- 

Kjuibi. See Dryden'i epilogue 'to Lcc'i MilbridatK, King ofPontui (1678). 

' See hit Boitlm Anghcnfitii, where the d»lc given i> February, 1 67J-4. Piycbi wh 
puhlithed before Fehru a ry 1;, 1674-; (when it i> announced in the Ttrm Catalogue) anA 
Shadwell in hi< preface speaks of it a< having been niitlen siiteen monlha previouily, 
or c. September, 1675. ^ 

' Such wnalhi: utualcontemporary description of the nev theatre, which, however, 
it generally referred to by hiitociani 31 the second Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
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His Majesty's Theatre at Whitehall, which were formerly delivered 
to Mr. Grabu for the use of the French Opera in Bridges Street.' 

Although possibly others were produced, only one piece 
is on record as having been brought out at the Theatre Royal 
during the French operatic season. This was a musically 
re-composed version of Perrin's opera, Ariane^ ou U Man- 
age de BaccbuSy as originally performed in Paris (after many 
delays) in 1669. Cambert, the original composer, is said 
to have superintended the English production. He had 
certainly left France for England in the August or Septem- 
ber previous, * but the statement otherwise admits of no 
confirmation, and runs counter to the definite details on the 
title-page of the book.' Tradition also maintains that 
sometime before his mysterious death in March, 1677, 
Cambert's opera, Pomorte, originally produced in Paris in 
1671, was performed at the English court. Of this one 
finds no trace, but it may be that Pomone formed one of the 
productions of the French operatic season at the Theatre 
Royal. If the season lasted a fortnight or three weeks, as 
the entries in the Lord Chamberlain's Accounts indicate, 
more than one opera must have been performed. 

I n all probability the visits of the French players to White- 
hall would have been much more frequent had it not been 
for the fact that the easy-going King was very dilatory in his 
payments. It was seeminglyby way of compensation for un- 
discharged liabilities that he permitted Scaramouch and his 
fellows to establish, on their return to England in 1675, 

■ H. C dc LjfoDUine, Tit Kinfi Miaict, pp. ^69- 70. 

' Cf. NuitWt et Thoinin, La Oripiai Jc L'Opira f'ranfaii {i8g6), pp. 303 ff. 
Th«« luthorilici etr in ititinf that Ahani wm mng »t the Thejlre Rojril in Engliih. 
In July, 1674, Cimb«n wai luperintcndiag the Klng't Muiic at WiDdiot. (Cf. H. C. 
dc Lafonuioe, op, cit. pp. 17} lad 180). 

* Two booki of the Opcri, one in Frfnch and one in Engliih, were publiihed 
limulliDcouiI)' il ihe period of pioduction. Both (cnioni have an engraved frontii- 
piece giving a view of London with the Thimei in Ihe biikgrouod, the icene of ihe 
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what was virtudlya public theatre in Inigo Jones's great 
Banquetting House. There was much whispering about 
town over this reprehensible concession. Andrew Marvell, 
writing to his friend William Ramsden on July 24, 1675, 
says inter alia, "Scaramuccio acting daily in the hall of 
Whitehall, and all sorts of people flocking thither and pay- 
ing their money as at a common playhouse ; nay even a 
twelve penny g^lery is builded for the convenience of his 
Majesty's poor subjects." Two months later Evelyn went 
to see the Italians, and was shocked to And entrance money 
being charged, "which was very scandalous and never so 
before at court diversions ". ' 

It would appear that the King, indisposed to remain for 
long without exotic entertainment and unable to recompense 
the foreign players with the necessary promptitude, had de- 
termined upon making the public pay at first hand for his 
pleasures. Both the French and the Italians would be more 
disposed to return to Whitehall when they knew they had 
the right to charge for admission. One consequence of this 
was that the English players grew to look upon the court 
theatre as a serious opposition. The doings there, so far from 
being sacro-sanct, were viewed as fair game by the native 
dramatist. One finds some French company which happened 
to be acting at Whitehall early in 1677 held up to ridicule at 
Dorset Gardens in the epilogue to The French Conjuror,^ The 
speaker, in the character of a Frenchman, is made to say : 
All my French blood be in a rage, 
Damii'd English Acteur, English Teatre, 
Dere's no such thing as Wit nor Acting dere. 
De Wit, de Sense, de Fame, and de Renown 
Be in the French troop at coder end o' Town. * 
Dere Player be brisk aery spark, here Dog 
Of Actor, more [ike heavie English Log. 
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Writing toa relative on May 31,1 677, John Vcrney says : 

On Wednesday, his Majesty's birth night, was some gallantry at 
Whitehall, where was acted aFTenchopera,but most pitifully done, 
so ill that the king was aweary on't, and some say it was not well 
contrived to entertain the English gentry, who came that night in 
honour to their King, with a lamentable ill-acted French play, when 
our English actors so much surpass ; however the dances and voices 
were pretty well performed. ^ 

Unless some postponement of the performance took 
place Verney must have written " Wednesday " in mistake. 
The King's birthday (May 29) fell this year on a Tuesday. 
As to the despised French opera presented on the occasion, 
we have a clue to its identity m the entry in the Lord 
Chamberlain's Accounts made under date May 22, 1677 : 

Order to Mr. Staggins, Master of his Majesty's Musick, and in 
his absence to Mr. Lock who officiates for him : — That all His 
Majesty's musitians doc attend to practise in the theatre at White- 
hall at such tymes as Madam Le Roch and Mr. Paisible shall appoint 
for the practising of such musick as is to be in the French comedy to 
be acted before His Majesty on the 29 May instant. * 

The opera in question was an entirely new production, in 
a prologue and three acts, written in the French court style 
by one Madame La Roche-Guilhcn, and composed by James 
Paisible. When published a few months afterwards it bore 
the following title : 

Rare en Tout, Comedie Meslfe di Musique Et de Balets Repre- 
sentee devant Sa Majest6 Sur le Theatre Royal de Whitehall. A 
Londrcs. Chez Jacques Magnes, & Richard Bentley, i la Poste 
de Russcl-street, au Covent Garden, 1677.* 

At least two French troupes visited London in 1677. 
Care must be taken not to confound the troupe referred to 
in Porter's epilogue (which may possibly have taken part in 
the representation of Rare en Tout) with the troupe per- 
forming at Whitehall at the close of the year. Of the 

■ ftrmf Pftn, Hut. MSS. Camm., Appcndii to 7lh Report, p. 4(9. 
' Hw Kim^i ilnkk, p. ]|8. 
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latter we glean some curious details In a letter from Henry 
Saville to Lord Rochester. Writing from Whitehall on 
December 17, 1677, the coming Vice-Chamberlain con- 
veys the intelligence that Mrs. Barry the actress had just 
borne the libertine lord a daughter. This prelude strikes 
the keynote of the communication : 

I had allmost forgott for another argument to bring you to 
towne (continues Saville) that a French troop of Comaedians bound 

foi Nimeguen were by adverse winds cast into this hospitable port, 
and doe act at Whitehall soe very well that is a thousand pittyes 
they should not stay, especially a young wench of fifteen who has 
more beauty and swectnesse than ever was seen upon the stage 
since a friend of ours left it. In good earnest you would bee de- 
lighted above all things with her, and it were a shame to the nation 
shee should carry away a maydenhcad shee pretends to have brought, 
and that noe body beer has either witt or addresse or money enough 
to goe the price of. The King sighes and despaires and sais nocbody 
but Sir George Downingor my Lord Ranelagh can possibly purchase 
her. 1 

One would say from the tenor of this quaint epistle that 
the troupe which had been accidentally cast into the port of 
London had not more than a month arrived. It may be 
deemed a happy circumstance that the Identity of the 
charming young actress whose virtue proved so unassailable 
at the hands of Comus and his rabble rout can be readily 
determined. She was none other than Mile. Pitel, better 
know to theatrical fame as Mile. Raisin. Long before the 
publication of Saville's letter, records had been unearthed 
in France showing that at about this period Henri Pitel, 
Sleur de Longchamp, a not undistinguished theatrical 
manager, came to England, bringing with him his daughter 
Framboise (the future Mile Raisin), his wife, and her eldest 
daughter Anne, the last of whom was married to a member 
of the troupe called Durieu. " Pitel's company is said to 

I Hisl. MSS. Comm, Caltfdar t/MSS. of ibi Marquii of Bath a/ LongUai, ffili- 
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have remained at the English court some Hfteen or eighteen 
months, but this is probably an exaggeration. 

In the spring of 1683, Charles 11 entered into negotia- 
tions through his envoy. Lord Preston, for the return of the 
Franco-Italian comedians to England, but Fiorelli proved 
impossible to persuade. And little wonder : the King was 
still in arrears to him over his last visit. Baffled in his hopes 
in this direction," Old Rowley ", in the following August, 
dispatched Betterton the tragedian to Paris to make arrange- 
ments for the performance of French opera at Whitehall. 
On September 22, 1683, we find Lord Preston writing 
from Paris to the Duke of York : 

I should not have presumed to give your Highness the trouble of 
this if something of charity had not induced me to it. I do it at the 
instance of a poor servant of his Majesty's, who some time since 
wasobliged by a misfortune to leave England. Itis Mr.Gr3hme,Sir, 
whomperhapsyour Highness may remember. Mr. Betterton coming 
hither some weeks since by his Majesty's command, to endeavour 
to carry over the Opera, and finding that impracticable, did treat 
with Monsr. Grahme to go over with him to endeavour to repre- 
sent something at least like an Opera in England for his Majesty's 
diversion. He hath also assured him of a pension from the House, 
and Ands him very willing and ready to go over. He only desircth 
his Majesty's protection when he is there, and what encouragement 
his Majesty shall be pleased to give him if he iinds that he deserves 
it, etc. ' 

In the above extract, given exactly as cited in the His- 
torical MSS. Commission Report, it seems to me that the 
name " Grahme " is a pardonable misreading* of" Grabut " 
or "Grabue" (as the name of the mediocre French composer 
was often phonetically rendered). It is necessary here to 
recall that Louis Grabut, after having been master of the 
King's Music from 1667, was cashiered late in 1674 in 
favour of Nicholas Staggins. His salary at that period was 
seriousIyinaiTear8,but,thoughhesuBered much from want, 

■ HiM. MSS. Camm^ 71b Report, Pirt ^ p. 190. 

' Doublj' pirdonablc br ihe reiioD thil there were lererd Gnbmn it ihia period 
■t tike Edfliih Court, Cf. T*. Stcrti Sirvitt Paftn o/Cf^rln II (Cimden Societr), 

whntja parmenliare recorded in 1686 to lain ■ •> --^ --■ •-- - ■- '" "" 

- «Crih 
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it was not until three years later that, after many importun- 
ings, he received payment of the large sum (over X600) 
due to him. Being a Catholic and timorous, he fled from 
London towards the close of 1678, and settled miserably 
in Paris, where Betterton apparently found him in 1683.' 
Lord Preston's application to the Duke of York evidendy 
led at once to the extension of Charles ll's protection to his 
old servant. Within three or four months Grabut must 
have returned to London. Did he not supply the music for 
the songs in Southeme's comedy of The Disappointment, or 
the Mother in Fashion, as produced at the Theatre Royal, 
c. February, 1684 ? About the same period he entered into 
collaboration with Dryden in the composition of an opera 
intended for performance at Whitehall. The death or the 
King on the verge of its production upset all their arrange- 
ments ; but, under the title of/ilbion and Albanius, the opera 
was eventually brought out at Dorset Gardens on June 3, 
1685. 

Beyond the return of Louis Grabut, and certain im- 
provements in the working of English stage mechanism, 
Betterton's visit to Paris had no immediate outcome. Not 
to be baulked in his desire for some sort of exotic enter- 
tainment, Charles 11 bethought himself to ask William, 
Prince of Orange, for the loan of his French court players. 
The sequel to the request, is indicated in a letter written 
from London on June 10, 1684, by B. Grenville to W. 
Leveson Gower : 

The Dutch letters bring that Sir Thomas Armstrong 

was seized and secured at Leydcn in Holland by the King's minister, 
Mr. Chudley, and was immediately put on board one of his 
Majesty's yaughts that was attending the transportation of the 
Prince's French players, expected with the prisoner this night.* 

The Prince of Orange's players under the directorship 
of one Francis Duperier, remained in England for close on 
five mon ths,and performed before the King both in town and 

' Th»if delaili coQCerning Gtabut are largtij baled oq the rrtordi publiihed in 
Tbi King-i Mmick. 

> Hilt. MSS. Camm., Jth Report, Part i (1S76), p. 186. 
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country. On October 29th a payment of ^£45 bounty was 
ordered "to Francis Duperier for the charge of ye French 
players attending his Majestic at Windsor and Winchester 
and returning to London ". * 

King Charles's predilections for exotic amusements were 
shared to the full by his ill-fated brother. French opera was 
given at James the Second's court in the spring of 1686. 
Writing to the Duchess of Rutland on January 23, 1 685-6, 
Peregrine Bertie says,"next week begins the French Opera". 
But a postponement took place, and on the 28th following 
he writes again to Her Grace conveying the news that "last 
night was acted lie Chances at Whitehall" and that "the 
French opera will begin the weeke after the next". On Feb- 
ruary nth he hastened to inform her, "to-day was the 
French opera. The King and Queen were there, the musicke 
was indeed very fine, but all the dresses the most wretched 
I ever saw ; 'twas acted by none but French. A Saturday 
the court goes to another play, to take their leaves of those 
vanitys till after Lent".* It seems not unlikely that Jacques 
Rousseau, formerly operatic scene-painter in Paris, pro- 
vided the mounting for these court performances. We 
know that he came to England on the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, and remained there till his death in 1693. 

Between a period of two and three years later occurs the 
last recorded direct visit of a troupe of French players to 
the English court. Among the secret service accounts of 
James II passed for payment in October, 1688, one finds an 
entry of ^200 "to John dc Sureis for himself and the rest 
of the French players, being 1 2 in number, bounty ".* 

The waning of the century saw a temporary disappear- 
ance of all prejudice against foreigners in the English 
theatre. Thanks largely to the initiative of Betterton, at his 
wits' end to know how to draw audiences, French dancing 
came to be looked upon as a boon and a blessing. But the ' 

■ Sttrti %trviii Atttna ^Cktrlti ttmi /«iwi // (Camden Socict)', iSfi), f. 9]. 

* Hill. MSS. Comm., RuHnd Paftri, 11. (itig), pp. toi cl ko. For in illoaion 
lo thr Frndi Opcru, *H the pralogue to Jereoi' pUgr, Tbi Drail aft ^iji, tr t Cam- 
kml Trtmi/irmdtiom, ipokcn at Donel Girdeai on March 4, i6gs-6. 

' Sitril Strviti Paff', p. 109. 
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tastes catered for were rather those of the classes than of 
the masses. Downes, writing in 1708, says : 

In the space of Ten years past, Mr, Bettcrton to gratify the 
Desires and Fancies of the Nobility and Gentry; procur'd from 
Abroad the best dancers and Singers, as Monsieur L'Abbe, Madam 
Sublini, Monsieur Balon, Margarita Delpine, Maria Gallia, and 
divers others ; who being Exhorhitantly Expensive, produc'd small 
Profit to him and his company, but vast Gain to themselves. 

Nine years earlier, Wright in his Historia Hisirionica had 
made his puppet Trueman say with a sigh for the good old 
days that formerly the players 

could support themselves merely from their own merit, the 
weight of the matter and goodness of the action, without scenes and 
machines; whereas the present plays with all that show can hardly 
draw an audience, unless there by the additional invitation of a 
Signor Fidcli, a Monsieur I'Abbe, or some such foreign regale ex- 
press'd in the bottom oi the bill. 

Three years later, or in 1 702, Gildon, in his Comparison of 
the Two 5w^«, leads his interlocutors to discuss this matter : 
RambUr : At six I'll meet you at Lincoln's Inn Playhouse. 
SuHin : I wonder what Play is it? 
Ramb. : The IVay of tht IVorld, with the new dancer. 

Madam d'Subligny. 

Critic : There's another toy now, God ! There's not a 

year but some surprising monster lands ; I wonder they don't 

first show ht;r at Fleet Bridge with an old drum and a cracked 

trumpet. — "Walk in and take your places; just going to 

show." 

Ramb. : Let's meet there ; methinks I long to be ogling 

madam's feet. 

Sull.: . . . No, I'm not for meeting there; The Generaus 

Conqueror is acted at the other house, ' and lest it should never 

be acted again, let's go see it to-night. 

Su/I. : ... It was otherwise lately with Balon ; ' the town 

ran mad to him, and the prices were raised to an extravagant 

degree to bear the extravagant rate they allowed him. 

■ Drury Lane. The foteign lingeri and dincen were moilly engaged al Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. 

> Cf, Tit Poi/ Mm of April 6, 1 699 : "On Eatter Monday il the New Theatre 
in Little Lincoln's Inn Fields will be in enlerlainmeat of Dancing, performed by 
Monsieur Balon, newly arrived rrom Paris." 
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Gildon, we take it, was a typical British playgoer, and 
in the voice that speaks for his puppets we hear the first 
faint mutterings of the storm which was to burst forty years 
later, and to recur again and again. For full arousal of these 
bitter passions it only needed the upspnnging of grave 
foreign complications and the resultant fostering of a spirit 
of Gallophobia. The whirligig of Time brought all these 
revenges. Not so soon, however, as the summer of 1718, 
when a French company, exiled from Paris by the suppres- 
sion of the Theatres de la Foire, came to Lincoln's Inn Fields 
and played Tariuffe^ Le Foire de Saint Germatns and Les Deux 
Arlequins unmolested. Nor can it be traced that any sple- 
netic feeling was evinced towards the visitors styling them- 
selves "the French Comedians of his Grace the Duke of 
Montague", who opened the New Theatre in the Hay- 
market on December 29, 1 720, with La Fille d la Mode, ou 
le Badaud de Paris, and remained there until early in the 
following May.' if they suffered, it was from the apathy of 
the beaumonde, which took so mild an interest in their en- 
terprise that the weekly nights of acting had to be reduced 
from four to two and the prices of admission lowered. 
Only one memberofthecompany, Mile. deLivri, Voltaire's 
erstwhile mistress, had any reason to look back upon the visit 
with satisfaction. On the closing of the theatre she took a 
situation in a French caft off the Strand, and there so infetu- 
ated one of its frequenters, the Marquis de Gouvcrnet, as to 
receive from him an offer of marriage. Overawed by his 
station, she gave her suitor a point-blank refusal. But the 
Marquis was no believer in a woman's "No", and by a 
clever device, eventually induced her to change her mind. 
Having first presented her with a lottery ticket, he made 
her believe later on that she had won a large prize. He had 
loved her when she was poor, would she not marry him now 
she was rich ? The charming young actress swallowed the 
bait and returned to Paris Madame la Marquise. * 

• Ct H. Birton B*ker'> Tii Lc*4** Sap (iSS9)< i- "7J-+- The openioi piicc 
wu ■ ptoK (amtiy in tbree icti bf M. Barbicr, id idTocitc of Lyeai, obere i( hid 
oripaiUj been prodncnl in 1 707. 

' Frcdctick Hiwkioi, Tbt frnui SVf " ^ Ei^imit Cniary, i. 174-6. 
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In 1738 the storm-cloud burst, racial antipathies having 
been excited by a curious concatenation of circumstances. 
In October, shortly after the Haymarket had been closed 
under the terms of Walpole's new Licensing Act, it was 
announced that the theatre, whence the English players 
had been banished, was to be re-opened, "by authority," 
by a company of French players. Aroused by the sense of 
injustice John Bull rose to the occasion. There was an 
organised opposition, and the opening night proved the 
closing one. Here is the account of the riot, written by an 
eye-witness : 

People went early to the Theatre, as a crouded house was 
certain. I was there in the centre ofthe Pit ; wherelsoonperceived 
that we were visited hy two Westminster Justices, Deveil and 
Manning. The Leaders, that hnd the Conduct ofthe Opposition, 
were known to be there ; one of whom called aloud for the song 
in Praise of English Roast Beef, which was accordingly sung in the 
Gallery by a Person prepared for that Purpose; and the whole House, 
beside Joining in the Chorus, saluted the Close with three' Huzzas ! 
This, Justice Deveil was pleased to say, was a Riot ; upon which 
Disputes commenced directly, which were carried on with some 
degree of Decency on both Sides. The Justice at first informed us, 
"that he was come there as a Magistrate to maintain the King's 
Authority ; that Colonel Pulteney, with a full Company of the 
Guards, were without, to support hini in the execution of his office; 
that it was the King's Command the Play should be acted ; and 
that the obstructing it was opposing the King's Authority ; 
and if that was done he must read the Proclamation ; after which 
all Offcniiers would be secured directly by the Guards in waiting." 
To all these most arbitrary Threatnings, this abuse of his Majesty's 
Name,the Reply was to the following Effect: — "That the Audience 
had a legal Right to shew their Dislike to any Play or Actor ; that 
the common Laws ofthe Land were nothing but common Custom, 
and the antient Usage of the People; that the Judicature of the Pit 
had been acknowledged and acquiesced to, Time immemorial ; and 
as the present Set of Actors were to take their fate from the Public, 
they were free to receive them as they pleased." 

By this time the hour of six drew near ; and the French and 
Spanish Embassadors, with their Ladies; the late Lord and Lady 
Gage; and Sir T[homas] R[obinson], a Commissioner of the 
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Excise, all appeared in the Stage Box together ! At that instant the 
Curtain drew up, and discovered the actors standing between two 
FilesofGrenadiers, with their bayonets fixed, and resting on their 
Firelocks. There was a sight! enough to animate the coldest Briton. 
At this the whole Pit rose, and unanimously turned to the Justices, 
who sat in the Middle of it, to demand the Reason of such arbitrary 
Proceedings? The Justices either knew nothing of the Soldiers being 
placed there, or thought it safest to declare so. At that Declaration, 
thejr demanded of Justice Deveil (who had owned himself the com- 
manding officer in thcafiair) to order them olF the Stage. He did so 
immediately, and they disappeared. Then began the Serenade ; not 
only Catcalls, but all the various portable Instruments, that could 
make a disagreeable Noise, were brought on this occasion, which 
were continually tuning in all parts of the House; and as an attempt 
tospeakingwasridiculous, the Actors retired, and they opened with 
a grand dance of twelve Men and twelve Women ; but even that was 
prepared for, and they were directly saluted with a Bushel or two 
of Peas, which made their Capering very unsafe. After this they 
attempted to open the Comedy ; but had the Actor the Voice of 
Thunderj it would have been lost in the confused Sounds from 
a thousand various Instruments. Here, at the waving Deveil's 
Hand, all was silent, and (standing up on his seat) he made a Pro- 
posal to the House to this effect : — " That if they persisted in the 
opposition, he must read the Proclamation; that if they would 
permit the play to go on, and to be acted through that Night, he 
would promise (on his Honour] to lay their Dishkes, and Resent- 
ment to the Actors, before the KiMG,and he doubted not but a Speedy 
End would be put to their acting." ThcAnswcrtothis Proposal was 
very short, and very expressive. "No Treaties, No Treaties!" 
At this the Justice called for Candles to read the Proclamation, and 
ordered the Guards to be in Readiness; but a gentleman, seizing Mr. 
Deveil's Hand, stretched out for the Candle, begged of him to con- 
sider what he was going to do, for his own Sake, for ours, for the 
King's ! that he saw the unanimous Resolution of the House ; and 
that the appearance of soldiers in the Pit would throw us all into a 
Tumult, which must end with the Lives of many. This earnest 
Remonstrance made the Justice turn pale and passive. At this Pause 
theActorsmadeasecondAttcmpt togoon,and theUproar revived; 
which continuing some Time, the Embassadors and their Ladies left 
their Box, which occasioned a universal Huzza from the whole 
House! and after calling out some Time for the Falling of the 
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Curtain, dinvn it fill. I will venture to say, that at no Battle gained 
over the Frtnch by the immortal Marlborough, the Shoutings could 
be more Joyous than on this Occasion. What greatly added to my 
pleasure was, to sec the two Justices join in this grand Huzza, by 
waving their Hats over their Heads, and at the same Time wore 
faces more like the conquered than Conquerors. ' 

There was a seines of disturbances of a similar order at 
the same theatre in November, 1 749, when Jean Monnet 
brought his company over and got quite innocently em- 
broiled in the rivalries of a fierce electioneering contest 
through gaining the ardent patronage of my Lord Trentham, 
one of the candidates. From the violent prejudices with 
which the town now became obsessed it took it a whole 
century to recover. The very suspicion of a French dancer 
in the theatre sufficed to cause its destruction. Drury Lane 
was wrecked on this score in 1755, although Garrick's sole 
offence had been the bringing over of Noverre and a number 
of Swiss executants to dance in Tbe Chinese Festival. 
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Although the terms "platform stage" and "picture 
stage ",' as applied to the non-scenic and the scenic theatre, 
are very convenient and come ready to the pen, they prove 
on examination to be arbitrary, unscientific and, worst of 
all, misleading. The popular idea of an abrupt transition 
from the platform stage to the picture stage at the period 
of the Restoration is wholly astray. Then, and for two 
hundred years after, the two principles overlapped. The 
picture stage, as we now know it, i.e., with the picture en- 
tirely within the frame, only dates back a matter of half 
a century. 

When acting was first renewed after the blank period of 
the Civil War and the Commonwealth, it was strictly 
on Hizabethan principles. Three of the old dismantled 
theatres, Salisbury Court, the Cockpit and the Red Bull, 
were hastily restored in 1660 to their original condition, 
or a sound approximation thereto. Not only that but the 
first wholly new theatre of the Restoratian era, the house 
erected in a tennis court in Vere Street in the same year, 
was based on the old formula. There was an immediate 
revival of Elizabethan conventionalism, which, despite 
the altered conditions of a lustrum later, permeated and 
informed the technique of the Restoration and the Post- 
Restoration dramatist. 

. In England the picture stage in its crudity began with the 
opening of the new Duke's Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields 
in June, 1 661, with D'Avenant's opera. The Siege of Rhodes. 
Even then the pristine platform stage was not wholly aban- 
doned, for the King's players remained at Vere Street until 
the opening of their scenicaliy-equipped house, the Theatre 
Royjd in Bridges Street, on May 7, 1663. The influence of 

■ Doe, I thiok, to the in 
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continental models on our first two theatres of the picture 
stage order was much slighter than has been popularly sup- 
posed. From first to last the English theatre has preserved 
a certain individuality. We may concede that the prime 
characteristics of the picture stage, viz., the proscenium arch 
and the front curtain, together with movable scenery and 
its attendant mechanism had been derived from the French 
or Italian theatres, although as a matter of fact all had been 
seen years before in the Carolan court masques. But here at 
best all resemblance ends, and there were many differenti- 
ating factors. French models could have had little influence, 
for the French theatre of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century preserved the standing pit. In the Restoration 
scenic theatres, the auditorium was, sui generis, based on 
the latest development of the Elizabethan private theatre. 
The benches of the pit rose in gradually ascending tiers 
until checked by the front partition of the boxes. Where 
the one ended and the other began, the difference in eleva- 
tion between the two was inconsiderable, probably only 
three or four feet. ^ 

In adopting the Italian principle of a changing pictorial 
background, the Restoration players apparently had their 
doubts concerning the efficiency of the new medium as a 
satisfactory substitute for the old physical conditions, espe- 
cially in its application to the old plays which still formed the 
major portion of their repertory. The result was that they 
decided to combine the prime characteristics of the obso- 
lescent platform stage with the essentials of the new picture 
stage. How to do this was the puzzle, seeing that the various 
features of the tiring-house front could no longer be pre- 
served at the back of the stage. Finally, they resolved to 
bring them forward and place them in or about the prosce- 
nium. The result was that the two main entering doors 
with the superincumbent balconies were embedded in either 
side of the proscenium arch, and the music-room placed 
above it. As the arch was to serve many of the purposes 
of the old tiring-house facade, it was vital that some 

' Cf. R. W. Lowe, Thama, BitUrlun, p. J4. 
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considerable stage room should be left in front of it. Hence 
the origin, so fir as the English stage Is concerned, of the 
longevous principle of "the apron." ' Inartistic as we should 
now reckon it, the result proved wholly grateful. Since the 
proscenium doors formed the normal mode of entry and 
exit, action mostly took place on the apron, thus making for 
the better hearing and (at a time of indifferent lighting) 
sight of the spectator. 

Since I have argued that the distinctive arrangement of 
the Restoration proscenium was based on the conventions 
of the Elizabethan stage, it may be as well, before proceed- 
ing to a lengthened consideration of the usages and literary 
influence ot the doors and balconies, to prove the analogy 
by demonstrating the hitherto unsuspected position of the 
early picture stage music-rooms. We know that in practi- 
cally all the Elizabethan theatres the musicians occupied an 
elevated position at the back,* and we have solid reasons 
for believing that, despite some attempts to place the 
musicians in front of the stage, a similarly elevated posi- 
tion was allotted to them in the Restoration houses of the 
new order. 

Let us first look at the evidence for the Duke's Theatre 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields, the earliest of our picture stage 
theatres. On November 7, 1667, when Pepys repaired 
thither to see The Tempest, he found the house crowded 
owing to the lateness of his arrival, and had perforce " to sit 
in the side balcony over against the musique-room." From 
this it would appear that the music-room at the Duke's was 
situate above the proscenium. It might be argued, of course, 
on the strength of French analogy * that the musicians were 
placed beyond stage regions, somewhere in the auditorium 

' The iFron altrady ciiited in (omr of the liigcr tiiliin operi-houKi, where it 
had oriciaiteil through the nKMiltj to throw ihe voice of ihe linter well forwird. {Cf. 
Count Alfiroiti'i Eiuj en ibr Opirt, 1767, pp. 96-7]. On the other hind, proieeniDin 



• Cf, Chlppuifiu, L< TMirt Fruofpii, p. 140, where referenc. 
ihit the French muiieiina then occupied ■ box ■( ihe back of the ■> 
M little in touch with the Iraflic of the •cent that people had lo • 
pi If when muiic wm aeccMirjr. 
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proper. But a little reflection shows this to have been impos- 
sible. The old Elizabethan necessity for the musicians to 
occupy a position allowing of ready access to the stage still 
held good. Many scenes in the works of contemporary 
dramatists called for their presence on the boards.' 

With the opening of the new Theatre Royal in Bridges 
Street in 1 663 an attempt was made to introduce the Italian 
principle of the orchestra as practised to-day. Pepys went 
there on the second day of acting (May 8), and records 
" the musique being below, and most of it sounding under 
the very st^e, there is no hearing of the basses at all, nor 
very well or the trebles, which sure must be mended." It 
would appear that, because of these defects, the musicians 
were transferred later on toan elevated position, probably, as 
in the Duke's, to a room over the proscenium arch. In a 
curious old ballad* relating the destruction by fire of the 
Theatre Royal on January 25, 1671-2, we read 1 

But on a sudden a Fierce Fire 'gan rage, 

In several scenes, and overspread the stage 

The " Horrors" waiting on the dismal sight 

Soon taught th' players to th' life to act a Fright. 

The Boxes where splendors us'd to surprise 

From constellations or bright ladies' eyes, 

A diiFerent blazing lustre now is found 

And th' music-room with whistle flames doth sound. 

Then catching hold o' th' roof it does display, 

Consuming fiery trophies every way. 

From the progressive nature of this description, begin- 
ning at the stageandgradually working upwards, it is plain 
to be seen that the music-room in the King's playhouse was 
situated not very far from the roof One notes also that, when 
the house was rebuilt, no orchestra, in our latter-day sense of 
the term, was provided. The view of the stage given in the 
frontispiece to the opera oiAriane^ ou le Mariage de Bacchus 
(as performed at the new Theatre Royal in April, 1674) 

■ Cr. Drydcn's^a Evnhg'i Lmc (1671), Acl ii } alio his Trailm and CriuiJu 

(1679), iii. I. 

' Percy FilijeriWi JV™i Hisltry tflbt E«glhi Siege, i. IJ7. 
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shows a projecting semi-oval front with an ornamented 
base, and no enclosure. 

For the second Duke's Theatre, as built in Dorset 
Gardens and opened on November 9, 1671, we have both 
pictorial and textual evidence, the two being apparently 
in conflict. It is possible, however, to reconcile these con- 
tradictions. In Settle's tragedy, The Empress 0/ Morocco, as 
acted at this house and published in October, 1 673, several 
illustrations of the scenes are given, each with an elaborate 
(but not wholly complete) view of the proscenium and its 
immediate surroundings. ' In examining these one notes 
that the top of the proscenium arch projects over the apron 
by way of soffit, or sounding-board, and that it bears upon 
It a large room with three curtained openings, one in front 
and two at the sides. As no spectator could have seen the 
inner stage and scenery from this position, and as the whole 
arrangement was too elaborate to be merely ornamental, 
one takes it that this was the position normally occupied 
by the musicians, that is to say at periods when their duties 
almost wholly consisted of the playing of preludes and act- 
tunes. ' It would appear, however, that on special operatic 
occasions, when the violins were increased from twelve to 
twenty-four, the musicians generally sat at the front of the 
stage. This would explain the apparent contradiction pre- 
sented by the initial instruction in Shadwell's anonymously 
published opera of Tbe Tempest : * 

The front of the stage is open'd and the Band of 24 Violins with 
the Hvpsicals and Theorbos, which accompany the voices, arc 
pUc'd between the Pit and the Stage. While the Overture is 
playing the Curtain rises and discovers a new Frontispiece Joyn'd 
to the great Pylasters, on each side of the Stage. 
■ One of th» 

for uotlier md bet 

E. Htiuan'i iniclc on "Neil Cwfa"). 

* Thai bciriaf ■ nipcrlidil ntcmblincc lo "the hciTeni" of ihe 

* Ttiote who feel inclined lo dub thii line of ■igumenl prepbrteraiu ihaDld bear 
io nund thil once ot iwice within lining maaary ike muiiciini hife been pUced over 
the protceoiBm io * biM iimilulj amnged. See the illuiiniion of the Midiion Square 
Theiire, New Vo^ in Tbt Siiniijic Awuricn for April ;, 1EI4 (Vol L. No. 14). 

' Qairto, 1674, » icted it Donct Giident in April or Mi^ of that jev. 
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It is plain to be seen that this was a special arrangement ; 
had it been otherwise the description would have been 
superfluous. With the increasing popularity of opera (or 
what passed as such in Post-Restoration times), the orches- 
tra, as we now know it, was more and more resorted to, until, 
finally by the end of the century, it had become the normal 
position of the musicians. Some relics, however, of the old 
elevated music-room still lingered. Dunton, the itinerant 
bookseller, who visited Ireland In 1698, writes, in The 
Dublin Scuffle^ of a visit paid to the Smock Alley Theatre 
at that period. He found 

the Dublin playhouse to be a place very contrary to its owners ; 
for they on their outsides make the best show; but this is very 
ordinary in its outward appearance, but looks much better inside 
with its stage, pit, two galleries, lattices ' and music toft, &c. 

Before proceeding to an exhaustive consideration of the 
history and usages of the proscenium doors and balconies, 
it will be necessary to prove that — whatever other doors or 
ways of entrance might have been used, as occasion required, 
in the scene — there were only two permanent, conventional 
doors, and that these formed the regular, but not sole, 
method of entrance and exit. It is imperative this should 
be thrashed out first, seeing that Lowe, in his careful 
study of the period, has made out a plausible case for four 
permanent doors, situated in or near the proscenium.^ Had 
he exercised his sound sense ofthe theatre, instead of speak- 
ing strictly from his brief, it would have dawned upon him 
that two such doors on both sides ofthe proscenium would 
have been in excess of all requirements. 

Lowe's first item of evidence is derived from Etherege's 
She Would If She Could^ ii, i., as performed at the Duke's 
Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields in 1668. The scene is the 
Mulberry Garden, whither come Ariana and Gatty, in 
masks, to meet their gallants. They pass briskly over the 

1 i. e. t\Ae boics in the middle gallery. The term wis apparcnlly peculiar lo Dublin 
and lingered there until the last century. 
> TiMBiSfrffrn,-:, pp. 49-51. 
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stage, and Freeman and Courtal, having espied them, go 

off in ardent pursuit. Then the scene proceeds as follows : 

Enter IVamen again, and cross tht Stag/. 

Ariana. Now if these should prove two Men of War, 

That arc Cruising here, to watch for Prizes. 

Gatiy. Wou'd they had Courage enough to set upon us. 
I long to be engag'd. 

Ariana. Look, look yonder, I protest they chase us. 
Gat. Let us bear away then : if they be truly Valiant 
they'll quickly make more sail and board us. 

\The IVamen go out^ and ga abaut behind the Scenes to the 
ether Dear. 

Enter Courtal and Freeman. 
Free. 'Sdeath, how fleet they arc I whatsoever Faults they 
have, they cannot be broken-winded. 

Court. Sure, by that little mincing step they shou'd be 
Country Fillies that have been breath'd a Course at Park, 
and Barly-break : we shall never reach 'em. 

Free. I'll follow directly, do thou turn the cross walk and 
meet 'em. 

Enter the ff^amen, and after 'em Courtal at the latver daor, 
and Freeman at the upper an the contrary side. 
It is these references to upper and lower doors that in- 
duced Lowe to believe there were four permanent entering 
doors in or about the proscenium. But it is clear that the 
upper door spoken of must have been a door (or entrance- 
way) in the actual scene itself, the scene of the Mulberry 
Garden. Otherwise there would be no sense in the previous 
direction, where reference is made to "the other [permanent] 
door ". What confirmed Lowe in the belief that there were 
ordinarily four entering doors was the finding of a passage 
in CoUey Gibber's /Ipology referring to the "lower doors '. 
In dealing with the alterations made in Drury Lane Theatre ' 
by Christopher Rich c. 1 696, with the view of enlarging the 
pit, Cibbcr writes in his twelfth chapter : 

It must be observ'd then that the Area or Platform of the old 
Stage projected about four Foot forwarder, in a Semi-oval figure, 

' OritiuUf opened, ■• we hiTC Med, in Much, 1674. 
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parallel to the Benches of the Pit ; and that the former lower 
Doors of Entrance for the Actors were brought down between the 
two foremost (and then only) Pilasters, in the place of which Doors 
now the two Stage Boxes are fixt. That where the Doors of En- 
trance now are, there formerly stood two additional Side Wings, 
in front to a full Set of Scenes, which had then almost a double 
Effect in their Loftiness and Magnificence. 

By this Original form the usual Station of the Actors, in almost 
every Scene, was advanc'd at least ten Foot nearer to the Audience 
than they now can be, because, not only from the Stage's being 
shorten'd in front, but likewise from the additional Interposition of 
those Stage Boxes, the Actors (in respect to the Spectators that 
filled them) arc kept so much more backward from the main audi- 
ence than they us'd to be ; but when the Actors were in possession 
of that forwarder Space to advance upon, the Voice was then more 
in the Centre of the House, so that the most distant Ear had scarce 
the least Doubt or Difficulty in hearing what fell from the weakest 
Utterance; All Objects were thus drawn nearer to the Sense; every 
painted Scene was stronger, every grand Scene and Dance more 
extended ; every rich or fine~colourcd Habit had a tnorc lively 
Lustre; nor was the minutest Motion of a Feature (properly 
changing with the Passion or Humour it suited) ever lost, as they 
frequently must be in the Obscurity of too great a Distance : and 
how valuable an advantage the facility of hearing distinctly is to 
every well-acted scene, every common spectator is a Judge. 

Basing on these two items of evidence Lowe argues that 
our early picture stage theatres had four permanent enter- 
ing doors, that, up to the year 1 700, the whole four were in 
front of the curtain, and that subsequently two were in front 
of, and two behind, the proscenium. But in assuming that 
because Cibber speaks of " the former lower doors of en- 
trance" he infers the presence of upper doors, Lowe is clearly 
wrong. Cibber merely uses the word " lower " the better to 
indicate to the ordinary reader the precise locality of the 
doors. The truth is, if we are to base wholly on evidence 
of this sort, there is no reason why we should stop at four 
entering doors. Why not six ? In Lacy's comedy, The Old 
"Troop, Act ii, as acted at the Theatre Royal c. 1665, we have 
the direction " Enter Twelve Troopers at six doors : two at 
a door," If we reckon upon two permanent proscenium 
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doors this would imply the presence of four doors (or en- 
tnuice-wa7s)intheactual scene. Curiouslyenough,Flecknoe 
in his unacted comedy, DamoiseUes (t la Mode{i66-]\vir\tc% 
ofhispiece,"thescaenesandcloaths being theleast consider- 
able in it; any //i3/(<i«scaenes with fourdoors serving for the 
one, and for the other any French cloaths k la mode." The 
"chambre i quatre portes" was a common feature at this 
period of the French stage, where it was utilised as the sole 
setting of a play to preserve (fallaciously, or at the expense 
of all illusion) the Unity of Place. Such was the nature of 
the setting employed for the revival of Le Cid in 1673.' 
Apart from all this, we must bear in mind that not in all 
cases where the Restoration dramatist mentions doors does 
he mean doors. It is easy to show that the word was often 
used in a loose sense. In Dryden's An Evening i Love, Act v. 
Bellamy says, " Maskall, open the door." Maskall goes to 
the side scene which draws and shows a tableau of seven 
figures. Later on the scene shuts when Maskall is told to 
close the door. Again in Crowne's Sir Courtly Nice, Act i, on 
Leonora calling for the door to be opened, the scene draws 
and reveals her aunt and a company of friends at breakfast.* 

Opposite Lowe's misleading items of evidence for four 
doors can be placed scores of stage directions proving that 
all our picture stage theatres of the seventeenth century had 
but two permanent doors of entrance. A few examples may 
be cited : 

Duke's Theatre, Lincoln's Inn Fields (1662-74). 

Orrery's tragedy, Mustapia ihi Sen of Salyman the Magnificent 
(4to 1669. Acted in April, 1665], v. "Exeunt Queen and Haly. 
Enter Zarma at the other door." 

Orrery's comedy, Guzmun (4 to 1693. SeenbyPepyson April 16, 
1669), iii. 4- "They go out hastily at one Door, and Ovic. and 
Pirac pass out at the other." 

Thb Theatre Royal in Bridges Street (1663-72}. 

Dryden's Tbt Wild Gallant (4to 1669 as acted in 1667), v. 3. 
" Enter at one door, Trice drunk with the Watch : Bibber and 
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Frances following ; st the other, Nonsuch uid Senants, mid 
Failer." 

Ddkb's Thbatri, Doubt Gaksbhs (1671-1709). 

Otwty'i Friendship in Faibim (1678), iv. i. Night Garden. 
** Enter Goodvile at one Door, Mn. Goodville and Lettice 
following her at the other." 

Drjrden') Trnba and Crtaida (1679), v. 2. ** Clattering of 
■words at both Hoon % he runt each way and meets the noise." 

Dryden's King Arthur (1691), iii. ("A Deep Wood.") 
" Exeunt Arthur and Merlin at one door. Enter Osinond at the 
other door." 

Second Thkatkb Royal in Bridgbs Strut (1674-1789). 

DrjAm'iAllhrLnii »r The H^trld tVill Lost {zatA 1677), 
iii. I . ** At one Door enter Cleopatra, Charmion, Iras, and Alexas, 
a train of Egyptians ; at the other Antonj and Romans. The 
entrance on both sides is prepar'd by mutick." 

Dryden's Don StbaUian King of Portugal {t6Sg) iii. "She runs 
off, he fbllowi her to the door j then comes back again and goes 
out at the other." 

THixraz IN LiTTLi Lincoln's Inh Fixlds 
(oPENiD April 30, 1695). 

LordLansdowne'scomedy, T;^£;&f Ga/Zanrf (1695), V. "Enter 
Angelica in Women's apparel, and masked at one door ; and 
BelUmour at the other." ' 

When we come to look for evidence as to the precise 
number and disposition of the doors and balconies in con- 
temporary illustrations of the seventeenth-century picture 
stage theatres the result is unsatisfactory. Only three views 
of the kind are known, the plates in Settle's Empress of 
Morocco showing the Dorset Gardens' stage, the frontispiece 
to Ariane (1674) dealing with the second Theatre Royal in 
Bridges Street (afterwards known as Drury Lane), and a 
later view of the same house showing Joe Haines speaking 
an epilogue riding on an ass (1697).* In Settle's plates 

' Miny of the dltectioni of the PoM-Rdtorition period reid " one door .... 
another door." Theit CTidtntly imply two daortoii]y,otherwiietlic]F would render the 

' The only nemplar I know oC (be Hiiaet' print ii preierred in the Britiih 
Muieum in Smilh'i Compiled Hiitoiyofthe Stige (preM-m«rk ** Ii8l6 r") Vol. i». 
(unpaged). It ■> inwribed in writing, "Joe Hainei, mounted upon in Alt, ipuking the 
Epilogue to Vntapfj KhJuai" (■ play by Thoi. Scott, acted at Drur)> Lane in 1697.) 
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we get only a partial view of the immediate front of the 
proscenium, and although entrance-ways, surmounted by 
balconies, are clearly indicated, the entrances appear to be 
large, open arches rather than actual doors. In the frontis- 
piece to Ariane no indication of doors or balconies occurs, 
but we see the projecting semi-circular stage. As the apron 
in the Haines' prints shows the right-hand corner of a 
rectilinear apron, the print evidently deals with Drury Lane 
after the alterations made by Christopher Rich. In it a door 
is depicted, not set obliquely, as we should anticipate from 
a knowledge of later theatres, but built into a brick wall and 
running parallel to the front of the stage. No overhanging 
balcony is indicated. These details require to be recorded, 
but the truth is old theatrical prints are seldom scrupulously 
accurate,andnodependencecan be placed on theirevidence. 
If the original proscenium entrances were based, as 1 main- 
tain, on Elizabethan conventions they must have been, as 
Restoration stage directions imply, solid wooden doors, 
and not mere apertures. Had our first picture stage theatres 
employed open archways it is hardlylikely that doors would 
have been substituted in the eighteenth century, a period 
in which we have abundant evidence of their employ- 
ment.' 

There is no room to doubt that the proscenium doors 
of our first picture stage theatres were suggested by the 
tiring-house entering doors of the old platform stage and, 
subject to some modifications due to the employment of 
scenery, carried on their conventional usages. In the Eliza- 
bethan playhouses the doors were provided with knockers * 
and with locks and keys,' so as to assist the illusion of the 
scene as occasion demanded. We have no direct evidence of 
a similar provision in connection with the first proscenium 
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* Is Middletoo't coiDcdT TbtFbetnix{c. t6o;),l]ic BKOf 1 ring knocker it indicatec 
■ Cf. Mauingcr't Tbi lU^[aJ,i, ii. ; ; WeNtcr'i DmVi Lavi Cm, *. 4. 
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doors, but it seems not unlikely that in scenes where the 
knocking and locking and breaking open of doors took 
place on the early picture stages, it was these doors that 
were utilised. If it can be assumed that the later disposition 
of the doors and balconies was largely traditional, and I 
think it can, then it is important for us to note that the 
proscenium doors of the early nineteenth century were all 
provided with knockers.' 

On the early picture stages entrance and exit by the pro- 
scenium doors were not imperative, but, as action took place 
mostly on the apron, the doors were used in the generality 
of cases. Characters could be discovered by the rising of the 
curtain or the drawing of a scene and they could be closed 
in by the running on of a pair of flats. But at first little use 
was made of the new medium, and in many early Restoration 
plays the characters enter with the opening of the scene.* In 
dnunatic construction and stage arrangements there was a 
curious persistence of Elizabethan conventions. Tableaux 
endings of acts were slow in arriving. Down to the close of 
the century the termination of the act was marked by a clear 
stage. Lest it should be argued that "exeunt" simply meant 
" curtain ", cases may be cited where this would not apply. 
In An Evening's Love, end of act iv, we have " Exeunt, the 
Men leading the Women." Sometimes the characters depart 
one after the other, leaving a clear stage, as in Otway's Don 
Carlos, Prince of Spain, acts iii and iv.* This system was 
apparently an unnecessary perpetuation of the Elizabethan 
convention. The conclusion would be that, as in the con- 
temporary French theatre, the curtain did not fall in the 
inter-acts, and, as a matter of fact, it has yet to be proved 
that it did so fall. All we know for certain is that the curtain 
rose at the beginning and fell at the close. The usual direc- 
tion at the opening of intermediate acts in the Restoration 

■ Sec CrDiluhank't llluilrationt to Boi'i Memoiri of Joufh Grimtldi. Some also 
had itreet belli— a lilttr-day addilion, 

' e.g. Etiierege'j Tbi Comital Rcvcnp (1664). A deiennium later, Drjrdea made 
fiequenl uae af djicoveriei. 

' In Til Capital Haibaid of Colley Gibbet (1704), one note) Iwo rapid leparate 
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and Post-Restoration drama is either *' the scene opens " 
or " the scene draws." ' The difficulty is to know whether 
these directions have a literal meaning or merely imply the 
rising of the curtain. Ifthey mean what they say, then we 
can only assume that the scene with which the previous act 
terminated remained in full view of the audience while the 
inter-act music was being played, and that the drawing of the 
scene marked the beginning of the succeeding act. In that 
case the few definite examples we possess of the curtain fall- 
ing between the acts would be the exceptions proving the 
ride.* The point is a very puzzling one to determine, but 
from the tenor of the following extract from Gibber's pro- 
line to She Wou^d and She fVou'd Not ( 1 703), referring to 
the attempt to preserve the Unity of Place, I am inclined to 
believe that from the Restoration to at least the reign of 
Queen Anne the curtain usually remained up until the close 
of the play : 

His action 's in the Time of Acting done, 

No more than from the Curtain up and down. 

While the first Musick plays he moves his Scene, 

A little space, but never shifts again. 

Returning to our consideration of the usages of the pro- 
scenium doors, it is noteworthy that one particular mode 
of separate entrance at the back of the scene, so far from run- 
ning counter to Elizabethan tradition, clearly perpetuated 
it. On the platform stage eavesdroppers never entered 
through either of the two doors but invariably came on 
through the inner stage to peep through the traverses in 
front. " Enter behind " was the conventional instruction in 
these cases, and where one comes across that direction one 
may be always prepared for a scene of eavesdropping. ' 

< CC HowinJ UKl Drjilcn'i Ttt ItJua Qm.tw (1664), Acti i> uil t ; Lr'i Ttt 
M*aairt ^ Ptrii {t6go), it; SctUc'i Emfriu g/' AftrMfa (1671), ii ) Mottcui'a 7<b> 
IdmUPrimtiu (iS99),iT. 

' The curUin itfm ap on Act jt of Ontrft Htmrj VtK the Dukc'iio 1664 ; and 
in the ume i>iith«'t tnfcaj of Tbt Bttti Priti (1667), llie cuitiia fell oo Act i and 
wit drm up ifua before Act ii. 

> Cf. Tbt PbaniK, T. t ; Tbt XatriMr Girl, it. i ; H^ Ptrk, iii. i. Sometimn 
tlic dircctiui rudi "cDler pHiatelr", u m Tbi Pnfhaai, it. 6, lod T^ LiaU Fmti 
I tmiji I , iii. t. BnC (he TirJiDl Mcmt peculiir to BiiDmont and Fletcher. 
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In the drama of the early picture stage era the same thing 
applies. Listeners always came on at the back. * Where 
characters were not closed in by the running on of a front 
scene, exits were generally made by the proscenium doors. 
Now and again, however, the stage arrangements called for 
departure at the back, as in The Plain Dealer, iii. i , where 
Manlyleaves Fidelia, and goes out "at the end of the stage." 

For long the technique of dramatic construction was not 
materially altered by the introduction of scenery. The 
Restoration dramatist wrote as if he still had the old plat- 
form stage in his mind's eye, and, regardless of the worries 
of stage mechanists and managers, continued to shift his 
scene with almost breathless rapidity. The consequence was 
that, to admit of ready handling, the scenery had to be of the 
lightest framework. With a rapidly changing stage elaborate 
built-up backgrounds were wholly out of the question. 
Under these conditions the presence of the proscenium 
doors and their attendant balconies provedextremely grate- 
ful. They admitted of the realising of many situations and 
incidents that otherwise could not have been dealt with. 
All the action that usually took place " above " on the plat- 
form stage was transferred to the proscenium balconies. 
Hence the persistence of the old stage direction.* One great 
advantage of the two sets of doors and balconies was that 
they could be used either singly or in combination. To 
the variety of situation thus admitted of was largely due the 
vogue at the Restoration period of the comedy of intrigue, 
and drama of the cape and sword order. Serenade scenes 
abounded, and plays seem almost to have been written to 
exploit the possibilities of the doors and balconies. Once 
more the physical conditions of the theatre, were exercising 
a potent influence upon dramaturgy. 

Of the simple, as contrasted with the complex, use of the 
balconies we have a good illustration in The Comical Revenge, 
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Hi. 2 (as in 1 664 at tlie Duke's), where the chambermaid 
and her mistress come successively to " the window " and 
speak down. To avoid confusion it is necessary here to 
point out that there was no separate permanent window on 
the picture-stages of the seventeenth century, and that the 
terms "window", "balcony" and "above" were all inter- 
changeable. It is difficult from the stage directions to arrive 
at the exact disposition of the early balconies but, in keeping 
with their recognition as windows, it is significant that in 
the early nineteenth century they were invariably provided 
with lace curtains. In George Digby, Elarl of Bristol's 
comedy Elvira, or the fVorst Not always True, \\. 7-8 (as 
probably acted at the Duke's in 1 666), we read of a balcony 
door capable of being locked. At first one is inclined to 
think this was merely the entering door below until one 
is given pause by the following stage directions in Orrery's 
Guzman, as acted at the same theatre three years later: 
" A balcony opens, in which Antonio appears drest in Pink 

Colour, &c Pastr. and Anto. shut the balcony 

and retire." In Mrs. Behn's The Amorous Prince, or the 
Cifn0aj//»j^<iH(/,iv.4(asplayedatthesame house in 1671), 
an interesting situation occurs. Lorenzo descends fi'om the 
balcony by means of sheets, taken from abed by Isabellaand 
knotted together. A variant of this "business" is to be found 
in the second partof 7'A^ Rover, by the same author, as acted 
at Dorset Gardens in [675. In Act iv. 5, we read: "Scene 
the Street, a Sheet ty'd to the Balcony, and Feth. sitting 
across to slide down." Fethcrfoot subsequently "goes half 

down and stops The Door opens. Beau, goes 

up to it ; Will, puts him by, and offers to go in, he pulls 
him back." A quarrel ensues; "strikes him, they fight, and 
blows light on Fetherfoot who hangs down." The indi- 
cation in these two plays of the distance to be traversed 
between balcony and stage shows that when the King 
in CEdipus ( 1 679) throws himself from the window, it is a 
dummy figure that ^Is, as evidenced by the fact that to mask 
the deception " the Thebans gather about his body." No 
dramatist of the time had a better sense of the theatre than 
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Mrs. Behn and none made more adroit employment of the 
balconies. In proof of this take The Rover, Part i, Act ii. i, 
as performed at Dorset Gardens in 1 677. The scene is the 
exterior of the house of Angellicathe courtesan. "Enter two 
Bravos, and hang up a great picture of Angellica's against 
the BaJcon}r, and two little ones at each side of the Door." 
Blunt and his companions comment on the portraits and 
speak of the rapacity of the fair original. Then "enter 
Angellica and Moretta in the Balcony, and draw a silk 
Curtain." They listen to what is going on below, and talk. 
" Enter at one Door Don Pedro, Stephano ; Don Antonio 
and Diego at the other Door," &c. Later on " Angellica 
throws open the curtains, and bows to Antonio, who pulls 
ofFhis vizard and bows, and blows up kisses." 

The complex use of the doors and balconies admitted of 
many situations of considerable ingenuity and uncommon 
illusion. Probably the best example is that capital scene in the 
fifth act of Sir Martin Mar-All (ss given in 1668 at the 
Duke's), where the thick-witted Knight makes pretence of 
serenading his lady-love, and exposes his own trick by con- 
tinuing to finger on the lute and to make mouths as if singing, 
long after his concealed substitute has ceased. The stage 
directions run : "Enter Mrs. Millisent, and Rose, with a 
Candle by 'em above. . . . Sir Martin appears at the adverse 
Window,atune play'd." In the Second Part of yAci^o-u^r, 
Act ii, spectators come on at both balconies to view the tricks 
of the mountebank on his temporary stage. In Crowne's The 
Country tVit, as acted in 1675 at Dorset Gardens, Act ii 
occurs in "The Street" and Lady Faddle and Bridget appear 
at the opening on the balcony. Considerably after they 
have retired, " Lord Drybone, Betty Frisque and Cis, come 
to the Window " and talk while Ramble and Merry below 
listen. Here the windowwas doubtless the adverse balcony. 

While it seems to have been unusual on the early picture 
stages for the curtain to be let down between the acts, ' 
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instances occur, curiously enough, where it was lowered in 
the middle of an act, and that, too, without serious break 
in the action. About the earliest example of this occurs in 
the last act of Orrery's Henry V, as given at Lincoln's Inn 
Fields in 1664. The curtain having been let down, two 
Heralds appear ** opposite to each other in the balconies 
near the stage." A proclamation is made and the curtain 
again rises. A similar expedient was resorted to at the same 
house two years later when Caryl's play, The English Princess^ 
or the Death of picbard HI was produced there. This was 
probably due to the many changes of scene in Act iv, the 
act in which it was employed. Scene viii begins with the 
premature announcement "The Scene is changed to the 
King's Lodging," premature because the scene really repre- 
sents the ante-chamber to the King's Lodging, which forms 
scene ix. Then comes the following sequence of directions : 
" [The Curtain is let down.] . . , Enter Catesby and 
RatclifFe at one of the Doors before the Curtain." . . . 
Some dialogue ensues revealing that the two are in the 
King's ante-chamber. ..." Enter Lovel at the other Door 
before the Curtain . . . Sc. ix. The Curtain is opened". 
Here we have evide'nce of the presence and employment 
of the apron in the 6rst English scenic theatre. 1 have 
already said that scene viii was probably played before the 
curtain because of the great amount of scene-shifting that 
had preceded. That explanation, however, would not apply 
to a much later representation of an ante-room, where a 
similar arrangement was followed. This was in Southerne's 
comedy. The Wives Excuse, as produced at Drury Lane in 
1 692, a year or two before Rich reduced the dimensions of 
the apron. The opening scene of the piece was played in 
front before the rising of the curtain. It represented " the 
Outward Room to the Musick-meeting" and showed a 
number of servants in attendance, exchanging confidences ; 
after which " the curtain drawn up shews the company at 
the Musick-meeting." 

QoccB Otjrmpi*, ud Women." Tb» would ntt^f IndicMc that il «u not then Ofail 
to drop iKc cuniin iI the end of in Kt. 
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Scenes of this peculiar order were of no great frequency 
but one, finds them persisting for over a century in rehearsal 
plays. ' In that famous exemplar, The Rehearsal, as origi- 
nally produced at the Theatre Royal in December, 1671, 
portions of the piece were certainly played on the apron 
with the curtain down, but exactly how many it would 
now be difficult to say. At the end of the fourth act, Bayes, 
after clearing the stage, says "let down the curtain" and 
goes off with the others. The fifth act opens on the apron 
to which Bayes and the two gentlemen enter through one of 
the proscenium doors. Evidently this is the position they 
occupy during the ensuing rehearsal, which begins with 
the direction " the curtain is drawn up, the two usurping 
Kings appear in state, with the four Cardinals," &c., &c. 
The precedent thus established was followed for long in 
most pieces of a similar order. Curtain scenes were em- 
ployed by Fielding in no fewer than three of his Haymarket 
travesties, The Auibor^s Farce ( 1 729), Tumble Down Dick ; or 
Phaeton in the Suds (1736), and The Historical Register for 
1736 (1737). If it can be taken that Hogarth's "Pasquin" 
plate represents the Haymarket stage (on which Fielding's 
Pasquin was first produced in 1736), then It is worthy of 
note that the plate shows a deep apron, flanked by prosce- 
nium doors and balconies. Foote adopted the Duke of 
Buckingham's old device in writing his Occasional Epilogue 
for the opening of the Haymarket in ly^-j.^ The first part 
of this represented the street, the second the stage of the 
theatre, and the rising of the curtain in the middle indicated 
the change of locality. From an incidental remark one notes 
that the Haymarket proscenium at this period was adorned 
with statues typifying Ancient and Modern Comedy,^ 
Finally, Sheridan, in writing The Critic for production at 

1 See alio Denmi'l comedy P/oi a»./A'o P/sf,3s icled at Drury Lane in 1697 and 
revived at Covtnt Garden in Apri], 174.6. The leeond act is laid in "The Playhoujc 
before the Curtain," and the characlen speak from the itage, the stage boi and the side 
boHi. Genest thinks Foote demed hi> device in Tti OraKri {1762.) bom this iinngt- 

■ For which, ice Tbi Monthly M:rror of January 1804. 

' Similar ttatuesadotned most of the early eighteenth century London theatrei. For 
Drutji Line at an tarlicr p«iod see Hogarth'i frmt, A Just yins of ibt BriiiihStage. 
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Drury Lane in 1779, followed the lead of Buckingham and 
Fielding, in staging portions of the second and third acts on 
the apron with the curtain down. 

At what exact period spectators were first allowed to sit 
in the proscenium balconies it would be difficult to say. 
Writing of earlier times in the Memoirs of bis Own Ltfe 
(1790), Tate Wilkinson says : 

Whenever a Don Choleric in The Fep's Foriunt, or Sir Amorous 
Vainwit in A ff^eman's a RiddU, or Charles in The Bmyhady, tried 
to find out secrets, or plot an escape from a balcony, they always 
bowed and thrust themselves into the boxes over the stage door, 
amidst the company, who were greatly disturbed, and obliged to 
give up their seats. 

Some reason exists to believe that the custom of specta- 
tors sitting in the piTSscenium balconies originated almost 
at the very outset. In D'Avenant's ballad epilogue to The 
MaiCi ibe Master, as acted at the Duke's in March, 1668, 
we read : 

Nay, often, you swear, when places are shewn ye 

That your hearing is thick 

And so by a love-trick, 

You pass through our scenes up to the balcony. 

Lowe' assumes that the balcony here referred to was 
. simply the boxes in the auditorium, but the whole passage, 
and especially the allusion to assumed deafness, seems to 
indicate that the proscenium balcony was in the writer's 
mind. The problem could be readily solved if one could 
determine the position of "the side balcone over against 
the musique room " to which Pepys made unwilling resort 
at the same house on November 7, 1 667. That the custom 
of spectators sitting in the proscenium balconies was prac- 
tised throughout the greater part of the eighteenth century 
old theatrical prints clearly show.* At one theatre at least the 

' op.iil.p. *!-*. 

' ScethcrronliipJMC ta the third edition (ontr) of //«rfifaiB//grMr (17);) iJrcadr 
nferredto; ilts the broidiide "Piiigigia", ihowing i Tiew of Coveni Girdin ui|e in 
■ 76] (reproduced in Mr. Henry Sue Wrndhim'l Anal, of Ctvnl Gtrin Tbmrt, 
i. ■S4)- 
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price of admission there was duly advertised. At Good- 
man's Ftdds in 1 734the cost was live shillings, or a shilling 
more than to the boxes. 

Acting at this period still remained a rhetorical art. Not- 
withstanding the long habituation to pictorial backgrounds 
little progress had been made towards scenic illusion or stage 
realism. Not only were spectators allowed to sit in stage boxes 
and proscenium balconies, but ther also occupied benches 
running on the sides of the stage mim the orchestra half- 
way to the back scene, and railed in with heavy balustrades, 
or draped enclosures.' Owing to the frequency of disturb- 
ances behind the the scenes it was decreed in 1 72 1 that a 
guard of soldiers should be sent nightly to the principal 
theatres, and from this period onwards for halfacentury two 
grenadiers kept watch and ward at each performance TCside 
the proscenium doors. We find a reference to their presence 
in the first number of The Centinel^ a weekly Journal, pub- 
lished in London on January 6, 1757 : 

The Ctntinel has likewise engaged in his service those tall gen- 
tlemen of the cloth, who at our theatres appear upon the stage in 
clean spatter-dashes, iiodding-caps and burnished arms, seeming to 
support the wooden ornaments of the Proscenium, and adding a 
terrific grandeur to the drama. They are instructed to superintend 
the representation with a critical eye; to make a faithful report of 
the excellencies and demerits of each performer ; &c., &c. 



In Dublin, where the proscenium doors had been a 
regular stage feature from late in the seventeenth century,* 
the custom of having a military guard in front was soon 
followed. In connection with her engagement at the Smock 
Alley Theatre in 1 746-7, Mrs. Bellamy writes : 

Mr. Sheridan, in consequence of the insult I had received from 
Mr. St. Leger, as before related, and on account of the inconveni- 
ences arising from the custom, had given a general order at the 
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doors of the theatre, and notice in all the public papers, that no 
gentleman was, on any account, to be admitted behind the scenes. 
It happened one night, just as I was so far recovered as to venture 
to the house, but not to pcrrorm ; that an ofEcer who had more 
wine in his head than humanity in his heart, insisted on passing 
the centry placed at the [proscenium] stage-door. The poor fellow 
persisting in his refusal of admittance, the officer drew his sword 
and stabbed him in the thigl), with so much violence that the 
weapon broke, and left a piece in the most dangerous part. Hear- 
ing a riot on the stage, I ran from the box in which I sat, and flew 
in my fright to the next ccntinel for protection. This happening 
to be the man who had been wounded, I found myself in a moment 
encompassed by numbers, and was obliged to be a witness to the 
brdien steel being taken out.' 

Ireland by no means formed the western limit of the 
travels of the prdscenium doors and balconies. By 1 767 the 
conventional disposition had been adapted in New York, to 
remain in vogue in all the leading American theatres for 
half a century. * 

After the abolition of the custom of spectators sitting on 
the stage managers sought to make up for their consequent 
loss of revenue by increasing the number of stage boxes. 
Eventually the tendency in this direction operated against 
the preservation of the proscenium doors. In a rare engrav- 
ing of the Screen scene in 7be School for Scandal, issued in 
October, 1 778, showing the stage front of Drury Lane, one 
notes no fewer than twelve stage boxes on the two sides in 
four vertical rows. Probably only eight of these were for 
actual use, as the uppermost pair on either side are shown 
empty, and were doubtless added to be in harmony with the 
general architectural scheme of thcauditorium. Beyondthe 
stage boxes were the two entering doors with their small 
balconies, and finally, in the distance, the proscenium arch.* 

' AwApaltgjf'^ik.UfitfGH.rpAnxiBilUmjipMin, 1785),!. 94. 

> A quiintol<tTiew of (he primitive Jubn Street Theatre, New York, c. 1767, 
•bow) the doort and bakoniea but givei no indicition of the ipran. For the doeri ii 
Philadelphii in iSi i, lee Dunlap'i Mtmo&i a/Cro. FrrJk. Cootr, ii. 186. 

* For ID eiemplar of the engraving (the unly one I know of), >ee the Grangeriied 
cofy of George Daniel's GarrUt ,n ibc Grtct Raem (1 819), in ihc Biitith Muieum (prtti- 
nurk**i87i b"). 
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As acting still took place well to the front, the players were 
flanked on both sides by tiers of spectators. Liberal as this 
supply of stage boxes at old Drury now appears, it apparently 
did not suffice to meet the demands ; in September, 1780, 
the entering doors were taken away and extra boxes put in 
their place. We know that these doors were subsequently 
restored, in deference probably to the wishes of the tradition- 
ridden players, but the exact period ofrestoration is difficult 
to determine. The only definite evidence that can be un- 
earthed points to the year 1794, but two items of no great 
cogency suggest a much earlier date. Boaden in writing, 
longo intervai/o, of Mrs. Siddons's acting as Jane Shore at 
Drury Lane in 1782, apparently from personal recollec- 
tions, says : 

There was in my early days such a permanent property as a 
stage-door in our tlieatres, and the proscenium beyond it ; so that 
when Shore was puslied from the door, she was turned round and 
staggered till supported by the firm projection behind her. Here 
was a terrific picture full in the eye of the pit, and this most pic- 
turcsqc of women knew the amazing value of it.^ 

It may be, of course, that in writing a quarter of a century 
after the event, Boaden fell a victim to a confused memory. 
On the other hand there is some slender evidence to hand 
which tends to prove the accuracy of his statement, fn -a 
collection of Drury Lane ana preserved in an old scrapbook 
in the British Museum is a cutting' dated "1785", without 
mention of the source, which runs : 

We wish to point out to the managers of old Drury a little 
circumstance to which we hope they will pay immediate and strict 
attention. We mean the eternal jar of the stage-doors. The ladies 
of this Theatre arc most of them, we must confess, very pretty 
women, and well frizcd, well feathered, well-rouged, and well- 
dressed ; we never sec them without pleasure. We should be happy 
therefore to be spared the mortification of such unseasonable peeps 
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at the dear creatures in their dishabille, with their unpowdered 
locks about their ears, or tucked under a black bonnet, and their 
sweet persons disguised in long cloaks, and loose-bodied coats.' 

Whether or not the doors at old Drury were soon re- 
stored, one notes that in September, i782,Covent Garden 
made a faint attempt to follow the lead given. Extra boxes 
were placed on the stage and the entering doors removed 
behind the curtain.' Boaden explains why the alteration 
created general discontent among the players : 

I well remember the effect of its additional boxes in the situa- 
tion of the old stage doors, and that these essential things in the 
new structure were behind the curtain. The actors seemed to feel 
embarrassed by the more extended area of the stage. There was 
no springing ofTwith the established glance at the pit and projected 
right arm. The actor was obliged to edge away in his retreat to- 
wards the far dist.nnt wings with somewhat of the tedium, but not 
all the awkwardness, which is observed in the exits at the Italian 
Opera.* 

The result was that, when Covent Garden was recon- 
structed in 1792, the stage was provided with a deeper 
apron, the extra boxes were removed, and the doors brought 
back to their old position. That is to say, they were en- 
sconced between the Corinthian pilasters and columns of 
the proscenium, and adorned attractively with white and 
gold. Boaden's contemptuous reference to the Italian Opera 
is amusing, seeing that the absence of proscenium doors and 
cumbersome stage boxes at the King's Theatre in the Hay- 
market had led there to a foreslalment of the latter-day 
triumphs of scenic illusion. In a notice' of the Don Giovanni 
of Mozart at that house in 1 8 1 7, we read : 

We have never seen upon any stage so perfect an exhibition o( 
moonlight as that at the King's Theatre in the new opera of Don 
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Juan ; it is produced also by the simplest means. The blue trans- 
parent veil through which the light lalls on the statue is a perfect 
imitation of nature ; and we sec in this instance how preferable for 
dramatic effect is the form of stage in the front of which there is 
no projection, either by side wings, doors, pillars, or picture frames. 
Here the scene and the hall (i.e. the part allotted to spectators] run 
into one another, without a break or interruption — and the spec- 
tators actually sit in the moonlight, so perfect is the illusion. 

For some considerable time before this the Italian opera- 
houses had been enabled to give a series of object-lessons in 
scenic realism to the London theatres owing to their freedom 
from the conventional doors. Foreign singers, accustomed 
to enter by the wing, set their faces resolutely against all 
attempts to introduce the English principle. A view of the 
Pantheon, published in 1 8 1 5 by Robert Wilkinson, shows 
the opera house as it was after its reconstruction four years 
previously on the model of the great theatre at Milan. The 
position within the proscenium arch on either side, normally 
occupied at the patent theatres by the entering doors and 
balconies, was filled up from the boards to the proscenium 
border with boxes, eight in all, in vertical sets of four. 
Although a capacious apron, flanked by other rows of boxes, 
was provided the singers were prevented from coming out 
beyond the proscenium by a series of formidable footlights 
ranged in line with the front pilasters. 

If the entering doors were restored to their old position 
at Drury Lane about 178 1, it is curious to find, when the 
house wiis rebuilt in 1 793, that the extra stage boxes still 
held their pride of place and that no entering doors were 
to be seen. One would be inclined to think from this that 
they had never been replaced. At best the whole story of the 
choppings and changings at this house reveal woeful inde- 
cision on the part of its proprietors. In September, 1797, 
the doors were once more restored to their old position. 
Concerning the alteration we read in The Monthly Mirror : 

There is a sta!2,e door on each side, forming a segment of a circle, 
and over these doors are two tiers of boxes. The effect of thisaddi- 
1 of the width of the stage, and an additional 
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space behind the scenes, which gives more facility to the move- 
ment of the scenery. ' 

The difficulty experienced from this onward in insti- 
tuting a wholesale reform was due to the fact that the 
London stage of the early nineteenth century was mostly 
recruited from the ranks of country players, and that in the 
country the convention of the proscenium doors died ex- 
ceedingly hard. Players, as a rule, are more concerned for 
the effect of their own individual acting than for the general 
artistic result, and they fight stubbornly for anything that 
panders to their own selfish instincts. It is this attitude that 
still preserves the footlights in spite of the century-long 
clamouring of the reformers. 

Owing to the prolonged employment of the proscenium 
doors England had failed to keep step with other nations 
in the steady march towards scenic realism. This point was 
soundly driven home by an acute observer in 1 807 : 

In England there is hardly ever a central door contrived in the 
flat which closes the scene. Whatever be the performance, and 
whosoever be the personages, they either all walk in and out at the 
permanent doors, which form part of the proscenium, or they slide 
in and out between the intervals of the wings, which are generally 
intended to represent a solid cohering wall ; so that, were the laws 
of perspective so sulhcicntly attended to in the painting of the 
scenes, and they were made, as ihty should be made, to look like 
an uninterrupted mass of masonry, tlic entrance and exit of each 
personage through the solid wall would Q\cry time appear to be 
effected by downright witchcraft.* 

In France at this period, the writer goes on to say, things 
were differently ordered. If a room were represented it 
bore the normal aspect of a room and had appropriate fold- 
ing doors. Or, if the business of the scene required that the 
room should lead into several others, then two or three 

' In a view of Dtutjr Line in Maf, ■ Soa, prcicttcil in Snilh'i Compiled H'Morf 
sf Ihc bngllih Slagr, Vol. itii (in the Uiitiili Muieum), ihowing George III aliDdini in 
the left hind iligc boi aflcr being ibat it by tiathelj, i ptOHCnium iooi on thit tide 
of (he modcM ipran i> clearly iadicaled. Kur interior vicwi of Uruty Line, Co*enl 
Girdcn inJ ihe llirmirkel in iSoll, tee Thomii GiWWiai't Tbt Urtnulic Mirttr, 
Vol. 1. All three ihow Ihe dooii. 

' Cited b]F UuttuD Couk in d i^ ^'Jl', >• >yOi "itlioul HKntioa of the touicb 
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doors were provided. Illusion by this means was heightened, 
and the story of the play made more comprehensible, " not 
to speak of the infinitely more striking effect which is pro- 
duced by a performer of commanding mien, invested with 
a dignified character, entering the scene in the centre, and, 
from his very first appearance, presenting himself in front 
to the spectators, instead of being obliged to slide edge- 
ways on and off the boards through an interstice in the side 
scenes." 

Reform in this direction was snail-paced; it was not until 
the period of the Bancroft management at the Prince of 
Wales' Theatre sixty years later that anything material was 
effected.' But in 1812 Drury Lane again essayed to pioneer 
the way. When the house was rebuilt after the disastrous 
fire, several improvements, suggested by Samuel Whit- 
bread, the brewer, one of the managing committee, were 
carried out. Once more the permanent doors were taken 
away. For the old-fashioned proscenium arch was substi- 
tuted a gilded picture frame, remote from the footlights, 
over which the actors were forbidden to step.* Grumblings 
both loud and deep were heard among the players over their 
various deprivations, and finally old Dowton, pluckier than 
the rest, broke into open rebellion. "Don't tell me of frames 
and pictures ! " he exclaimed, with choler, " if 1 can't be 
heard by the audience in the frame, I'll walkout of it." And 
out of it he came. The absurdity, of course, was in pre- 
serving a useless apron before the frame. To the removal 
of the proscenium doors mordant allusion was made in one 
of "The Rejected Addresses", wherein the ghost of Dr. 
Johnson, after rising through a trap, indulges in a disquisi- 
tion from which the following is extracted : 

Permanent s^agc doors we have none. That which is permanent 
cannot be removed ; for, if removed, it soon ceases to be perma- 
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ncnt. What stationar)' absurdity can vie with that ligneous barri- 
cade which, decorated with frappani and tintinnabulant appendages, 
now serves as the entrance of the lowly cottage, and now as the 
exit of a lady's chamber : at one time insinuating plastic harlequin 
into a butcher's shop, and at another yawning as a floodgate, to 
precipitate the Cyprians ofSt. Giles's into the embraces of Macbeth. 
To elude this glaring absurdity, to give to each respective mansion 
the door which the carpenter would doubtless have given, we vary 
our portal with the varying scene, passing from deal to mahogany, 
and from mahogany to oak, as the opposite claims of cottage, palace, 
or castle may appear to require. 

Amid the general hum of gratulation which flatters us in front, 
it is fit that some regard should be paid to the murmurs of despon- 
dence that assail us in the rear. They, as I have elsewhere expressed 
it, "wholive to please," should not have their own pleasures entirely 
overlooked. The children of Thcspis are general in their censures 
ofthe architect in having placed the locality ofexit at such a distance 
from theoily radiators which now dazzle theeyesof him whoaddresses 
you. I am, cries the Queen of Terrors, robbed of my fair propor- 
tions. When the King-killing thane hints to the breathless auditory 
the murders he means to perpetrate in the castle of Macduff " ere 
my purpose cool," so vast is the interval he has to travel before he 
can escape from the stage, that his purpose has even time to freeze. 
Your condition cries the Muse of Smiles, is hard, but it is cygnet's 
down in comparison with mine. The peerless peer of capers and 
congees has laid it down as a rule, that the best good thing uttered 
by the morning visitor should conduct him rapidly to the doorway, 
last impression vying in durability with first. But when on this 
boarded elongation it falls to my lot to say a good thing, to ejacu- 
late, "keep moving," or to chaunt, " hie hoc horum genitive," 
many are the moments that must elapse ere I can hide myself from 
public vision in the recesses of O.P. or P.S. 

Irritated beyond etidurance by the complaints of the 
players, the Drury Lane management restored the doors 
for the last time in the course of a year or two. As if to 
prove they still had their utility, they were pressed effec- 
tively into service in an amusing epilogueaboutanepilogue 
spoken after the new comedy otLosl Li/e, on November 1 3, 
1 82 1. No sooner had the curtain fallen than Mrs. Edwin 
and the prompter came on through the P.S. door to wrangle 
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overthelinesthat should be delivered. In her distress, after 
the departure of the prompter, the actress goes to the door 
and rings up the curtain. Then the players are discovered 
on the stage in confusion. Willing as thejr are to help, thejr 
finally decree that no epilogue shall be spoken — and, in so 
expressing themselves in rhyme, speak it I ' This, however, 
was but an expiring flicker ; within a year the doors were 
banished from Drury Lane for ever. When the house re- 
opened for the season on October i6, 1822, Terry spoke 
an address by Geot^ Colman in which incidental reference 
was made to the change : 

Thus, then ; — our Manager, who scouts the kaas 

Of pulling on old house about his ears, 

Has spared of our late edifice's pride, 

The outward walls, and little else beside : 



Look round and judge; his efforts are all waste 
Unless you stamp them as a work of taste ; 
Nor blame him for transporting from the floors 
Those old ofienders her^— the two stj^ doors; 
Doors which have oft with burnish 'd pannels stood 
And golden knockers glittering in a wood, 
Which on tlieir posts, through every change remaiii'd 
Fast as Bray's Vicar, whosoever reign'd ; 
Tliat served for palace, cottage, street or hall, 
Used for each place, and out of place in all; 
Statioii'd, !ike watchmen who in lamplight sit. 
For all their business of the night unfit.' 
Exactly a year later Covent Garden fell in line. A report 
of the re-opening of that house in October, 1 823, tells us 
"the stage doors have been removed, and superb boxes put 
in their places."' But as yet only half the battle had been 
won. Neither in town nor country was the example of 
the two great patent theatres immediately followed.' In 
1828-30, when the French players occupied the Lyceum 
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theatre, the doors were still in situ but were hidden during 
their tenancy by draperies. ' It was probably owing to the 
contempt with which they were treated by the visitors that 
they were removed within the next year or two. Most of the 
outlying theatres, however, continued to cling stubbornly 
to the outworn convention. In 1853 the doors were actually 
restored at the Royal Standard Theatre after a long banish- 
ment. * In 1865 they were still in existence at the Surrey at 
the period of the fire there. * When the house was rebuilt 
the apron was again to be seen, but the doors were not re- 
placed. So far as the metropolis was concerned, the old 
doors lingered longest at Sadlers Wells, where they sur- 
vived the theatrical glories of Islington, remaining in sitUy 
as silent testimonies to a creed outworn, until about the 
year 1879. Writing of his juvenile experiences at that 
historic house in the early finlcs, Clement Scott says : 

Two things were impressed on my young mind in the arrange- 
ment of the theatre soon after Grimaldi had quitted the stage of 
life for ever. One was the orthodoxy of the proscenium, as may 
be seen from the pictures by George Cruikshaiik, . , . and the 
second was the solemn custom of never playing tragedy at any 
theatre save on a green baize carpet. Tlie |>rosccntum was to all 
intents a little house, and it was fascinating to a child to see on 
either side of the stage proper a little green door with brass knockers 
and handles, and over each door a window with lace curtains 
and a balcony with flower pots on it. These proscenium doors 
were never used, except occasionally in pantomime for the pur- 
poses of the play ; but no one dreamed oftaking a c.ill or of coming 
on to make a managerial speech except through these little doors, 
a survival, no doubt, of the Theatre of the Greeks, as you will see 
in Donaldson's remarkable book.* 

' Cf.AuuiaBnrtlon'iTbil.ycn'maiJltiiirj Irving {i^tii),f. ?),fori litwiif ihc 
Ljctiim It (hii period. Above the driperin ire to be leea the proxvnium boiel •honn 
■bore the doori in the cut of the Ljrteum in 1817, (iTen il p. 41. 

' Cf. T*« Tlxtiriul hmrnsi, lil. No, 71), p. ijS. 

• See the yiew of the theatre on fite in Vol. 1 of W. C. Slrcitftild** Tkniriiat 
Naatafrtm Ntmfftn, in the Brjliib MuKum (prcit-mitii '')I4 b"). 

• En[li.k UI,alTtl,d Mtpaini (Chriilniii, iKgg). p. 171, >rti(le on "The King ol 
Clowntind". For ibe reference (o Don 9 Idi on, lee Tin Tttatriefibt Grab (eighth edition, 
■l7f)> P- 261 el K^ But the lufecilcd orifin (** applied lo the Cliubclbtn dwri) 
would be difficult lo proie. 
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Queen Anne. What Sorbiires meant to convey is indicated 
in the following passage from the Journal ties Voyages de 
Monsieur de Monconjs^ describing a visit paid to the Theatre 
Royal in Bridges Street on May 22, 1663 : 

L' aprcs-din^e nous Tusmes chez le Milord de S. Alban, et de la 
\ la Comedic dans la loge du Roy. Le Thifltre est Ic pKis propre 
et Ic plus beau que j'aye Jamais veu, tout tapiss6 par le bas de 
bayettc vcrte; aussi bien que toutes Ics loges qui en sont tapiss^es 
avecdcsbandesdecuirdore. Tousle bancs du parterre ofi toutes les 
personncs de coiidition se mettent aussi, sont rangcz en amphithea- 
tre, ies uns plus hauts que les autrcs. 

It needs to be said that this demonstration of the trans- 
lator's mistake is made "without pr^udice". Thecuslom 
of placing a green cloth on the stage for tragedies may have 
existed in Restoration days. We havenorccord of itearlier. 

Returning toour main theme one may say, in concluding, 
that the "last scene of all " ending our " strange, eventful 
history" is laid in what is quaintly known in theatrical 
argot as " the provinces." Driven from London, the con- 
vention of the proscenium entering doors made its last stand 
in the country playhouses,and was "an unconscionable long 
time a-dying." Here and there in the backwaters of lire 
some memorials of its former rule remain. No need, how- 
ever, todepart from the main stream in seeking for examples. 
Down to the period when it ceased to be used for dramatic 
purposes, or about six years ago, the old Adelphi in Liver- 
pool continued to preserve its time-honoured proscenium 
doors, with their over-hanging balconies traditionally 
arrayed in white lace curtains. The theatre is now used 
for cinematograph exhibitions, but the stage is untouched 
and the doors still remain. 

• LTon, 1666, Pitt ihp. 15. 
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Did Thomas Shadwell write an Opera on 
" The Tempest " ? 

The sole authority for the ascription of an opera on The 
Tempest to Thomas Shadwell is the Roscius /fng/icanui of 
John Downes, a rambling stage record pubHshed in 1708, 
when the quondam prompter who penned it was in the 
decline of his years and his Intellect. Having little or no 
documentary evidence to rely upon, and fully conscious 
of the defectiveness of his memory, Downes takes shelter 
behind the hope that " he is not very erroneous in his 
relation." In the face of this warning, and owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining testing data, later historians have 
taken his statements largely on trust, and thereby perpetu- 
ated many a falsity. It cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that through slovenliness of arrangement the Roscius 
/fnglicanus is positively honeycombed with error. It is 
theperspectiveof the thing that is wholly wrong. In other 
words, the events related mostly took place, but seldom in 
the sequence indicated. It is the old story of a senile 
memory with nothing to check its vagaries. One takes it 
that Downes is least likely to have erred in dealing with 
matters which came directly under his own notice, when he 
was prompter at the old Duke's theatre in Dorset Gardens. 
In accordance with that view, the present inquiry has been 
undertaken with the hope of demonstrating the accuracy 
of his statement concerning Shadwell's provision of an 
operatic version of Tif Tempest ^orthaX house, and of arriv- 
ing at some approximation to the date of its production. 
The discussion is not profitless, for one cannot solve the 
problem without clearing up on the way one or two minor 
mysteries of Post-Restoration stage history. 

When we come at the outset to Took for explicit corrobo- 
ration of Downes' statement all historical resources fail. 
No version oiThe Tempest, bearing Shadwell's name on the 
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title-page, was ever printed. Winstanley, in dealing with 
his friend's career in his Lives of the Famous English Poets 
(1687), is careful to mention his Psyche, although it was 
little better than a bald translation, but is silent regarding 
The tempest. A few years later Langbaine and Gildon, 
in similar works, are equally ill-informed. One says ill- 
informed advisedly, because the silence of all three on the 
point indicates, not the possible blundering of Downes, but 
that the secret of Shadwell's association with the opera had, 
for some reason, been carefully preserved. 

Let, us now minutely consider what Downes says on the 
subject. Treating of what appears to have been the original 
production of Aphra Behn's maiden effort, The Forced 
Marriage ; or The Jealous Bridegroom, he implies that the 
play was brought out at Dorset Gardens in 1672. We are 
directly informed that it held its place in the bills for six 
nights, and that in it Otway, as the King, made his first and 
last appearance on the stage, his failure being so pronounced 
that he abandoned all hope of following acting as a profes- 
sion. Continuing, Downes writes : 

Xhc year after, in 1673, The Tempat, or the Inchanted hland, 
mailc into an opera by Mr. Sliadwcll, having all new in it ; as 
Scenes, Machines ; particularly one Scciie painted with myriads 
of Ariel (sic) Spirits ; ' and another flying away, with a Tabic 
Furnisht out with Fruits, Sweetmeats and all sorts of Viands ; just 
when Duke Trinculo and his companions were going to Diitner ; 
all was things perform'd in it so admirably well, that not any suc- 
ceeding opera got more money. 

Now, to begin with, unless Downes is referring to a 
revival of Mrs. Behn's tragi-comcdy, which is extremely 
unlikely, his implied date for The Forced Marriage is wrong. 
Not only that, but he has assigncdthe production to a wrong 
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theatre. It is necessary to recall that the Duke's Theatre in 
Dorset Gardens, as first opened on November 9, 1 67 1 , suc- 
ceeded to the title of an earlier theatre in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. It was certainly at the latter house that The Forced 
A^(3rntf^«wasproduced,andthe period must have been about 
the close of the year 1 670, for the play was printed in Jan- 
uary or February, 1671, "as acted at the Duke's Theatre".' 
In the cast ofcharacters prefixed, the name of Westwood is 
placed opposite the King. If Olway the poet made his d^but 
as an actor in the original production of the play and never 
appeared afterwards, then Westwood cannot be taken as his 
nom de guerre, for Westwood's name crops up again in the 
cast of Crowne's Juliana^ a tragi-comedy acted at Lincoln's 
Inn Fields inthesummer of 1671. From what Downes says 
it seems probable that Otway broke down during the first 
performance ofTA^Forwi^Mumaff, and in that case he may 
have been at once succeeded by Westwood in the part of the 
King.' 

Here one must cry a halt to discuss the earlier stage 
history of The Tempest. By a curious regulation, made in 
December, i66g, D'Avenant's company — the company 
which afterwards occupied the two Duke's theatres in suc- 
cession — were given the monopoly of nine of Shakespeare's 
plays, The Tempest among the number.' The result was 
most injurious to the poet. After long delay, a brutally 
augmented version of The Tempest^ the work of Dryden and 
D'Avenant, was brought out, as a comedy, at the Duke's 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields on November 7, 1 667. In this pain- 
ful, long-lived sophistication Miranda was provided with a 
sister, Dorinda, and, byway of balancing the sexual equili- 
brium, a youth, Hypotito, was introduced, who had never 
seen a woman. It is generally, perhaps justly, considered 

' It ii announced in the Tma Caalept iatutd on Feb. 13, 1671. 

* Moit authoriliei render confuiion wone conrounded in deiling with thii mitlcr. 
TJwOi". War. «Ai/, mi jwjium"Ot«i)'",b>Kion Downei and minipulilti (he factt 
accordinilj. Cr. Mr. Edmund Goaar't Srvmuimii Cmairy SntJiei, p. 17], where we are 
told, iftei ionte diicuiiion of Downet' blunder, Ihai Oiwa^ wcnl to Chriil Church in 
1669, appeared al Lincoln*! Inn Field) in (he Long Vaca(ion of 167 1, and returned (o 
Oiford, where he remained (ill i«74. 

> Cf. R, W. Lowe'i rfoiMi Bintran, p. 75. 
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that the discredit of these additions must mainly fall upon 
Sir William D'Avenant. Be that as it may, the play> alter 
his death, remained the property of his widow, who, in 
conjunction with her son, at once assumed control of the 
Duke's Theatre. As first printed in quarto (Quarto i) by 
Henry Herringman early in 1670, this maltreatment (W 
The Tempest had a signed prefece by Drydcn, written in 
1669. Now comes the important point. In 1674 the same 
publisher issued a piece entitled " The Tempest^ or The 
Enchanted Island^ a Comedy, as it is now acted at his 
Highness the Duke of York's Theatre '* (Quarto 2). ' 
It will be remarked that nothing is here said as to ^e 
authorship), but seeing that the quarto not only in- 
cludes Dryden's earlier preface but the prologue and 
epilogue of 1667 as well, the unwary student is apt to 
jump to the conclusion that the whole is merely a reprint, or 
corrected impression, of the Dryden-D'Avenant play. Into 
the trap thus laid by a stupid publisher all the editors of 
Dryden and of D'Avenant carelessly fell. * It never dawned 
upon them (what remains to be demonstrated) that in 
Quarto 2 they had the book of Shadwell's opera. It is far 
from easy to divine why Herringman should have re- 
printed the old preface and rhymed addresses where they 
had absolutely no relevancy. The senselessness of this course 
is all the more remarkable from the fact that the opera, as will 
shortly be seen, had a special prologue and epilogue of its 
own. It may be, however, there was method (of a kind) in 
Herringman's madness, for he had previously been guilty 
of at least one act of similar stupidity. When he reprinted 
The Siege ofRbodei in 1 659, immediately after its revival at 
the Cockpit theatre, he reproduced D'Avenant's original 

■ Announced in ihe Term Calalogiu of Nov. i;, 1674. 

» Scolt, m ediling Diydtn't Dramalk Worki in i R08, gaT» the text of Quarto 1 
It that of the Dcydtn-D'Avenint comedy. Cf. Futneii, ^ariDrimi Sbaiiifirarr, in, pp. 
jSg ff., where the error i« repealed. Credit ii due 10 Prof. Saintlbury for having 
been the Tint to draw attention to the discrepancici between the two quirtoi. (See hii 
rcceniion of Scott'i DryJn, 1SS3, iii. 104). Unfortunately, inilcad of recogniiing that 
they repretent two different veriiont of the altered play, the one a comedy and the other 

pains to indicate the varialioni in hi) footnoO^i. In connection with Drydcn ihjg i> 
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prefece of 1656, with all its inapposite references to the 
restricted space of" the room " in Rutland House, where 
the opera had been first performed. 

Next to the reprinting in Quarto 2 of the Dryden preface, 
prologue and epilogue of Quarto i, the one thing that has 
long obscured the truth concerning Quarto 2 is the descrip- 
tion, " a Comedy ", on the title-page. This, too, helped to 
lead up to the erroneous conclusion arrivedat by the various 
editors of Dryden and D'Avenant. But as evidence it really 
isof no value. Downes refers to the D'Avenant Machl/iand 
to Circe as operas, although in the quartos of both they arc 
styled tragedies. It may be that the mis-description of 
The Tempest was Downcs's and that Shadwell's version was 
not actually announced as an opera. The piece does not " 
come fully within the meaning of the term as interpreted by 
Dryden. "An opera," he writes, "is a Poetical Tale, or 
Fiction, represented by Vocal and Instrumental Musick, 
adorned with Scenes, Machines, and Dancing." Elsewhere, 
in the same essay, he points out that the story in an opera 
must be wholly sung, and shows that he looked upon the 
Shadwell7Vm;)cj/asacomedy"mixcdwithi?/ifra,ora/.Jr((mfl 
written in Blank verse, adorned with Scenes, Machines, 
Songs, and Dances," ' Downes, who was not given to nice 
distinctions, calls the ShadwcU Tempest 3.n opera because it 
had pronounced operatic features. New instrumental music 
had been provided by Matthew Lock, particularly the l-'irst, 
Second and Third Music (the third distinctively known as 
the "Curtain Tune"), which, after the Restoration custom, 
preceded the rising of the curtain, no matterwhat the nature 
ofthef»erformance.' Someofthevocalmusictothegenuinc 
Shakespearean songs was old, written, it would appear, 
by Banister and Pelham Humphreys for the Drydcn- 
D'Avenant comedy of 1667; but some new vocal music ■ 

■ P,tl,ct to /llki^ ^n^ Albiniut (if,%t,). Nntlh,inhiiMfmir.G/Af>i»,cilltlhc 

' A Mkcrion of Lock'i Timpiii mui>c wii publiihc<l in 167;, l<i;clhcr with hii 
muiic for F,y,br. a. Qmir,. Mig. of ih /««™fHM/ .W../y o/Mmit, Vc» r, I'lrl i.. 
1904, p. ; it, irticlc hy Mr. W. Bircli^ Squire on " PurcclJ'i Uramilic Muik", wherein 
' ihc mallet ii (uUjt diMUUcd. 
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was also provided by Pietro Reg^o and J. Hart. Apart, 
however, from these extrinuc items of evidence, the 
operatic nature of the piece is indicated by the prdimi- 
nary description in Quarto 2 : 

The front ofthestagflis opened and the Bsnd of 24 violin with 
the Harpsicals and Theorbos, which xccompxny the voices, are 
placed between the Pit and the Stage.* While the Overture' is 
placing the Curtain rises, and discovers a new Frontispiece, jojm'd 
to the great Pylasters, on each side of the Stage. This frontispiece 
is a noble Arch, supported by I&rgc wreathed columns of the Corin- 
thian Order ; the wreathings of the columns are bcautifiM with 
Roses round them, and several Cupids flying about them. On the 
Cornice, just over the Capitals, sits on cither side a Figure, with 
a Trumpet in one hand, and a Palm in the other,>epresenting 
Fame. A little farther on the same Cornice, on each side of a Com- 
pass-pediment, lie a Lion and a Unicorn, on each side of a Royal 
Arms of Englarid. In the middle of the Arch are several Atigeb 
holding the King's Arms, as if they were placing them in the midst 
of that Compasfr-pcdimcnt. Behind this is the Scene, which repre- 
sents a thick. Cloudy sky, and very Rocky Coast, and a Tempes- 
tuous Sea in perpetual agitation. 

Here, at the outset, we have proof, partly in the increased 
orchestra and partly in the provision of a special frontis- 
piece, or secondary proscenium, of the operatic nature of 
the production. All the operas of the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, from The Siege ofRbodei to Albion and 
Albaniui were adorned with these individual proscenia. As an 
interesting side issue, it may be noted that the main charac- 
teristicsof the frontispiece to The Tempest suggest that Shad- 
well's version was prepared by command of Charles 1 1 and 
enjoyed his patronage. Confirmation of this is lent by the 

' Malone, Collier and Karl ELic have all gnvclj' conruied the iiauc bjr attributing 
thii deicriplion to Quarto i, in vhich, of counc, it haa no place Their conduiion that 
it affordt poiitite proof that ihc musiciana had begun lo octupy what we no* coniider 
their normal poii'tion, c. 1667, must fall lo the ground. Note we have here meation 
of 14 violini i the ordinary theatre band of the period had ooljf twelve. 

• For the muiic of Lock't "Curtain Tune for Tbt Temptu'', ace StilTord Smith'* 
Mmifj Anii^iu,, i. 68, where al.o a Ulk from the lame piete ii given. «. Tbt OxfirJ 
Hiiury ctf Mmk, iii. 1E8, where the term "curtain tune" ii mil Interpreted. It w» 
never applied Co inter-act muiic 
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fact (shortly to be demonstrated) that the men and boys of 
the Chapel Royal were allowed to sing in the production. 

Based on the Dryden-D'Avenant comedy of 1667, and 
comprising all its features, Shadwell's opera has several ^ 
distinguishing characteristics. As these have been fully 
noted by Prof. Saintsbury, ' one finds no need to discuss 
them in detail now. It will suffice to say that the main 
ditFerentiation of the operatic version lies in the terminal v 
Masque of Neptune and Ampbitrile. But it is vital for us 
to note that in Act ii. 4 of Quarto 2 occurs a new song, 
"Arise ye subterranean winds," the music for which was 
published in 1680, in Part ii. of Pietro Reggie's Songs, 
under title " A Song in the Tempest. The Words by Mr. 
Shadwell." Here we have ample corroboration of Downes' 
statement regarding the authorship, as well as proof that 
Quarto 2 represents the book of Shadwell's opera. Other 
proof is afforded by the book itself. Downes' reference to 
the "scene painted with myriads of Ariel spirits" tallies with 
the description at the end of the fifth act, where the "Scene 
, changes to the Rising Sun, and a number of Aerial Spirits in 
the air, Ariel flying from the sun advances towards thepit." 
Downes' other reference to the " flying away, with a Table 
Furnisht with Fruits, Sweetmeats and all sorts of Viands," 
deals with the incidents in Act iii, _■; : " Dance of fantastick 
Spirits, after the dance, a Table furnish'd with Meat and 

Fruits is brought in by two Spirits Two Spirits 

descend and flie away with the Table." 

Our next task is to determine the period when the opera 
was produced. An important clue is afforded by an unpub- 
lished "Prologue and Epilogue to the Tempest "preserved 
in the Egerton MSS. in the British Museum. ' These two 
addresses, now reproduced, were undoubtedly written by 
Shadwell for his own opera. They are marked by that 
•'shambling doggerel," to quote Prof. Saintsbury, for which 
the nascent poet laureate was noted : 



■ Vide wfra p. 196 not 
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Peoloock 
Wee, as the &thers of tbe sta^ hare said, 
To treat 70U here, a vast expense have made^ ^ 
What they have gott from you in chests is laid. 
Or is for purchasM Lands, or houses paid. 
You, in this house, all our estate may find, 
Web for your pleasures wholly are design'd, 
Twas foolish, for we might, we must confesse. 
Value ourselves much more, and you much lesse ; 
And like those reverend men, we might have spar'd 
And never for our Bene&ctors car'd : 10 

Still made your Treatment, as they do, more Coarse, 
As if you did, as fast as they, grow worse : 
But we young men, arc apt to slight advice. 
One day, we may decrepid grow and wise : 
Then, hoping not to time to get much more. 
We'll Save our money, and cry out wcc'r poore. 
Wce'rc young, and look yet many ycarcs to live. 
And by your foture Bounty hope to thrive; 
Then let us laugh, for now no cost wcc'l ^re 
And never think we're poor, while we your fiivours share, 20 
Without the good old Flayes we did advance, 
And all ye stages ornament enhance; 
To splendid things they follow in, but late : 
They ne're invent, but they can imitate: 
Had wc not, for yr. pleasure found new wayes 
You still bad rusty arras had, and thred-barc playes; 
Nor scenes nor Woomen, had they had their will. 
But some some with grizl'd Beards had acted Woomen still.' 
Some restive horses, spight of Switch and spurre. 
Till others strain against 'em, will not stir. 30 

Envying our Splendid house, and prosp'rous playes. 
They scoif at us, and Libell the high wayes. 
Tis fitt we, for our faults, rebukes shouM meet. 
The Citty ought to mend those of ye street. 
With the best poets' heads our house we grac'd 
Wch we in honour to ye Poets plac'd.' 

' Equ>1 to claiming that Sir Williim D'AvcninC had llrti introdund iclrciiM and 
tcentrji on the Engliih Si age. 

' Cf. Tom D'Urfey'i CeWw'i tValk Tbraugi LnnJm {1690), CaoW iv. where the 
peripatetic, OD vliiling Dortet Gardeat, 
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Too much of the old witt They have, tis true: 
But they must look for little of yc new. 

Epilogue 

When feeble Lovers' appetites decay 

They, to provoke, and keep themselves in play, 

Must, to their Cost, make ye gay Damsells shine; 

If Beauty can't provoke, they'l do't by being fine; 

That pow'rful] charme, wch cannot be withstood, 

Puts ofFe bad bees, and adornes ye good. 

Oft an embroideT'd Damsel have we seen \ 

Ugly as Bawd, and finer than a Queen, \ 

Who by that splendor has victorious been. J 

She, whose weake Eyes had nere one Victory gott 10 

May conquer with a flaming petticoat; 

Witt is a Mistresse you have long enjoy'd, 

Her beauty's not impair'd but you are cloy'd ! 

And Since 'tis not Witt's fault that you decay, 

You, for yo' want of appetite must pay. 

You to provoke yo* Selves must keep her fine. 

And she must now at double charges shine.' 

Old Sinners thus 

When they feel Age and Impotence approach. 

Double the charge of furniture and Coach ; 20 

When you of witt and scncc were weary growne, 

Romantick, riming, fustian Playcs were showne, 

We then to flying Witches did advance,' 

And for your pleasures trafKc'd into fTrancc. 

From thence new acts to please you, we have sought \ 

We have machines to some perfection brought, 1- 

And above 30 Warbling voyccs gott.' ) 

" . . . law cich bai with beiuly crown'd 
Btm, Sbtkiifar, ind (he Icirncd roul, 

ThcK porlnili rrmiincd I'minr unlil (he dcmolilion of ihe theilre io 1709. 

' Prito of idmiMiDK were idtanccd during tht run af new opcrii, owing Io ihr 
tiptnx oftDounling. DdIFcI giidi it (he prictice in ihc piotofut la hi> Fijiin Dittmb'J 
(.<7*). 

' Refeningloarctii'tlorihc D'Mtrttnt Meihtrt tl DorKI Girdeni cirly in 167]. 

■ Mottly the boyt ind men of tlu Chipel KoftL Vide fuiu p. 103. 
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M1117 a God and Goddene joa vrill bene 

And we bare Singing, Dancing, Derib here 

Such Devils, snd such gods, are vcrjr Deare.' 

We, in all ornaments, are lavish growne, 

And like Improvident Damsells of ^e Townc^ 

For present braverjr, all jrour wealth laj downe, 

As if our keqicrt ever wouM be h'nd, \ 

The Thought of futuns wants we never mind, > 

No pittance is fai your Old age deugn'd. ) 

Alone, we on yo* Constant depend. 

And hope yo* Love to th* stage will never end. 

To please you, we no Art, or cost will spare 

To make yr. Mis. UxA still young, still laire. 40 

Shadwell'sprolocxie practically di^esitsdf. It » nothing 
more than a Imnbenng rgoinder to Dryden's prologue and 
epilc^e for the openine of the new Theatre Royd on 
March 26, 1674. It will be readily recalled that the King's 
company suffered severe loss by the fire which destroyed 
their first house in Jan uary,i672,and that duringtheperiod 
of rebuilding they removed temporarily to the old Duke's 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields. The first twenty lines of the MS. 
prologue make sneering reply to Dryden's modest appeal 
for the King's players : 

They, who are by your favours wealthy made. 
With mighty sums may carry on the trade ; 
We, broken banquiers, half destroyed by fire, 
With our small stock to humble roofs retire ; 
Pity our loss, while we no longer strive; 
We yield in both, and only beg to live ; 

Lines 32-4 form alame rejoinder tothesting administered 
in Dryden's epilogue for the opening of the new Theatre 
Royal : 

Our house relieves the ladies from the frights 
Of ill-paved streets, and long dark winter nights ; 
The Flanders horses from a cold bleak road 
Where bears in furs dare scarcely look abroad. 
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Similarly, lines 35-8 deal impotently with Dryden's 
neat point in the same address : 

Though in their house the pocu' heads appear, 
We hope we may presume their wits are here. 
While discussing these matters it will not be inoppor- 
tune to recall that Dryden has an allusion — which has been 
sadly misinterpreted'— to Dorset Gardens in his prologue 
for the opening of the new house. His concluding couplet 
gives humorous expression to the mock fear — 
That, as a fire the former house o'erthrew, 
Machines and tempests will destroy the new. 

The allusion here is not, as has been inferred, to the 
opera of The Tempest (which, like the British Fleet in The 
Cn'rtV, was not yet in sight), but to the superfluity of thunder 
and lightning and flying effects in D'Avenant's Macbeth} 

But enough of these addresses. Since, then, Shadwcll's 
prologue ismerelyan ineffective replyto Dryden 'sprologue 
as spoken at the new King's Playhouse on March 26, 1674, 
it follows that, to have been by any means apposite, it must 
have been delivered at Dorset Gardens within a month or 
six weeks after. Prologues and epilogues in those days were 
frequently repeated and often printed and vended in the 
streets as broadsides. This would fix the date of production 
of the Shadwell Tempest at circa April 30, 1 674, probably 
a sound approximation. That the opera was in the first 
flush of its success a fortnight later is clearly shown by the 
following entry in the Lord Chamberlain's Accounts : 

1674, May 16. It is his Majesty's pleasure that Mr. Turner 
and Mr. Hart,'orany other men or boys belonging to his Majesty's 
Chappell Royall that sing in ye Temptst at his Koyall Hi(!;))nessc 
Theatre, doe remaine in towne all the week (dureing hit Majesty's 

< CcncM, I think, w» the originit otTcnilcr, bul olhcrt hire lincc fillca in line. 
» Cf. the epilojue lo RHcnKrofl'i Tin Cariliu Lmin (1673) 1 

"Gilliinti (i* fcu'd, after our liK loud pl«y. 

Yon will be dcif to all Low Wit cm uj. 

Liihlning, Midline >nd Noitc youi fivotiiilet are 

Thete Murdering Pliyei, ihe dige'i Men of W»r," &t. 
* Querjr, the J. Hart, who wrote the muiic for Dorindi'i Song, " Adieu to the 
pleaiuret" in Shidwell'i open 1 
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absence fiom Whitehall) to peiform that service, onely SKturdayes 
to repaire to Windsor, and to relurne to Lonilon on Mundayes if 
there be occasion for them. 

And that they also pcrformc ye like service in ye opera in ye 
said Theatre or any other tiling in ye like nature where their heipe 
may be desired upon notice given them thereof. ' 

It was doubtless in the following winter that Duffet's gross 
travesty of Shadwell's opera, entitled The Mock Tempest, or 
The Enchanted Castle was produced at the King's Theatre, 
The announcement of its publication occurs in the Term 
Catalogue of F'"cbruary 15,1675. Baker relates tKat "although 
it met with some little success at first, it presently fell to 
the ground ; and when it came to be presented in Dublin, 
several ladies and persojis of the first quality testified their 
dislike of such low and indecent stuffby quitting the house 
before the performance was half over." ^ 

And now something requires to be said about the subse- 
quent history of Shadwell's opera, both from a theatrical 
and a bibliographical standpoint. The two considerations 
really go hand-in-hand, for, in the Post- Restoration period, 
reprints ot old plays invariably indicate recent revivals, and 
may be taken as evidence of revival when no other evidence 
exists. After Quarto 2 all succeeding Issues of The Tempest 
published by Herringman (save the quarto of 1691 which 
I have not seen) reproduce the text of the Shadwell opera, 
but the misleading Dryden preface and prologue and epi- 
It^ue continue to appear. Owing to this fatuous iteration 
an idea became current towards the close of the century that 
Dryden himself had written the opera, and before long this 
crystallised into a tradition. It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sised that Dryden was nothing more than Shadwell's 
involuntary collaborator in the matter. He has enough of 
his own sins to answer for. 

Not content with misleading future generations by the 
senseless repetition] ust referred to, Herringman must needs 
crown his career by setting the unborn bibliographer the 

• H. C. de Larontainc, Tbt King'i Mmkk, f. 271. 
' Biog. Dram. (17S1), ii. ijj. No. 104. 
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deepest of riddles. In 1676 he issued two quartos of The 
Tempesty both textually identical, but set up in different 
founts of type, and the one with typographical errors not 
in the other. ' 

It is noteworthy that from 1674 onwards the Shadwell 
opera completely superseded (possibly because it comprised) 
the Dryden-D'Avenant comedy. As for the genuine play 
of Shakespeare, it lay perdu from the outbreak of the Civil 
War, until near the middleof the eighteenth century,and 
even then very rarely got an innings. On the other hand 
revivals of Shadwell's opera were fairly frequent. One notes 
that it was one of the three ornate spectacular productions 
seen by the Morocco Ambassador at Dorset Gardens early 
in 1682.* Its anonymous book was re-issued by Herring- 
man in June, 1690 "as now acted at their Majesty's 
Theatre ; and again in October, 1 69 1 ' " as it is now acted 
at their Majesties Theatre in Dorset Gardens." Somewhere 
about the period of 1690-5, Shadwell's version, with addi- 
tions, was wholly rc-set by Henry Purcell. No clue to the 
exact date presents itself. All we know for certain is that 
about the close of 1 695 Dorinda's additional song, " Dear 
Pretty Youth" (not to be traced in any of the extant 
seventeenth-century quartos), was published in Bookiiiof 
Deliciae Musicae as " A New Song in The Tempest, sung by 
Miss Cross to her Lover who is supposed Dead. Set by 
Mr. Henry Purcell." 

Haifa century later, a malignant fate still pursued the 
genuine play of Shakespeare. By an irony of circumstance, 

' Bolh were "printed bj J. Micock for Henry Heitingmin". Eiimpliri *rc to 
be Men in the Djrce tollection at S«uth Keniington. No innouncement of le-iiiuc 
occuri ia ihe Ttrm Camltpti for 1676. 

' Cf. TbrAinfiuirj,v%.4 (April, 1910), p. ■]}, Mr. W.C. Belliind, in quoting here 
iconlemporHyrfferencelDlheAmbinidor being "eilreimljrpIuKd" at the pcrfonn- 
aace of Ttt Ttmftii, wonden what pleiMd bia>, leeing ihit he w» wholly ignnrant of 
the languate, and ihii the period {in Mr. Rallind'i orinion) wtt not remarkable for iti 
tpfclacular brillianc)' I 1 commend Id him I careful aludy o(Fijcbt, Ci'fr, and theoperat 
of Drrden. 

> Vide Ttrm Caiahror.tJIiihulmit, 1691. I hive fiilcd to uncmh 
of thit edition. Should iht ten differ materially fron - 
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when it came at last to be revived at Drury Lane, with much 
flourishing of trumpets, on January, 31, 1746, it was not 
deemed strong enough to stand alone, and was bolstered by 
Shadwell's old masque oi Neptune and Ampbsiriie for which 
Arne had written new music. At the same house on Feb- 
ruary 1 1, 1756, was seen Garrick's final sophistication of 
the comedy, in which some of Shadwell's old lyrics were 
sung to new music by John Christopher Smith. ' Similarly 
John Kemble's version of October, 1789, had, on its literary 
side, equal parts of Shakespeare, Dryden, D'Avenant, and 
Shadwell, and on its musical side disproportionate parts of 
Purcell, Arne and Linlcy. It was not until the middle of 
the nineteenth century that these musty textual accretions 
were wholly exterminated. 

' For proof, t» Maidmcnl anJ Lorin, S,t IfiiUiim D'Ai'i«mi\ Dramalic ffvk^ 
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One of Life's little cynicisms is that while Error meets 
with ready acceptance, Truth has to fight its corner. Thus 
it is that in the sphere of antiquarianism the capacity to 
discover is of little value without the ability to demonstrate. 
One may stumble over the truth, call out loudly that it lies 
pinned beneath one, and yet only succeed in obscuring it 
from the light. 

Here, in a nutshell, we have a clue to the mystery 
concerning the time-honoured masquerading of Matthew 
Lock's memory in the borrowed plumes of Henry Purccll. 
For over a century it has been known to experts, more by 
divination than by astute reasoning, that Purcell, not Lock, 
wrote the famous Macbeth music. Dr. Philip Hayes, of 
Oxford, Linley, the editor of Shakespeare' s Dramatic Songs, 
Dr. Arnold, Joseph Warren, the musical antiquary, and Dr. 
Rimbault have all given expression to this truth, but none 
has possessed the cogency to drive it home. In our own day 
the claims ofPurcell have had a strenuousand able advocate 
in Dr. W. H. Cummings, but even he has spoilt his case 
by wrong methods of attack and by irrational deductions. 
The result is that what should be recognised as a fact is still 
treated by the orthodox musical historian, somewhat con- 
temptuously, as pure hypothesis. 

From Dr. Cummings' attempt to prove that the Macbeth 
music was the work ofPurcell's boyhood nothing but harm 
has ensued. His proposition has been reduced to absurdity 
in the new issue of Grove's Dictionary^ wherein it is stated 
that "on the theory that the femous Macbeth music is by 
Purcell, we are driven to suppose it to have been written in 
Purccll's fourteenth year in r 672 ". ' This is a delicious non 

n Mr. J. FtillcT Miillind'i otherwiie Kiuiid 
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sequitur : we are driven to suppose nothing of the kind. 
Purcell's claims to the authorship of the Macbeth music do 
not rest on Dr. Cummings' contention' that the score was 
the product of his youth. As a matter of fact we shall have 
to refute that argument before attempting to make some 
approximation to the truth. One of the purposes of the 
present paper is to show reason for believing that the music 
was of later date than that usually assigned to it. New evir 
dcnce will also be adduced to prove the existence in theatrical 
circles of a tradition associating the score, considerably before 
its publication, with Purcell's name. By this means it will 
at last be made clear that Boyce, in giving it to the world in 
readily accessible form, had no valid reason for crediting it 
to Lock. 

Among the stock plays of which the Duke's company 
under Sir William D'Avenant (by mutual arrangement 
with the King's Players) were allowed a monopoly at the 
dawn of the Restoration, were nine of Shakespeare's, in- 
cluding Macbeth} In the cartel drawn upon December 12, 
1660, D'Avenant agreed "to reformeand make fitt for the 
Company of Actors appointed under his direction and 
command " all the old plays specifically allotted to them. 
It was not, however, until three years later that any attempt 
was made to revive Macbeth, This is shown by the fact that 
in or about November, 1 663, Sir Henry Herbert, as testified 
by his books,' received a fee of ^(^i for licensing the tragedy 
as " a revived play ". 

Nothing could be wider of the mark than the widely 
accepted statement that D'Avenant was the first to mingle 
alloy with the pure gold of Shakespeare — unless perhaps 
the accompanying fallacy that to him was due the interpola- 
tions in Macbeth from IVIiddleton's comedy oiTbe H-'itch. 
That the tragedy had the misfortune to be altered by a 
second hand during the period of Shakespeare's retirement, 
or shortly after his death, is definitely indicated by the First 

' Cf. Tbr Mmical Timei (1882), Vol. ..Ill, p. 47., arl„ "PuKrll's Mmic to 
Meihi-ii ", a conlribulion to «hich 1 im under many ohligilioiu. 
' Cf. Robcn W. l.owr, Tbomsi Btitimn, p. ;:;. 
' MiXant'tShekiiftart (Dublin, 1794), ii. 1!4. 
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Folio, which is, unluckily, our sole authority for the text. ' 
The sophisticated copy of the play therein given clearly 
proves the comparatively early introduction ofa song and a 
concerted piece from The ^ich, viz., " Come Away " and 
"Black Spirits and White". When D'Avenant came to 
revive the tragedy he made divers alterations and additions 
but retained these two songs. * One has every reason to 
.believe, without having any positive data to go upon, that 
they were sung then to the music originally composed for 
them by Robert Johnson. ' Although no performance of The 
ffttch can be traced in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, it is to be noted that between Johnson's somewhat 
tenuous setting of" Come Away " and the Macbeth scores 
of the Post-Restoration exists acertain similarity of phras- 
ing, as if the earlier music had come to be looked upon as 
a basis through active preservation in the theatre. Still, if 
we concede the inclusion ofjohnson's music in D'Avenant's 
perversion of the tragedy, it cannot be taken as the only 
music heard in the first yearsofthe revival. Intoanew scene 
in the second act D'Avenant introduced a concerted piece, 
" Speak, sister, speak ! is the deed done ? " and a song, 
" Let's have a dance upon the Heath " ; and (as will shortly 
be seen) one has every reason to believe that for these, as 
well as for some of the dances, Matthew Lock composed 
the music. No one disputes that Lock was associated with 
D'Avenant in the early revivals of the tragedy ; what one 

■ Sec Mt.. Henry Cuainghim'i introduclion lo Macitik (Ardcn Shakn)i«re 
•cri«) for ■ full conudtrilion of (hi* point. 

' Nocopr of ihc D'ATcninlMdctfMwiiiiiucd until 167), cirlj in thcipringof 
which ytn W. Cadtnin publithed hit inonymoui quarto (Quirto i). A little belur 
than ■ jnr later, P. Cbetwin prialed inolber veraion, "vilhilltheiltetitiom.imcnd- 
mniti, iddilioni ind new udki. Ai it ii now acted il the Duke't theatre ". (Quarto 1). 
Beyond lome trinipolitiaDi of ihc Kcnet and tome alleratioDt m the lequence of the 
"buaineu". Quarto i doci not differ (crr materiallf from iti immediate predecenor. 
Far the larialiona lee Fumeii, f*ritrMm Sbtbtfnn, nii. (1(7]}, inttoduction. In the 
•ame lolumc will he found the teil of Quarto 1. My impreiiian ia that the ditcrepin- 
cie* between the two arote from the fact thai Cadman, in hii haile to take adranlage 
of the omate reviTal at Donet Garden! in 167), derived hi) teit from a copy of 
D'ATeoant'i lint veriion of the traced)', and that Quarto 1 repreicnu the matorer reriMl. 

* Of lheori|ina] muiic for 761 f^'ia-ii only the Ktlinj of "Come Away" hai been 
pRterred. It wai liien b)> Stafford Smith in hit AfuiM Anti^at, from a coatemporary 
manuacript, and teprodueed by Rimbault in hii Atcim ftitl Miuitif KmglnJ. Robert 
Johaaon livei in memory ii the original compotet of the aongi in Tit Ttmftii. 
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does dispute is that he wrote the famous and longevous 
score first published under his name by Boyce in 1750- 

D'Avenant's stage monopoly of Maehth passed after his 
death to his widow, and extended up to the period of the 
union of the two companies in 1682. Consequently all 
representations of the tragedy in the twenty years preceding 
took place either at the Duke's theatre in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields or (after 1 67 1 ) at the fine new theatre beating the 
same title, situated in Dorset Gardens.* Owing to the 
uniformly brilliant acting of Betterton and his wire in the. 
two leadmg characters, Macbeth was a standing dish with 
D'Avenant s company. As presented by them tne ^j had 
a perennial variety ofappeal for Pepys, who, between 1 664 
and 1669, saw it no fewer than eight times. "A pretty good 
play, but admirably acted " is his verdict after having seen 
It, apparently for the first time, on November 5, 1 664. His 
second visit, on December 28, 1666, elicited the opinion 
that it was "a most excellent play for variety ". What he 
meant by "variety " can be inferred from two entries in his 
Diary concerning further experiences of thetragedy in 1667. 
On January 7th it stood well the test of familiarity, and 
though seen quite lately, "yet appears a most excellent play 
in allrespects, but especially in divertisement, though it 
be deep tragedy; which is a strange perfection in a tragedy, 
it being most proper here, and suitable ". He is more ex- 
plicit on April 19th following, when Macbeth had been 
played in hot weather to a small house : "which, though 
I have seen it often, yet it is one of the best plays for a 
stage, and variety of dancing and musique,that I ever saw ". 

' One hai only to graip theic Tacta to brcome convinced of the minifold itnurdi- 
ti« of Maidmcnt and Lagin'i biblEographical note on the D'Avenant Macktii 
{iyA'on,a„f, Dramatic Wor*,, v, 194). They brgm hy giving circumilintial detiiti of 
a quirlo of 167], ioued by Henry Hemnghim (P Herringman), "■• now icted at (be 
Theatre Royal ", They have no note of Quarto 1, but go an to (peak of ■ quarto of 
ifit? ai identical with Qiinito I. But their own teit talliei with Quarto i, 11 repro- 
duced by Furneis, nnd it ii plain they cannot have examined Quarto i, which wai iaiued 
by Cadman at aaed at the Duke-a. No reprint of i6ty can be traced. The date ii 
L-vidinlly a ilip for ifiSg, in which year a quarto Wat tiiued by Hcniy Herringman "ai 
it i> now acted at the Theatre Royal" (Quarto 3). It was probably from thia that 
Maidmeni and Logan derived their teit, as well as the misleading details for the imprint 
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Still keeping to 1667, we nore that on the i6th October, 
Pepys went to the Duke's and was mortified to find Young, 
a bad actor, playing Macbeth instead of Betterton, who 
was seriously ill. But the D'Avenant sophistication had 
other attractions for the diarist (nothing if not musical) 
besides the acting, and he and his wife went again to see 
it on the 6th of November, liking it immensely "though 
mightyshort of the content we used to have when Betterton 
acted, who is still sick ". Later performances of the tragedy 
are recorded by Pepys on August 12th and December 21st, 
1 668, at the latter of which the King and Court were present, 
and finally on January 15, 1669. 

One may note here, without desiring to make any deduc- 
tion from the fact, that Pepys, from first to last, makes no 
mention of Lock's association with the revival, although he 
had long enjoyed the composer's acquaintance, and was 
accustomed to play his music on the flageolet. The omis- 
sion is absolutely of no significance as we know full well 
that Lock had written music for D'Avenant's version of 
Macheth either at the period of its first production or very 
shortly after. From published sources we can trace a Tune 
and a Datice as so written. The tune was given in Mustek's 
Delight OH the Ciibren in 1666. It recurs as " The Dance in 
the Play o{ Macbeth " in Apollo's Banquet fir the Treble Violin 
in 1669. One finds it again in The Pleasant Companion , or 
New Lessons and Instructions fir the Flagelet ofThomas Greet- 
ing in 1680, this time with the initials" M. L." attached. 
Two years later it was given in the key of C, in Play ford's 
Mustek's Recreation on the Viol, Lyraway, under the curt title 
o( Macbeth. 

In /^o//o'j5(jffy«e/( 1 669), occurs an air headed "Witches' 
Dance", undoubtedly another item of Lock's early Macbeth 
music. It has becnsatisfactorily identified by Dr. Cummings, 
who possesses an old MS,, circa 1 698, in which a variant of 
the tunc is to be found, bearing title " Dance of Witches in 
Macbeth".^ It is of paramount importance to note that none 

> Vide ,„j,rg, iiiitdc in Tit lUmiial Tiwui, wherein Lock'i tally Milxik muiic u 
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ofthese recur in the famous score, the so-called Lock's music 
published in 1750. This has, indeed, no trace of Lock's 
technique, and has been adjudged by a concensus of expert 
opinion immeasurably superior to the ruck of his composi- 
tions. 

With Sir William D'Avcnant's death in April, 1668, all 
his theatrical rights and privileges passed to his widow, for 
whom their son Charles acted. In November, 1671, the 
better to compete with their old rivals at Drury Lane, the 
Duke's Company removed to a splendid new theatre in 
Dorset Gardens, specially designed and equipped for im- 
posing spectacular effects. About a year later a gaudy 
revival of Macbeth was indulged in, ' chronicled and charac- 
terised by Downes in h\s Roscius Anglicanus thus : 

The Tragedy of Macbctli, altered by Sir If'illiam Dav^aail ; 
being dressed in all its finery, as new clothes, new scenes, machines, 
3u flyings for the witches, with all the singing and dancing in it: 
the first composed by Mr. Led, the other by Mr. Channel! and 
Mr. Joseph Priest ; It being all excellently performed, being in the 
nature of an Opera, it recompensed double the expense : it proves 
still a lasting play. 

Downes' irritating book is an edged tool that none but 
the most skilful of historical workmen can safely handle. 
What should have been one of the most important stage 
chronicles ever penned has been rendered nugatory by utter 
slovenliness of method. In narration of events — especially 
those which came under his own notice — Downes is seldom 
widely astray. Much truth lies embedded in his book if 
one only has the skill and patience to dig it up. His fata] 
weakness is lack of chronological sense. One could forgive 
his avoidance of dates if only the sequence of his events 
could be depended upon. But in the case of a book yield- 
ing valuable first-hand information, clumsiness of treatment 

' Iiii impDitiblcto fuc an ciict date for thii revival. Doi>nc«,aiiiniiiifereDtchroii- 
otoger, give! by implicalioa the ycai 1671. Judging by the fact that the publication of 
Quarto I, M "aited al the Duke'i theatre" ia recorded in ihe TVnuiCiiu/ifu of Salter, 
167] (iaiued on May 6th], one would be inclined todate the highly ipecueular venion 
from the cad of 1671 or beginning of 167J. The alluaion in Diydeo'i epilogue lo TU 
Siltni WoKHttt, aiipoken atOiford in the aummer of 1673, ihowi that ^e produetioa 
canool hive been earlier. 
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cannot be permitted to nullify its authority. Slips of memory 
as well as blunders in arrangement are to be found in the 
Roscius Anglicanus, but it cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that errors in narration occur with least frequency in 
Downes' account of the Dorset Gardens theatre, where he 
had officiated as prompter. But for him we should never have 
known — what I have already demonstrated — thatShadwell 
provided an operatic version of the Dryden-D'Avenant 
Tempest for the Duke's house in 1 674. While looking 
Downes' shortcomings fairly and squarely in the face, I am 
not prepared to admit the presence of any flaw in his account 
of the spectacular revival oi Macbeth. 

The M S. score from which Dr. Boyce printed the Macbeth 
music in 1 750, ascribing it by pure surmise to Lock, is now 
in the possession of Dr. Cummings. Upon it an eighteenth- 
century musician and musical antiquary of eminence, Dr. 
Philip Hayes, of Oxford, has written, "Purcell's score of ye 
music in Macbeth, also the score from whence it was printed 
under Mat. Lock's name". Even if it could be definitely 
established that the score was in Purcell's handwriting, the 
fact^frjf would prove nothing. SomcCuriousImpertinents 
have gone so far has to admit this moot point in order, 
as we shall see, the more completely to disallow Purcell's 
authorship. As a matter of fact, acceptance of the truth has 
been seriously delayed by a well-meaning endeavour to 
establish this contention. Dr. Cummings once submitted 
the cherished manuscript to the .scrutiny of an expert 
pTiphologist, who saw in it rudimentary indications of 
Purcell's maturer hand. On this woefully insecure basis a 
tottering structure, all compact of plausibility and false 
reasoning, has been raised. Accepting the verdict of the 
graphologist, Dr. Cummings gave voice to his opinion as 
to the juvenility of the writing, thus leaving himself open 
to the powerful rejoinder that young Purcell, in his admira- 
tion for his friend Lock's music, had copied it out for 
purposes of study. 

Once having taken the plunge down this declivitous path. 
Dr. Cummings is unable to stop himself. "The MS.score 
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of Maciei/i music", he avers, " is in Purcell's boyish hand; 
and certain passages are grammatically so erroneous that 
they could not have been the work of an experienced master 
of harmony like I^ock, nor would they have been tolerated 
by Purcell when he came to years of discretion ".* Accord- 
ingly the music must have been written — this music which 
Hogarth rightly styles "atremendous effort of genius" — 
in 1672, when Purcell was a boy of fourteen. In other 
words, it was composed for the spectacular revival oi Mac- 
beth at Dorset Gardens, and Downes must have blundered 
when he gave the name of Lock in that connection. Well, 
one might not be unwilling to admit that the old prompter's 
memory had deceived him on this point, if it had so 
happened that he had preserved silence as to the genesis 
of Purcell's theatrical labours. But this is precisely what he 
did not do. Treating of the production or Lee's Theodosius 
at Dorset Gardens in 1680, he says, "all the parts in't being 
perfectly perform'd, with several Entertainments of Sing- 
ing, compos'd by the famous master, Mr. Henry Purcell, 
(being the first he ever compos'd for the stage) made it a 
living and gainful play to the Company". At worst, Downes 
is not very wido of the mark in his statement, as Purcell is 
not known definitely to have written for more than one 
curlier production, and that only a few months previously. 
This was D'Urfey's comedy of The Virtuous f-Fi/c ; or Good 
Luck at Lust, which was printed, according to the Tertn 
CiU.ilo^iie^ about November, 1679, and probably produced 
a month or two earlier. But it may be that Downes is sub- 
stantially correct in his statement, for while we know for cer- 

in HTlnin of PurLcll's conipoillloni. In his citcllciit lliimry of Mu,u if, EigUmi Dt. 
bini'St Wnlkcr iprAkiofa dtft^c live nun in Ihc overture to Timaa o/^tbini, lomcwhat 
^ikin la the bic'niiilici in the Miiikri icore. Hut he a^tci ihc Ti-rsn mi»lc honi 1 678, 
forgetful nf tlic Ijct thnt Grjibul iviis tlic original (umpuser (or Sliailwcll'i fhy. It <»• 
cleirlj for tin- tcviwl of 16EK (in July of which vcar the piny wis r.printfd) that Pi.t.dL 
WTOlir. Mr. I<Mrcl.iy Squire'i ditc for ruicell'i rimtn miiiic ii 1694, much too belated. 
(Cf. Quarr. Mjg. Uicrnaiiswl Mmical Soiity Year v, 1 904, Pt. 4, p. 556.) Dt. Walktr 
inipjlci himself on tile horns of a dilemma bj-hii levcral contentions, for he maintjins 
that the pcrioci of 16S9-91 was that of I'utcell's lichcit niatutity. How then to 
account for the deficiencies of 16KS > Much, however, may lie forKivcn to a writer who 
accept! (lie A/«/.rrf music as I'utcell's without argumcnl, merely speaking of it li 
" formerly alliibuted 10 Lock ■■. 
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tain that both Farmer and Purcell composed for D'Urfey's 
piece, no evidence exists as to the precise period. Careful 
study of Purcell's theatrical career reveals the remarkable 
circumstance that the bulk of his music was written for 
revivals. Stage music in his day was apparently not long- 
lived. Therewasthen, asnow, acrazefor new music rather 
than good music, and the theatrical managers were in 
a position to gratify it by reason of the cheapness of com- 
position. No score enjoyed a fixity of tenure, and a play had 
only to be a few years in existence to have all its songs reset. 
This peculiarity of the Post-Restoration period must be 
borne carefully in mind in considering Purcell's claims to 
the authorship of the Macbeth music. Viewing the usages 
of the period, one feels assured that Purcell would have had 
no more compunction in superseding Lock and Johnson 
than he had in blotting out the musicofStaggins and Smith, 
when he reset the songs in Epsom IVells in 1 693. 

Admitting, however, for the sake of argument, that 
Purcell wrote music for the original production of The 
Virtuotts fVtfe, the earliest authentic record of his association 
with the stage would be in 1679. If then Purcell in 1672 
was the youthful prodigy Dr. Cummings would have him 
to be, if at that period he burst upon the world with his 
great Macbeth score, how came it that in those intervening 
years he received no further commissions ? Of a surety 
that long blank pricks the bubble. Ordinarily speaking, 
twenty-one seems a more rational age for the beginning of 
a career of theatrical composership than fourteen, and one 
is safest in dating Purcell from 1679.' 

Apply these deductions to the manuscript from which 
the Macbeth music of 1750 was printed, and what conclu- 
sion must be arrived at ? Either that the manuscript, with 
its grammatical deficiencies, represents the immature draft- 
ing of a score not perfected and performed until many years 
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later, or that it is not in the handwriting of Henry Purcell. 
Personally, I lean towards the latter. 

Turn we now aside from the main issue for a while, to 
pursue our chronological review oi Macbeth revivals during 
the Post-Restoration period. It was in many respects a 
memorable presentation of the tragedy, this Dorset Gardens 
revival of 1672, for in it (if Downes is to be believed), 
Nat. Lee, the mad poet, made an unsuccessful appearance 
on the boards as Duncaji. The old prompter is as undoubt- 
edly right in this as he is in other respects, for Lee's name 
is to be found opposite the character in the cast preserved 
in Quarto 2. That particular issueof the play is described 
in the Term Catalogue of Trinity, 1674, as containing "all 
the alterations, amendments and new songs, as it is now 
acted at the Duke's theatre". This statement testifies to the 
extended popularity of the spectacular revival, but affords 
little clue, save in the reference to the " new songs ", to the 
points of departure from D'Avenant's sophisticated version 
L of an earlier date. One has grave doubts whether it differed 
f very much either tcxtually or musically from the tragedy 
which had such fascination for Pepys. In this connection 
too much stress must nbt be laid upon Downes' description 
"in the nature of an opera", for throughout his book he 
makes woeful misuse of the term "opera", using it in an 
even laxer sense than his contemporaries. He speaks, for 
example, of the Shadwell Tempest of 1674 as an opera, 
although beyond a certain superiority in scenic auxiliaries 
and the appendage of a masque, it differed little from the 
Dryden-D'Avenant version of 1667, and was published 
as a comedy. ' 

While it is quite feasible that for the spectacular Macbeth 
of 1 672 Lock may have embellished his old score, substitu- 
ting, perhaps, some new lyrics in place of the old setting 
of Robert Johnson, there is no reason to believe that the 
success of the revival depended upon its music. On the 

' In ill the quartoi of Miuttti inati during the levcnteenth century the piece u 
deictibtd on ifae imprinli » i tragedy, and yet theie alt deal with the D'Arenant tophi*- 
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contrary, its vogue was largely due to the inclusion of some 
of "those gilt-gauds men-children run to see". Realistic 
flyingeffects, procured by stage machinery specially brought 
over from France, were shown in the play. Dorset Gardens 
was proud of its enterprise, boasted of it a year later in 
the epilogue to Shadwell's Tempest : 

When you of witt, and sence, were weary grownc, 

Romanticic, riming, fustian playes were showne. 

We then to flying witches did advance, 

And for your pleasures traffic'd into Ifrance. 

From thence new arts to please you, we have sought, 

We have machines to some perfection brought. 

And about thirty warbling voyces gott. ' 

DufFet, who, with equal assiduity and scurrilousness, 
kept burlesquing the Dorset Gardens spectacles at Drury 
Lane, wrote (and printed in 1 674) " an Epilogue spoken 
by witches, after the MoAco( Macbeth. Perform d with new 
and costly Machines, which were invented and managed by 
the most ingenious operator, Mr. Henry Wright, P.G.Q."* 
Thewhole of this imprint, down to the mystic initials,sounds 
like a jeer at some grandiloquent announcement made by 
the rival theatre. 

No advocate who has held a brief in the interminable case 
of Purcell versus Lock seems to have been aware of the 
distinctive theatrical usages of the Post- Restoration era. 
Latterly all appear to think that Purcell's claim hinges solely 
upon the spectacular Macbeth of 1672, that if he cannot 
be identified as the composer for that revival, Lock must 
remain in peaceful possession of the honours. This is essen- 
tially the view of the new Grove based on Dr. Cummings' 
anxiety to prove that the famous score was the efflorescence 
of immaturity. But all who are conversant with the inner 
workings of the period from a theatrico-musical standpoint 
must concede that frank and full acceptance of Downes' 
statement concerning Lock's authorship of the score of 1 672 

t, KC Miidmcnt lod Logan, tfAvasmft 
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does not negative PurcelFs claim to the puUished score ijS 

1750. Rather indeed does it strengthen it. Onehasonlvto 

Sove revivals o( Macbeth at a penodof aboutadecennium 
:er to bring Purcell into direct touch with the tragedy. 
And that can be readilv accomplished. 

It may be assumed that Lock as theatri^cal composer was 
left in undisputed possession ofhisiifii£^eMmcHiopol7till 
his death in August, 1677. True, that assumption flies 
in the hfx of the theatrical usages of the period, but in 
the absence of positive evidence to the contrary, no other 
attitude can be taken. With the steady growth of Purcell's 
popularity as a composet irom 1679 onwards, it was 
dearly open to him to reset the Witdi scenes in Maciethy 
especially as the spectacular, sophisticated version of the 
tragedy continued to prove attractive at Dorset Gardens. 
Such, indeed, was Purcell's vogue, one feels assured that 
even if the famous score had already been in existence, the 
work, say of his dead friend Lock, not even the dread c^ 
odious comparison would have checked him from trying his 
hand. Alltnroughhiscareerhewasdeliberatelymeasurii^ 
his strength with his predecessors, sturdily resetting what 
they had set before, often blotting out their very memory. 
It was thus with Circe m 1685, for which Bannister had 
originally composed the music twelve years previously; 
and thus with the Shadwell Tempest in 1690, for which 
Pietro Reggie and Lock had provided the setting in 1674. 
Why then should Macbeth have been taboo ? Under the 
circumstances, it was no more audacious for Purcell to 
approach the task than it was for his immediate successor, 
Eccles. By 1695 the famous Macbeth score must have been 
in existence, whoever the composer, but Eccles in that year 
summoned up his courage and drew upon his scholasticism 
to reset the Witch scenes for Drury Lane.' 

One other revival of Macbeth is recorded, of an earlier 
date, before Purcell threw his gauntlet into the theatrical 
arena. According to Langbaine, who states he was present 
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on the occasion, the tragedy was in the bill at Dorset 
Gardens on August 28, 1675,' when the fatal quarrel took 
place in the pit between Scroope and Sir Thomas Armstrong, 
In view or the fact that Macbeth was a stock play and 
afforded Betterton one of his finest characters, the tragedy 
must have been frequently performed between 1675 and 
169J (the year of Purcell's untimely death). Owing, how- 
ever, to the woeful incompleteness of Post-Restoration 
stage annals we know only of two revivals within those two 
decades. The first occurred atDorsetGardensearlyin 1682, 
and was seen by the Morocco ambassador sometime between 
January and May in that year. * The second we only know 
of through Quarto 3, as issued by Herringman in 1689. 
It is clear from the statement made on the title-page, "as it 
is now acted at the Theatre Royal"that the tragedy had been 
recently revived at Drury Lane.' One takes leave to think 
that this date marks the latest period at which the famous 
score could possibly have been written. It is not to be con- 
ceived that Eccles reset the witch scenes on the very heels 
of Purcell's glorious effort, especially as the interests of the 
two companies still remained united in 1695. Apart from 
this, the year i689,rough]y indicates the period ofPurcell's 
greatest activity, and it seems a not improbable date for the 
composition of the Macbeth music. 

It only remains to see on what authority Dr. Boyce, in 
publishingthe score in i75o,ascribed ittoLock. One looks 
naturally for some morsel of tangible evidence justifying 
such a course, but all search is fruitless. It cannot be too 
emphatically enforced that Boyce's attribution was mere 
guesswork. We shall see anon that so far from echoing 
theatrical tradition, he sets his face stubbornly against it 

' For (he da« and other deliili wt Tbi Htmn Carttifeitdnut (Cirnden Soeictf, 
^%^%\^.^^^. 

' Cr. Cni/>wii'iMa;a<u'w(iEi]),|ip.xio,in.DnDoriclGirdtniThciIrc; ■!» 
£*«r,//-,D»r,{ig57).i. "S?- 

> Bryonil ihc •ubHiiuiion of oThutre Rofil" for "the Duke'i ihntrc" the 
imprini ii copied ilmoil word for word rromQiiino z,>Ddilit Hmeidoitit)'of phniing 
i> (o be noted in iht edition of 1710. Seeing (hil Quirlo 3 preienif nottituiliatiilioni 
from id predtcFMor, notimtcin bcliidupon ihe iteration in the imprint "wiih all (be 
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Not the slightest hint was conveyed by the manuscript 
warranting the ascription. Nothing that Lock ever wrote 
bears any resemblance to the music or is of quite so fine 
a quality. No playhouse announcement oi Macbeth can be 
traced in the newspapers before 1750, holding out asalurc 
the performance of Lock's music. That was a feature of the 
bills to come later and remain long, thanks to the blunder- 
ing of Boyce. In stage (as opposed to musico-antiquarian) 
tradition, the memory of Lock had completely died out. 
Nothing is left to us but to agree with Dr. Cummings that 
Boyce had had the misfortune to fall across Downes' refer- 
ence to Lock, in his account of the revival of 1 672, and not 
conceiving the possibility of later scorings, had at once 
jumped to a conclusion.' In this absurd fashion was a fallacy 
set on foot which none since has been able to arrest. 

One has considerable satisfaction in now putting forward 
for the first time four Important items of evidence justify- 
ing the PurccUites of the faith that is them. They go to 
prove that, although no Macbeth music of Purcell's was 
publishedin his lifetime, a tradition long existed in theatrical 
circles associating his name with the great score. That tradi- 
tion died hard, disappearing ultimately through unques- 
tioning acceptance of Boyce's ascription. 

In Faulkfte/s Dublin Journal of December 6, 1743,* is 
to be found an advertisement announcing the performance 
of Macbeth at the Smock Alley theatre on the 8th instant, 
with Thomas Sheridan for the first time in the great r&lt. 
By way of extra attraction, " all the original songs and 
Mustek by the celebrated Mr. Purcell" are promised. 1 
hasten to anticipate the objection that misstatements were 
of common occurrence in the old playhouse announcements, 
and that in this case some error might have been committed. 

> Thecircumilince that Boyce dedlcitcd the mutic to David Gtrritk luggeila in 
(llernalive lolutioa. Garrick, at a Ibcalrkal bibilaphile, i> likd)' to haie had aoine 
knowledge of Downei' chronicle, and the atlribution might hive been originally hit. 
He had himtelf revived Macitri al DtutyLaniin 1744 (and again in 1748), diicirdiog 
mo>t of D'Avenant't inteipaUtlant, buc retaining the witch mutic. Nothing, however, 
eiiita loahow that he publicly attributed the (core to Lock in either of the yean mm- 

■ A 6le ii in Micib'i Libraiy, Dublin. 
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The drafter of the Smock Alley advertisements was not 
alone in his opinion, it was shared by Samuel Derrick, who, 
under his pen-name of "Thomas Wilkes," gave proof in his 
General View of the Stage of a wide acquaintanceship with 
stage history and theatrical tradition. Although his book 
came out nine years after the publication of the Macbeth 
score. Derrick, in speaking of it, ignores Boyce's attribu- 
tion. "There is a grandeur in Purcel's music", he writes, 
" that is elevating, and will always please ; there is as much 
true genius in the Music which he composed for Macbeth^ 
as in creating the Witches ; and his song, Britons strike homey 
will immortalize him eternally, because in the mouth of 
every Englishman, and equally pleasing to the most refined 
taste, and the most vulgar capacity.' 

The third and fourth items of evidence testifying to a 
long-lived tradition as to Purcell's authorship of the music 
consist of two Dublin advertisements issued at widely 
different periods. In an announcement of the performance 
of Macbeth at Smock Alley on January 12, 1767, when 
Mossop played the Thane of Cawdor, one finds appended 
inFaa/itMr'jZJaMH/oarsfl/the statement "with the original 
music of the famous Henry Purcel." When Macbeth was 
again presented at the same theatre on January 13, 178+, 
the same ascription, in almost identical terms, was made 
in the advertisement in The Public Register, or Freeman's 
Journal. 

Viewed in association with these four items, the deduc- 
tions ofmusical experts like Hayes and Arnold gain immeas- 
urably in credence. No less skilled in technical knowledge. 
Dr. Cummings has still further grounds for his lifelong 
advocacy of Purcell's claims. In his collection are the 
following : 

(t) MS. volume, written by Saviile of Lichfield Cathedral, and 
formerly in the possession of Bartleman. This bears title, 
"Purcell's Theatre Music ", and contains (1)" Macbeth", 
(2) "The Indian Queen ", (3) "CEdipus", (4) "Bonduca", 
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(S) "Timoti of Athens", (6) "The Libertine". (No one 

has ever tlispiiieJ the genuineness of the last five items.) 
{2} MS. volume, fortnerly belonging to the Musical Society of 

Oxford. Contains music for The Ttmpiit, King/trtlyur2.nA 

Aliicheih, all attributed therein to Piircell. 
(3) Word Book of the Academy of Music, published in 1768, 

containing "The Masque in Macbeth (Purcell)", 

To sum up. Side by side with the fact that no Macbeth 
music attributed to Purcell was published in his lifetime, 
we see the existence of a healthy tradition giving him the 
honours due to the composer of the great score. Under the 
circumstances it would be absurd to imagine that this per- 
sistency of idea had any less stable basis than that of truth 
and actuality. Avoid confusion of the issue by separating 
hypothesis from ascertained fact, discard from the mind 
Dr. Cummings' untenable and misleading assumption as to 
the alleged juvenility of the work, and the mass of evidence 
is clearly in favour of Purcell's claim. 

One can admire the beauties of the Macbeth music/fr j£, 
and fight vigorously in support of the truth, without approv- 
ing of the old managerial taste that could so disfigure the 
tragedy. Within the memory of the middle-aged the inter- 
polatton still held its place, but its disappearance a score of 
years agomarked the dawn of a truer culture. Only the dawn 
indeed, forShakespeare is still encumbered with many scenic 
excrescences. For generations previously Matthew Lock 
had enjoyed posthumous honours and suffered posthu- 
mous abuse, both equally undeserved. Let us hope that the 
one has now cancelled the other. The hour has come to 
attach whatever meed of praise is due tothememory of the 
right man. The sum total of our musical heritage will be 
none the less for this tardy readjustment, and the eternal 
cause of truth and justice will have been maintained. 
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One ofthe prime vexations of Elizabethan research is that 
it has absolutely no finality. Since opinions cannot be kept 
perpetually in solution where progress has to be made, 
earnest workers have to ignore this patent fact or risk 
paralysis of their activities. Some take refuge in dogmatism, 
only to be brought face to face at the end with the limita- 
tions of their horizon. One is moved to these reflections 
by the disturbing circumstance that Professor Feuillerat's 
modest preliminary announcement' of his important dis- 
coverj* of a series of documents in the Loscley MSS. 
proving the existence of an earlier and but dimly suspected ' 
theatre in the Blackfriars, demands an immediate re-adjust- 
ment of our historical perspective withregard to the evolu- 
tion of the Elizabethan playhouse. Enough has already 
been revealed to show that, within a period of two years 
from the building ofthe first public theatre in the fields, 
the principle of the private theatre was well established. 
What that principle was, ai initio, I shall strive later on to 
determine : it needs first to recapitulate the absorbing story 
ofthe earlier Blackfriars. 

In December, 1576, Richard Farrant, master ofthe 
Children of Windsor and deputy-master of the Children 
ofthe Chapel, already favourably known as a playwright 
and composer,' took a twenty-one years' lease of the old 
Blackfriars monastery in the Liberties, and, pulling down 

> See bi> anicle, •• Shikeipein'i BllckfTil^^" in Tk Da// Cim<cj!r of December 
11, 1911. 

' Cr. Collier') An^ iii. t?}. 

' For fuller ditiili conceminK FarraDI, Kc ihe DUr. Nti. Bag. ind Grtv,', Diet. 
(/'Mmir, m* nemmt. Vifioui pirmcnli for the »(iing of Fimnl'i boji it court from 
IJgS to IS7S ire tecorJrd m the icli olthe Trivy Cuuncil. Il it nDteworthf Ihal on 
T-flflh N.Rhl, i<i7ft 7, Ihe Children of W^ndwr ind ihe Children of the Chipel 
ippeiied unilcdly beforL' ihe Queen ]I llimptgn Court in Tt, Ihiari, tf Mmoiu Sirvtlt. 
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the partitions of its second story, proceeded to construct 
on that elevation a small theatre, ostensibly for the rehearsal 
of new court plays. In time, under conditions not readily 
ascertainable, certain select members of the public were 
permitted to be present at these *' rehearsals." But the ■ 
pretext under which the theatre was first opened about the 
close of 1577, with the Children of the Chapel, was that 
of a practising-place " for the better trayning them to do 
her Majestic service." One has some reason to believe 
that the Paul's boys were also acting in the city about this 
period, or at least very shortly afterwards. The earliest ■ 
recorded court plays whose preliminary performantxs can 
be safely inferred to have been given at the Blackfriars were 
The Historie of Loyaltie and BewHe and j1 History ofAhtans^ 
both of which were acted by the Children of the Chapel at 
Whitehall, the former on Shrove Monday, 1579, and the 
latter on St. John's Day, 1580. ' 

After Farrant's death in November, 1580,' his w:idow 
let the theatre to William Hunnis, master of the Children 
of the Chapel, who rendered his period of management 
memorable by producing in 1581-2 the Campaspe and 
Sapho and Phao of Lyly. By this time the Blackfriars had 
proceeded far beyond the stage of a mere rehearsal-theatre, 
for, notwithstandingthat court performances by the Children 
were comparatively few, we learn in Gosson's Plays Con- 
futed in five Actions o(i\\t "great many comedies "that had 
recently been acted there. Among other plays given, in all 
likelihood, under Hunnis were Pcele's The Arraignment of 
Paris and a Moral entitled A Game of the Cards, the latter 
of which was acted at Windsor by the Chapel Children on 
St. John's Day, 1582. In 1583 ' the Chapel Children fell 
into disfavour at court and, as a consequence, the popularity 

' Cunningham, »™c/. AcnunB, pp, 14I ind 154. 

* I baiehcrean Prof. FeuilLeril. The Did. Nat. fig;, givct the dale » i;3;. 

> Publitbed withaul date, bul cntcied at Slatinnert' Hall on April 16, i ;Si. 
■ < It ia nolcwortK)' that the boya of MerchanI Tajlon' School, under Richard 
Mulcaster, acted A Hiiaric «/Arhda,,re and Gencvsra before the Queen it Richmond 
on Shrove Tueaday, 1 582-3. Mulcajter". boyi had given court perfonnince. n early 
31 ii74 (CoUirr, Annul,, 1, 308-9). Q-"", ""'Bht 'here not have been a rchcaraal- 
thealre in the School ? 
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of the Blackfriars waned. Owing probably to the double loss 
sustained(forwemustremen]bcrthatachargeof^6 ip. 4*/. 
was usually made for each performance before the Queen), 
Hunnis made petition in the same year for an extra allow- 
ance for the upkeep of the twelve Chapel boys, in su pplement 
of the annual grant of ^£40. ' He had already surrendered 
the Blackfriars to its owner, the widow Farrant, who let the 
house in quick succession to one Newman and to Henry 
Evans, "the very man," writes Prof. Feuillerat, "who was 
toleasetheBlackfriarsTheatrestartedbyBurbagein 1597." 
At this juncture that " passing singular odd man " Edward, 
the 17th earl ofOxford, who had been a patron of the drama 
from hisyouth, had atroupeofboy-players which had already 
acted before the Queen, and which, on and off from 1 580, 
had been performing in the country,' For their better 
establishment in London, Oxford secured a sub-tenancy of 
the Blackfriars from Evans, and Housed the children there 
under the control of his sometime private secretary, John 
Lyly. Seeing that Puttenham in his Art of English Poesy 
(1589) praises the earl for his writing of "comedy and inter- 
lude ", it may be that most of his lost plays were written for 
performance by his Blackfriars boys. But all that can be 
arrived at regarding their doings is provokingly slight. In 
1584 they gave three performances at court, the last at 
Greenwich, on St. John's Day, when The History of Aga- 
memnon and Ulysses was presented. * In all probability, the 
anonymous comedy The IVeakest goelk to the fVatl, published 
in 1 600, as "acted by the Earl ofOxford, Lord great Cham- 
berlain of England, his servants ", belongs to this period. 
This play was based on a story in Barnaby Rich's Farewell 
to Military Profession (i 58 1), and in act ii, scene i, allusion 
is made to Oxford's players as "pigmies." Another piece 
called The True History of George Scandtrbage^ entered by 

■ Cr. Tht AdmatMm ot Unth }i, 1900, m. "Williim llunaii" by Mn. C. C. 

> cr. John Tucker Mun(]r-| E*ilui Dramani CmMm.i, 
ii. 61. Oiford'a bayi hid acitd ineral limn U court bcrore 
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Edwarde Aide on the books of the Stationers* Company <m 
July 3, i6ot, " as it was latdy played by the Right Hon. 
the Earle of Oxenforde his servants " but twt published, 
cannot be readily associated with the boy-pb^ers. ^ After 
the closing of the BlackfHars in 1585 under curcumstances 
presently to be related, Oxford lent his countenance to a 
troupe of adult-actors whom we find playing somewhere 
in London late in 1 586. ' The boys went at once on tour, 
but apparently did not lone survive. * 

At the conclusion of his terse account of the rise and 
progress of the first Blackfriars, Prof. Feuillerat writes : 

But Sir Willuun More [the landlord] was now getting restive 
at all these changes of tenancy, and he turned against Ann Fanant 
prepared "to take forfeiture against her", the conditions of the 
lease not having been fulfilled. She applied for proteaion to Sir 
Francis Walsingham, the Queen's secretary, but fais intervention 
was incficctual, for 5it William More, niaking up a list of hit 
tenants in the Blackfrtars in 1585, did not include Ann Famuit's 
name. This date, therefore, can be taken as indicating the moment 
when the Blackfiriars theatre came to a premature end. The play- 
house was again divided into rooms, and it was to be remodelled 
into a theatre only in 1 597, when Burbage bought the house from 
Sir William More. 

To Speak by implication of Farrant's house as the first 
private theatre, as I have already done at the beginning of 
this commentary, is, in a sense, to beg the question, seeing 
that no positive evidence exists to show that the earlier 
Blackfriars was known and recognised by that designation. 
The point admits, however, of a posteriori reasoning. Most 
of the distinguishing characteristics of the later private 
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theatres can be shown to have existed, or may be rationally 
supposed to have existed, in the drst Blackfrtars. ' The era 
of the small roofed theatre, with the seated pit, permanent 
stage devoid of" heavens" and with artificial lighting, un- 
doubtedly began with that house. Precedent for the copious 
interspersion of music, dance and song which individualised 
the performances of the second Blackfriars was certainly 
established by Farrant's boys, whose master, we must recall, 
was primarily organist and composer. ' 

Apart from all this, by salving an allied and considerably 
more difficult problem, one can readily show that the earlier 
Blackfriars was clearly recognised as the first private house. 
Time out of mind, antiquaries and commentators have been 
much puzzled to determine how the epithet "private" came 
tobeapplied to aplaccofperformancewhcre admission could 
be obtained by anybody having money to burn. Thanks to 
Prof. Feuillerat's vital discovery, I am now in a position to 
clear up the mystery. In the "Act of Common Council" for 
the regulation of acting within the city, passed on December 
6, 1 575, the final clause runs : 

Provydid allwaic thnt this Actc (otherwise then touchinge the 
publishing of unchaste, scdycious, mid vnmetc matters) shall not 
extend to anie ptaics Entcrludcs Comedies, Tragidies or shewcs 
to be played or shewed in the pryvate hous, dwcllinge, or lodginge 
of anic nobleman, citizen, or gentleman, W^^ shall or will then 
have the same thear so played or shewed in his presence, for the 
festyvitie of anie marriage, asscmbiye of ffrendcs, or othcrlyke 
cawsc, w'^iowte publique or comen collection of money of the 
auditorie, or behoulders thcarcof ; rcferringc alwaic to the Lordc 
Major and Aldermen for the tyme beingc the Judgement accord- 
inge to equitie, whatshalbe counted such a playengc or shewing 
in a pryvate place, anie thinge in this Actc to the contraric 
notw'^ standing. * 



■ nd conirntioni of the Kcond Bllckfriiil ipplici 
dilFc[fn(ii nalc »h*( now fellowi. 
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There is not the shadow of a reason for doubting that 
Farrant had already determined, when he set about building 
his rehearsal-playhouse some twelve months after the 
passing of this act, to keep within the spirit of its final 
clause. He had only to live on the premises ' and to avoid 
the collection of money at the door or " gathermg " inside, 
to constitute the Biackfriars a " private house " within the 
meaning of the act. Publicity, of course, had to be shirked. 
No flag could be raised, no bills posted. " Here it is neces- 
sary to anticipate the argument that Farrant was under no 
necessity to indulge in this subterfuge, seeing that the 
Common Council had no jurisdiction in the liberties of 
the Biackfriars. In 1577 that was a point of law as yet 
unsettled, and Farrant had good reason for entertaining 
doubts.^ A little better than a year after the opening of 
the theatre, the Lord Mayor laid claim to the exercise of 
authority within "the precinct of the late dissolved Monas- 
tery of the Biackfriars." But the Chief Justices delayed in 
giving judgment) and on May 15, 1580, the Privy Council 
issued an order that, pending their decree, things should 
*' remain in statu quoprius, and that the Lord Mayor should 
not intermeddle in any cause within the said Liberties, 
saving for the punishment of felons as heretofore he hath 
done." * This rebuke was practically the last word on the 
subject, and dissipated all fears. Hunnis, in succeeding 
Farrant as manager a few months later, had consequendy 
his standing better assured. From that onwards money could 
have been taken at the doors, or gathered inside, instead 

I We hiTc no CTidence that Ficnnt hid ipirtment) Id the Blackfriin [perhip* 
Prof, FcuiUeiat will infonn ui on the point later), bul Lyljr, a few ^ eiri later, had. 

• Poiten were probabl)' iliued it a lubiequcnl period, bul the flig wil nerer a 
characteritlic of ihe private theatre, Malone in thii connection citet from Middlcton'i 
A Mad ITorU, My Maian : "The hair about the hat il ai good >• a flag upon the pole, 
at a coinmon playhouae, to waft compof." 

• The Priif Council, in inuing inilmctioni to the Lord Mayor on December 14, 
1578, for petmiMion to be granted 10 varioai companiea " to eicreiie playi within the 
citf", by way of reheaning what they had arranged to preaenl at Court at Chriitmai, 
included the Children of the Chapel in the liat. [Fleay, Cbnn. Hiii. p. {i}. Andiretit 
mult have been about thii lime that the Children were ettabliibed at Blaclcfriira. 

• Cr. C.W. Wallace, Tbr Cbildrtn ef lie Cbafd al Blactfriari, p. t ^ note t. Alw 
Colliet'i Annali, iii. J71 note. 
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of relying upon the subscriptions or uncertain gifts of the 
house's patrons. One cannot say exactly when the change 
came, but when it did we may take it that the theatre 
ceased to be "private" in the old legal sense without losing 
its designation. That was to become the inheritance of its 
enfranchised successors, much to the mystification, be it 
said, of a long line of future antiquaries. 

Everything tends to show that the first Blackfriars was 
a very simple building and not at all elaborately furnished. 
To begin with, Farrant was of little means and without 
subsidy. Even if he could have raised the necessary money, 
he is not likely to have constructed a sumptuous playhouse 
at a time when the Common Council were particularly restive 
regarding playingwithin the city precincts, and when, as we 
have seen, the Lord Mayor claimedjurisdiction within the 
Liberties of the Blackfriars. So quietly and unostentati- 
ously was the house conducted that the inhabitants of 
the district scarcely recognised they had a theatre in their 
midst. This is shown by the fact that when the residents 
in the Blackfriars precinct petitioned the Privy Council in 
November, 1596, to restrain Burbage from constructing 
"a common playhouse" on this selfsame second floor of 
the old monastery, it was urged that the Liberties had 
thitherto remained unpolluted, that " there hath not at any 
tyme heretofore been used any Common Playhouse within 
the same Precinct." ' This latter statement was, of course, 
strictly accurate, the word "common" as applied to theatres 
then being used in the sense of "public". But the inhabit- 
ants knew very well that Burbage was unable to construct 
an ordinary public theatre within the narrow limits of an 
upper storey. His intention was merely to reconstitute the 
old privateplayhousewith closer approximation to the public 
theatre type of auditorium. The natural inference is that the 
earlier Blackfriars was hardly recognised as a theatre at all. 

It is on this showing that 1 am in opposition to Prof. 
Feuillerat in his view that " it seems pretty certain that 
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Farrant erected galleries all round the room, as was generally 
practised when Royal or private halls were temporarily con- 
verted into playhouses." Even the latter part of this state- 
ment may be seriously queried. My own opinion is that the 
auditorium in the first Blackfriars merely consisted of the 
area, used as a pit and provided with stools or benches. In 
this connection it may not be unprofitable to examine Prof. 
"Wallace's estimate ' of the seating capacity of the second 

I house, seeing that it occupied approximately the same 
space as the first. All told, he conjectures that its pit and 
three galleries held about 530 spectators. Of this total 96 
arc allotted to the pit. In Farrant's Blackfriars, however (if 
I may proceed on the strength ofmy own hypothesis), the pit 
space cut off in Burbage's house by the lowermost gallery 
would be at the disposal of the audience. Still basing on 
Prof. Wallace's estimate, I calculate this to represent an 
addition of 144 to the holcUng capacity of the first theatre, 
or a total of Z40 in all. One can readily surmise tluit when 
the house was in the meridian of its prosperity, say in 1 58a, 
when Gcason speaks of "a great many comedies" boi^ 
acted there, the supply of pit-seats would often be consider- 
ably less than the demand. Surely we have in this a clue to 
the origin of sitting on the stage. It seems reasonably well 
assured that that custom began in the private theatre, and 
it has already been demonstrated that it was in existence 
before the erection of the second Blackfriars. * We have, 
therefore, fair grounds for assuming that it first came into 
force at Farrant's house. If this assumption could be taken 
as a certainty, it would of itself prove the absence of galleries 
in the earlier Blackfriars, as, most indubitably, it can only 
have been under the severest pressure that the custom was 
allowed to spring into existence. It will not be difficult to 
show that in the beginning it proved a serious obstruction 
to the traffic of the stage, and that its persistence led to some 
modification of the ruling conventionalities. 

' op. eit. p. 50, conjeccuril pUn. 

■ Cf. C. R. BukcrvilJ, Tbt Cuiism of Siaing on itt ElMbtlbm St»p {MoJirm 
Fbilelau, viLi. No. 4, 1911, pp. 581-3). 
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Since the earlier Blackfrtars was primarily a rehearsal 
theatre for court plays, and as all the court plays of the 
period, excepting pastorals, were provided with scenery of 
the multiple order, it follows that to be properly rehearsed 
these plays must have been mounted at the Blackfriars in 
the same manner as they were to be given before theQueen. 
The scenery, costumes and properties required for court 
plays given by the Chapel boys were provided in the Revels 
office at the expense of the Crown. One can readily surmise 
that they would be lent for "rehearsals", but it is not so well 
assured that their use could be obtained for such perform- 
ances as were given at the theatre after the plays were 
produced at court. There must have been many such 
performances, as well as performances of new pieces not 
intended for presentation before the Queen. The little 
theatre could not have been kept going for six months in 
the year simply as a court rehearsal-house. Under what 
conditions, then, were performances otherwise than " dress- 
rehearsals " given there ? We do not know, and are not 
likely ever to be able to determine. It may be that they 
were given after the normal manner of the public theatre 
and that the earlier Blackfriars was furnished with a tiring- 
house facade, with the usual entering doors, and inner and 
upper stages. Such a disposition could frequently be turned 
to advantage, even when practicable scenery of the multiple 
order was utilised. 

Excessive demand for seats is most likely to have 
occurred during the dress-rehearsals of court plays, the 
period when multiple scenery was certainly employed. 
Everybody would want to forestall the Queen in her 
Christmas enjoyment. But if sitting on the stage was 
permitted at such periods, it must have been within the 
zone of action, not at either end of the stage (the arrange- 
ment suggested by Prof. Wallace in his conjectural recon- 
.structlon of the later Blackfriars).' For the stool-holder 
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to have planted himself outside the"aptehowsesof paynted 
canvas " and away from the traffic of the scene, would have 
been to lose sight of what was going on. Obviously, once 
the innovation grew into a habit drastic changes would 
take place. One has only to picture the stool - holders 
seated in the middle of the stage — an obstruction to the 
players and an eyesore to the audience — to see that, in 
time, the practice would lead to the abandonment of the 
multiple setting. It may be thought by some that a com- 
promise was effected somewhat on the lines indicated by 
Percy a score of years later : 

Now if it so be that the Properties of any of These, that be out- 
ward, will not serve the tiitne by reason of concursc of the People 
on the Stage, Then you may omitt the sayd Piopertfcs which be 
ouiward and supplyc ilicir Places with their Nuncupations oncly 
in Text Letters. ' 

But to this there arc divers objections. Apparently the 
course proposed was even in 1600 very exceptional. Had 
it been the common practice under such conditions the 
instruction would have been superfluous. Moreover, the 
play with regard to which the option was given was a 
pastoral, and not therefore a strictly multiple (or hetero- 
geneous) setting. It is vital to recognise this. Pastorals 
by their nature seldom outraged the Unity of Place, and 
although given a scenic background at court often arranged 
on the multiple principle, all the components of that back- 
ground were strictly congruous. Take two court plays of 
this order that might possibly have been first performed 
at the early Blackfriars, The ^Arraignment of Paris and Galla- 
tbea. The setting required for Peek's play — Diana's bower 
in the midst of thickets — could be realised on the stage of 
to-day without evoking derision. Lyly's pastoral did not 
demand the use of even a single mansion. The scene was 
a simple landscape with a large oak tree in the foreground. 
The use of real trees was a marked characteristic of court 
plays of this order. 



' Vide iMfta p. 60. 
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It is advisable that the student of Elizabethan drama 
should make himself thoroughly conversant with the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the multiple scene and the 
conventionalisms its employment gave rise to, so that he 
may readily recognise a play constructed strictly on its 
principles, when he comes across it. With the hope of pre- 
venting a perpetuation of the painful ignorance displayed 
in this connection by certain recent (and otherwise learned) 
commentators, I take leave now to expatiate on the subject. 
In reading old plays, particularly of the historico-romantic 
or narrative order, one may safely infer the employment 
of a multiple setting in all cases where frequent changes of 
scene take place while the characters remain. Other cor- 
roborative signs and tokens may be found by the skilled 
worker, but this, I think, is the unfailing test. It must be 
noted, however, that solitary instances of this peculiarity 
prove nothing. ' They arc merely graftings from the older 
convention. By the employment of a strictly limited 
number of symbolic mansions typifying certain widely 
separated localities it was possible to make the characters 
perform ajourney in full sight of the audience by simply 
walking across the stage from one figurative component of 
the scene to another. In the French theatre of the early 
seventeenth century the maximum number of mansions 
utilised was five, but it would appear, from the evidence 
of the Revels Accounts and a careful analysis of a variety 
of court plays, that the normal number in English court 
performances of c. 1 570-1600 was three.* As a rule, only 
one mansion existed for the spectator at any given moment, 
theothersbeingsuppressedbyconventional understanding. 
But a few exceptions, confined, I think, to Lyly's plays, 
are to be found. One of these occurs in Sapbo and Phao, 
V. 2, 1. 45, where Venus seated in Vulcan's smithy spies 
Cupid in Sapho's chamber on the other side of the stage. 

■ e.g., Miaturtjir Miaiuri, Eii. 1-1, where ihe Duke [cmiini while the chH(e 
(iko pUce Ciam the priion tg the tltett. 

> Tb. Hharj ^f,h, FcuT Si>« of fahiui [i jSo) cnll<rd for "• Crlir, i Mounie" lad 
■ Priion. (Cunnlnghim, Rrvih ^cituna, pp. i;; ind i6i). Far ,bt UnnrjofSitftda 
(i5gii)"igt«t cilir, i wood, iCiiile]!" were provLJed (ibid p. 156). See dio wfra 
p. 66, Tlu Cuck-Qutaiui and ibi CmchU, Errtmti. 
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Itj wmy of ^vioff pause to the Elizabethan commen- 
tator, who is usoalljr obsessed by a mania for minute 
localuntioD, it is vitti to pmnt out that in many plays based 
on the multitde-soeiie priociple not all the places of action 
were material^ symbtMised. This was due to the limited 
numberofuMViWiM^ employed, and the dramatist had to 
write his fbcf acoordinn]r. In the printed copies one can 
readitydistinmiish thebcated (or visualised) scenes from 
the onlocated. Some reference to the place of action 
generalty occurs in the located scenes, as in The ff-^oman 
tn tbe Moone^ iv. i, L 292, when Stesias, <»i entering, sajre, 
" This is Enipeus' banke." In the others no clue whatever 
is presented. ' Inconustent and absurd as this arrangement 
' may appear to us now, it created no confusion in the mind 
of the spectator when put into practice. This is accounted 
for l^ the fiut that no interior scene was ever unlocated, 
the unlocated scenes pasung in the street, or at any rate 
in the open. At these junctures the audience generally 
reo^nised that the place of action was near to the la^ 
located scene. * One remarks also that in the typical play 
of the multiple-scene order there is not only a conven- 
tional compression of space but an equally conventional 
compression of time. Admit the premiss and the one is a 
logical deduction from the other. Lyly's mind, for example, 
became so saturated with this associated principle that it 
influenced him even in the writing of pastorals. Hence 
Mr. Warwick Bond notes in his excursus on Love's Meta- 
morphosis, that "there is visible an attempt at close con- 
tinuity of action irreconcilable with the lapse of time which 
the plot requires."* 

' The French term ii uied by me ihroughout in > broad technicil i«ne to ligniiy 
■ componenl part of the multiple lelting. It would comprise a cave, or t wood (■• 
•ymboliied by a couple of treei). 

' Thu» all ihe «cenei in EiJImki placed by Mr. Warwick Bond (Lylf, ffarh. 
Vol. 111.) in the " Gardeni of the Palace " are wholly unlocated. The multiple leltlng 
in thit play nai arranged in three parti, repreeenting (i) The Lunary Bank, (i) The 
Caitle in tlie Detert, (]) The Magic Fountain. 

' Far a clue to Ihe origin of the unlocated jcene, fee C. F. Tucker Brooke, Tbt 
T^dar Draima, p. 30. In the Play efrbt Ciinvir,h« of Sir Jonalban lit }no by Miraltc tj 
ibi Bttued Sacmmial {c. 1480), three mamioni were employed, (he tett of the ilage being 
"unallolled territory" where the characters could meet to Iraniact busincts. Sic, kc. 
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It is noteworthy that " discoveries " could be made with 
the multiple scene almost equally as well as on the ordinary 
public stage and by a similar method. This lent illusion to 
the action, especially in bed-chamber scenes. Most of the 
mansions representing interiors such as shops, senate-houses 
and caves were provided with double front curtains working 
on poles and pulling back on either side. Consequently 
although all these "apte bowses of paynted canvas " were 
in JiVa Defore the play began, some of them remained con- 
cealed from sight until the action called for the drawing of 
the curtains. ' There can be little doubt that all the records 
to be found in the Revels Accounts of provision of material 
for curtains In connection with various plays refer to the 
curtains employed in front of the mansions. Several years 
ago, I was mightily puzzled to know for what these curtains 
were used, and was half inclined to think some of them were 
placed at the front of the stage, to be drawn away at the 
beginning and to be closed at the end. * So much for view- 
ing the past with a purely modern intelligence. It is time 
for us to recognise that no direct evidence exists of the 
employment of a front curtain in the court performances 
of Elizabeth's reign and that the principle of the multiple 
scene precluded the necessity of any such employment. * 
Apparently the front curtain came into vogue at a slightly 
later period, with the introduction of the proscenium arch 
and movable (i.e., successive) scenery. 

It is apposite now to consider whether we have any 
definite evidence of the employment of the (/i/c(3rj(wi»//tf»^, 
or multiple setting, on the stage of the first Blackfriars. 
Without beating about the bush I may say at once that we 
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have. Proof of the performance of Lyly's two court come- 1 
dies, Sapho and I'hao aiul Campaspc^ at the Blackfriars is \ 
afforded us in tlic printing of the prologues and epilogues J 
spoken there in the quartos of 1 584. ' By scenic analysis , 
it will not be difficult to show that both were constructed | 
on the principle of the compound simultaneous scene and * 
that one, at least, could not have been acted on any stage J 
without the use of a multiple setting. 

In Sapho and Phao three mansions were evidently em- j 
ployed,representing(i)Sybilla'scave,(2)Sapho's chamber, j 
(3) Vulcan's forge. According to my rcadingall the scenes , 
uiiassociated with some one of these three mansions were I 
unlocalised. Act i. takes place in the open, near the ferry, i 
Act ii. 1, Sybilla's cave. At the close Sybilla goes off, leav- 
ing Phao to begin Scene 2, in the open ; 3, unlocatcd ; 4, 
ill the open near the cave. Phao goes to the cave and , 
calls and Sybilla answers without entering. Act iii. i, un- 
locatcd ; 2, in the open ; 3, Sapho's chamber (with curtains ] 
in front of the mansion). Sapho discovered in bed ' .... J 
"Shce falleth asleepe. Thecurtainesdrawne." . . . Sub- 1 
sequently the curtains must have been re-opened just 
before Sapho's long soliloquy (no direction). Act iv. i, 
Sapho's chamber ; 2, the open ; 3, Sapho's chamber. 
Seven characters on at the end but no direction for their 
exeunt. Quim didtheyretWeintothemafision ? Sapho says, 
"drawthecurteine". Scene 4, Vulcan's forge (elaborately 
arranged : note song while the arrows are being made). 
Act V. I, unlocated at the beginning; afterwards Venus 
sends off Cupid, and, soliloquising, says she will await 
his return at the forge, where she probably seats herself. 

> Id bolh quanei the praloguci for the Blickfriara precede the prologaei Tor the 
court, a true indication of their correct chronological order. That even the nevreat of 
new playi wia ilmoit invariably given in public before being acted at court it abown bjr 
an orderfrom the Pri»y Council to the Lord Mayor, under date November ig, 1581, 
preaerved among the City Recordt. Acting having been prohibited in the city in 
the July ptevioui, the Lordi of the Council authoriie ii> renewal, >a " Chat the Playen 
may be in readineis with coovenienl matlen for the Quecn'aiolace at Chriitmai, which 
they cannot be without their uiual eterciie therein." (Cf. Tie j1ibt*aiKm,Jia-aary IJ, 
.869, p. xja, art. "Playi and Playert," letter 295.) 

■ In tcenea of thia order on the ordinarr public alage the bed wu uaualty thrual 
out from behind. 
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Scene 2, Sapho's chamberj into which Venus (who speaks 
at line 45 without entering) can see from the forge, as she 
says, '* I marvel Cupid cometh not all this while. How 
now, in Sapho's lap ? " At the close of her speech Sapho 
replies. Sapho's chamber at end of scene was probably con- 
cealed again by the curtains. Sapho says, " Come, Mllela, 
shut the door (£««»/) ". Scene 3, before Sybiila's cave. It 
is plain, I think, to be seen from this analysis that the fifth 
act could not have been given on any stage, public or 
private, without the conjunctive employment of two 
mansions. Hence we have reasonable proof of the use of 
the multiple setting at the early Biackfriars. As some 
doubts may be expressed as to the nature of the curtains 
employed in the scenes laid in Sapho's chamber, whether 
they were simply bed-curtains draped round a four-poster 
or traverses hanging in front of the mansion, I may say that 
I arrived at the latter opinion strictly through French 
analogy. At the H6tel de Bourgogne at a slightly later 
period it was customary to stage all bed-room scenes, form- 
ingj)art of a dScor simultani, m this way. Two examples will 
suffice. They are taken fi-om the property-man's memo- 
randa for the staging of the plays. "Au milieu du thiitre ", 
we read of the jigarite of Durval, " il faut une chambre 
garnie d'un superbe lit, le quel se ferme et ouvre quand il 
en est besoin." Similarly the instruction regarding iM Fotie 
J*Isahe//eofliirdyhegins "ilfaut que Ic thidtre soit beau, 
et d un des c6t^s une belle chambre, ou il y ait un beau lit, 
des sifcges pour s'asscoir. Indite chambre s'ouvre et se ferme 
plusieurs ibis. Vous la pouvez mettre au milieu du th^tre, 
si vous voulez." ' 

In his recension ofCampaspe, Mr. Warwick Bond (who 
has no suspicion of the existence of the multiple-scene 
principle and interprets Lyly's plays by the usages of the 
public theatre) places the action in Athens in four distinct 
scenes, representing (i) A Suburb, (2) Alexander's Palace, 
(3) The Market Place (with Diogenes' Tub), (4) Apelles' 
Shop. But according to my reading only three of the locali- 

1 Eug*Tie Rigil, op. til, pp. 148-9. 
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ties were materially symbolised, all the suburban scenes 
being unlocated. Hence the scene would be arratiged some- 
what after the following manner : 






The Market Place was indicated simply by Diogenes' 
tub,which, sofar from being thrust upatrapwhen required 
(as Mr. Bond surmises ') remained on the stage from first 
to last. Note that thetub stood on its end (at one juncture 
Diogenes pries over it), antl ihat there was some means of 
getting into it unseen at the back. Diogenes sometimes 
departs from the stage in the ordinary way, only to emerge 
later from his tub. Without full conception of the multiple- 
setting it is impossible to visualize all the various muta- 
tions in the third act. That the action In the opening scene 
oscillates rapidly from the inside to the outside of Apelles' 
shop is indicated in Psydus' speech. The shop, or studio, 
must have been a fairly solid construction with a curtain 
in front of it, the necessity for the latter being indicated 
by the discovery at the opening of scene 3, as well as by 
the situation in act iv. 4, where Apelles is found painting 
Campaspe. Here the direction " Campaspe alone " does 
not signify that Apelles goes off (as Mr. Bond implies), 
but that Campaspe emerges into the street and soliloquises. 



ma, pp. 17] inil 4]i. It ia painful to 
I liew, but going lo br >■ lo *iy ihil 
, How then vould he 



> Cf. C. F. Tucker Brooke, Tbt Tmdtr Dr. 
find Mt. Brooke, nnl only nccepling Mr. Bnad' 
in Lyly'i court playi i " ' ' 
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Immediately after her departure, the page enters and 
addresses Apelles, showing that the artist has been all the 
time in his studio. Apart from these denotements, the 
transfers of scene while the characters remain prove the 
multiple-setting. Unlike Sapbo ati4 Pbao, Campaspe -would 
have admitted, at a pinch, of staging by the ordinary public 
theatre method, presuming the addition of a tub to the 
conventional resources of the tiring-house facade. But it 
would have been at best a clumsy alternative, and my own 
opinion is that both plays were given at the Blackfriars 
exactly as they were represented at court. 
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